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TO A CZ RTAI S 

LORD". 



MY LORD, 

Of die wliolc legion once in your pay, perhaps 
not one writer continues in your ftrffice ; as they 
followed yoii for the loaves and fifties only , 
their zeal failed lvith their appointments , and 
they found it necefiary to take up fomc other 

But though, like them, my lord, I attended 
your meridian, I fltall not, like them, forfake 
yoii at your decline; ori the contrary, lam 
Itill as much at your devotion at ever, and 

* Sir Robert Walpole , created Earl of Orford , 174a. 
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it is notorious you have now as much to beftow 
as I expected then.. 

As therefore 1 make my approaches with the 
fame Cncerity, I depend on the fame reception; 
more efpeclally when I farther allure you , that, 
if I happen to be the longeft liver, I will be as 
juft to your memory as I have been to your 
adminiltration. 

Were I in the fame way of thinking with 
that Roman tyrant who wiflied his reign might 
he diftinguifhed to pofterity by fome plague , 
famine, earthquake, or other dreadful vifitation , 
I fliould take a pride in boalling that ** * * * 
the great, was my cotemporary. But my am- 
bition is checked by my humanity; and as I 
am , I can only glory that , as long as the Britifh 
annals fhall be read , our names, like the poifon 
and the antidote, will be coupled together. 

Your loTdihip will , I hope , excufe this little 
facriiice to vanity. Every man is fond of an oppor- 
tunity to throw an advantageous light upon himfelf ; 
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and though I profeffedly fpread the canvafs for 
your portrait, 1 could not help edging in a 
flight Iketch of my own. 

' I fliali not, however , forget that your lord- 

'•aSfc 

'ihip is to be the principal figure, nor that I 
ought to be content with an obfeure corner of 
the piece, like your equerry, holding your flir- 
rup , or prelenting that head-piece which none 
but you would prcfume to put on ; or rather as 
your 'fquire, afllfting to difarm you; or helping 
you out of your fad die , fee. *. 

My lord, dedications to great men , like the 
pictures of fine women, mull prefent nothing 
but charms and graces: do not blufli therefore 
— But why do I caution you againft a xvcaknefs 
you are in no danger of falling into ? Should 
I out-do Pliny in panegyric, fhottld I out-do 
an add re fs in complaifance , you uave received 
a hundred other dedications which have done 
the fame ; and as you ever paid for all they 
contained, all was but your due. 

A 3 
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But it is not my deiign to tread iSe beaten 
track, and compare you either to FABflji or 
Cicero. To in urinate you ever had a type or 
parallel, is to injure you. No, you are your-].,-: 
felf; an original; a nenfuch; nur is it likely" 
poflerity ftiould ever produce futh another. H 
is enough foi me to give you your own ; I 
afpire to no more ; and that I dare not attempt 
but, by figure only. 

The ferpent, we are told , was, by creation 
the fubtleft bead of the field , and therefore 
became a proper tool for the devil. Where 
any thing was to beget , he could find a way to 
wriggle himfelfin-, when any misfortune threa- 
tened him , he could find a way to wriggle him- 
felf out. Once a year he threw off kis flough, 
and appeared to be a new creature. Golden 
pippins were his favorite fruit , or rather the 
Sodom-applc, fairwithout, butrotten at the core- 
Life he promifed, death he devifed, and corruption 
he entailed from generation to generation. Out 
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;l,.of paradife , it is. true , be was driven; but 
-.tfetiugh bis bead was threatened, we do not 
find that the fentence hath as yet taken place; 
''on the contrary he no longer grovels on hii 
belly, or licks the duft, but hath put forth 
wings , claims a place among the powers of the 
air, and exactly refembks the dragon in the 
Revelations. 

The old jingle of £< honores mutant more*" 
you have the glory , my lord , to be an illufh-ious 
exception to ; however enlarged, with ftyle and 
title , you continue to he within the very fame ; 
and thereby fliow the eminent infignificancy of 
fuch vanities. 

That you condefcended to accept of them, 
will ever to fome be matter of wonder; that you 
condefcended to folicit them , will never perhaps 
be believed. .Why fliould a man , who defpifed 
the cflence , be fond of the name ? And that 
you always had the magnanimity to be above 
opinion , is manifelt by every a£hon of your 
life. 

A 4 
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But what labyrinth is there fo intricate , that v !> 
if you follow the thread , may not be explores?',' 
A peerage was only the means, a quietus was 
the end : you had performed your voyage, your' 
bark was crazy ; the ftorm was up , and the 
fiilt port welcome. While the helm was worth 
holding, you held it; when only an encum- 
brance , you refigncd it ; equally pleated with 
your own efcape, that your enemies fucceeded 
to die danger , and that your own crew continued 
to navigate the veffel as before. 

Thus far, my lord, fhave done, as on this 
occalion I ought ; touched both on your pecrlefs 
qualities and peerlefs fuccefs , with the delicate 
hand of a dedicator; without the kail reflec- 
tion whether the portico and the building are 
of a piece ; and when I was on the point of 
concluding, the following remarkable palfage 
flared me in the face. 

* i* The laws mult be dellroycd before they 
can fuffer , or you efcape. " 

* Letter XII. page n6. 
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A tremendous prophecy, my lord, and what 
you can never be out of tiie reach of, till you 
are in your grave ! 

That no man ought to be cflcemed happy till 
he is dead , is the laying of Solon. Whether 
or not, therefore, the ftream of your good 
fortune is to flow on without interruption , 
whether you are to be cut or drop from the 
tree , I am afraid to pronounce. On the ftagc , 
indeed , - when a mailer-poet exerts his power 
over the paffions , his victim at the end of the 
fourth act is frequently made to fing a requiem 
to his cares and forrows , as if for ever done 
away. But alas! his cataftrophe is then at hand, 
and fate ready to drop the curtain. 

Thus much (hail ferve for what I had to ad- 
drefs perfonally to your lordfhip ; and as to the 
Work, which, though not dignified with your 
name, is now to be made partaker of your im- 
mortality ; what I have to add on that head 
will , perhaps , make its appearance with more 
propriety in a preface to the courteous reader. 
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' Left, howeve», youc [qrdfhip fhould hold me 
without excufe for thus foleranly devoting it to 
you, know that I have done it for the fame 
icafon that pilots dclire to plant buoys upon, the 
Goodwin. 

I am , as ever v 

My Loud, 
Your devoted humble fervant, 

Caleb D' An vers. 
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Lj O O S E papers refemble the Sibyl's leaves ; 
however oraculous their contents , time, almoft 
with a fmgle breath, funders them lor ever; a 
fete , which perhaps molt modern 'productions 
defervej but what lew authors can bear! 

The letters that follow were , however neitheE 
made public at firft , nor collected now , as 
a trap for reputation ; if they had , no doubt 
the writer would have put in his claim , as 
foon as the voice of the nation had declared 
in his favor. It is rather to be fuppofed they 
were occafioned by a more extenfive and lefs 
pleaiing view , ariiing from a furvey of the 
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dangerous defigns of thofe above , and the 
calamitous fituation of thofe below. 

Had they had their full effeft ; had they 
taught one fide that they could no other- 
wife difarm oppofition , than by a approv- 
ing themfelves in deed the friends and fer- 
vants of the public ; or the other that their 
flrength confifled in their unanimity , and 
their importance in their integrity ; perhaps 
the author might have exclaimed with old 
Simeon , " Lord now let thy fervatit depart 
in peace — for mine eyes have feen thy 
falvation and put a period to his labors. 

But as neither of thefe neceftary ends feems 
as yet to have been fully obtained ; as the 
veffel of our iniquities is not yet full ; as 
power is ftill warped to the prejudice -of- 
thofe it was ordained to ferve , and oppofi- 
tion is like to continue as violent as ever; 
what was firft fired occafionally , as a beacon 
to give the alarm , muft now be kept con- 
tinually alight , that the danger may be always 
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PREFACE. xiii 
vifible, and that no direflicn may be wanting 
to thofe who would throw tJiemfelves into the 
breach , with a firm refolution to die or to 
fubdue it. 

If ever a teft for the trial of fpirits can. 
be neceffary , it is now ^ if ever thofe of 
liberty and faction ought to be difUnguiflied 
from each other , it is now ; if ever it is 
incumbent on the people to know what truth 
is , and to follow it, it is now. 

Hitherto , perhaps , liberty , like oil , hath 
only covered the furface , while the vinegar 
of faflion hath corioded the conftitution under- 
neath, though good hath refulted from both; for 
even faftion muft be at firfl popular ; and 
popularity cannot be acquired without the 
evidence of fome good deeds , which , like Abra- 
ham's faith, may hold the place of righteoufneCt 

There i» a time when factions , by the 
' vehemence of their own fermentation , flun 
and dilable one another ; and this is the time 
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when plain fenfe and downright honefty have 
the only chance to get uppermoii, and introduce 
reformation. 

Perhaps that time is now ; perhaps pnrty- 
leaders ot all fcinds are equally in difgrace; and 
the public may be grown wife enough to judge 
of the tree by its fruits. 

The republication of thefe papers is therefore , 
at this time , mofl erpecijliy , feafonable. If 
we do not take advantage of the (landing 
water of faftion , the tide will foon turn one 
way or the other , and carry all before it ; 
and this can be effefied no way fo happily, 
as by tiding with fuch , while fuch are to be 
found who appear to have been really infpired 
with the genuine fpirit of liberty ; who have 
purged thcmfelves from the very i'ufpicion of 
finifter views, by refuting , at any price, to 
. iorego the noble caufe they had efpoufed , or 
give a fancYion to the ruin of their country. 
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Lct but one great , brave j difmterefled , 
aclive man arife , and he will be received , 
followed , and almofl adored , as the guar- 
dian genius of thefe kingdoms. Without a 
foundation of folid virtue and public fpirif, 
the nobleft accomplifliments lofe their im- 
portance ; with it common fenfe grows 
venerable , and the dove triumphs over the 
ferpent. 

If then there is any one man of fuffi- 
cient eminence among us , who , upon a 
thorough felf - examination , feels himfeif to 
6e within this defcription , let him ftand 
forth; and, by a folemn, open, and explicit 
renunciation of all power , places , penfions , 
and every other fpeeies of court -merchandize, 
lay the ground - work for obtaining the 
confidence of the people ; and , as far as 
honor and infamy can bind , give fecurity . 
for the religions obfervance of his engage- 
But if modefty fhould hinder what public 
necefflty make* a duty , let this one man 
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endeavour to infpire a few more with the 
Tame generoui fentiments , and let them divide 
both the lervice and the glory. 

Glory, which however decried and difcounte- 
nanced of late , is the only thing worth the 
ambition of the great, and what the voice of the 
people only can beftow ! 



LETTER 



LETTER h 



Sir, 

SlNCE the bhfy fcerie of the year" is over at 
home, and we may perhaps wait feveral months 
before the fuccefsfuf negotiations of France furniih 
Us with new hopes of a general pacification, and 
give you occafion to carry your fpeculations 
forward j it may be proper enough for you to 
eaft your eyes backwards ; to reflect on your own 
conduct ; and to call yourfelf to account before 
your own tribunal. 

- I am fo much perfuaded of the integrity of 
your intentions , that I do not m the leaft fufpefi 
you will think my advice impertinent • and, there 
fore, I Hall attempt to lead your thoughts on 
this fubjeci , by giving you an account &f fome 

Eirts of a converfatiori , at which I happened to 
: prefent very lately. 

Several of your papers j and feveral o{ thofe 
Which have been written againft yon , lay before 
X company , which often meets rather to liv« 
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than to drink together ; according to that diftino 
tion, which Tully makes to the advantage of his 
own nation over the Creeks. They difpute without 
ilrife, and examine as difpaflionately the events 
and the characters of the prefent age , as they 
reafon about thofe which are found in hulory. 
When 1 came in, a gentleman was faying, that 
your victories had been cheaply bought ; and 
that he had not feen one champion , able to break 
a lance, enter the lifts againfl you ; upon which 
fome were ready to obferve the inconfutencies of 
human nature , and how hard it often proves to 
hire men to avow and defend even that which 
they are hiied to aft. Others were willing to 
hope that corruption had not fpread very wide, 
nor taken root very deep amongfl us. All agreed, 
that if your papers could be fufpefted to be 
written in oppofition to the prefent. minifters, 
the feeble and low oppolition you have met with 
would deferve to be looked upon as a very me- 
lancholy (ymptom for them ; fimse it would denote 
that their eaufe was deemed univerfally bad; or 
that their perlons were grown univerfally odious 
among men of lenfe , ingenuity and knowledge. 
It would denote their guilt, or their misfortune s 
perhaps both. 

Here one of the company interpofed, by ob- 
ferving very prudently , « that any tiling fo void 
ot probability , as not to fall even under fufpicion, 
■was unworthy of farther co nfideration. But, faid 
he, whatever particular views Mr. d'ANVERS may 
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have had , one general effect , which I cannot 
approve, has followed from his writings. We rauft 
remember that when he began to puhlifh hi* 
weekly lucubrations, univerfal quiet prevailed, if 
not univerfal f<itisfa£lion -, for in whar place , or at 
what time was the lafl ever found? few people 
inquired; fewer grumbled; none cbm«r^d ; all 
acquiefced. Every man inquires with eagevjefo , 
and examines with freedom. AH orders of ^ien 
are more intent than I ever obferved them to be 
on the courfe of public affairs; and deliver their 
judgments with lefs referve upon the moft im- 
portant. From thit alteration , for which the 
Craftlman is chiefly anfwerabte, no good confe- 
queitce can , 1 think , proceed ; and it Is vifible 
.that feveral in convent en cies may. " 

To this many of us could by no means aflent. 
We apprehended that in a country circumflanced 
like ours , and under a government conftituted 
like ours, the people had a right to be informed 
and (o reafon about public affairs.; that when 
wife and honefl meaf tires are purfued , and the 
naiion rasps the advantage of them, the enercife 
of this right will always lie agreeable to the men 
in power; that, indeed, it weak and wicked 
mealures are purfued , the men in power might 
find the excrcife of this right diftgreeable , incon- 
venient and lbmetimes dangerous lo them; but 
that, even in this cafe , there would he no pretence 
for attempting to deprive the people of this right, 
or for dilcouraging the excicife of it } and tJiat to 
B a 
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(hallow politician. If ihere was fnch a reafon and 

luch .in opportunity , but no di'pofnion tu t he 

minds of men to follow their conviction, yon 

may cxcule your favorire author, perhaps, hy 

alledging that tlic mirrds of men are in the power 

of God alone ; l>ut yon will reprefent our national 

condition to he more dtfperite than I ever thought 

it, or am yet willing to believe it. Upon this 

fuppoution I affirm that Mr. d'ANVERS is not to 

be excufed , if he continues to write ; for if he V 

cannot raife tliis difpofition by perfuafion , what 

does he aim at farther? I hope that he and you, * 

who defend him, admire as much as I profefs to 

do that divine faying of PLATO ; we may endeavouc . . 

to perfuade our fellow-citizen i ; but it is not lawful 

to force them even to that which is. beft for 

them. " 

Whilfi all this paffed , I toofc notice that an 
ancient venerable gentleman fiiowed more emo- 
tion, and greater impatience than I remembered 
to have feen him ever exprefs before. As loon 
as the other had concluded , he broke filence in 
the following manner: 

You have endeavoured to prove, fir, that the 
Craftfman fhould not have begun to write ; or at ' . 
lealt that he is inexcufable for continuing. Now 
I not only differ from you , but I differ from you 
upon the very foundation on which you have 
eftabliflied that whole argument. • ' 

The face of things was , I agree , as calm as you 
reprefent it to have been , when my honeft cotem- 
B J 
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.poraiy Caleb rook up hispen. They were halcyon 
days truly. We were not only q/iiet , but we 
Teemed implicit, and -dull uniformity of eternal 
a/Fent prevailed in every, phce. I Jgree, th.it fince 
thit time , thingi are, very much altered. A 
ferment, or fpirit , cslr^ ifljglf&.yon ple;de, is 
raifed; but, I blefs God", i(ig not the blind and 
furious fpirit of party. It is a fpirit which fprings 
fr tm information and conviftion. that has difTufed 
itTflf not only to all orders of men, as you ob~ 
fi-rved, but to men of all denominations. Evert 
they , who ail agjinft it , encourage it You 
cannot call it toryifm , when fnch numbers of 
indfpemk-nt whigs avow it. To call it whiggifm 
would be improper likewife, when fo many tories 
concur in it. He, who fhiiuld cjII it jacobitifm 
would be too abfurd to delerve an anfwer. What 
is it then? It is, I think, a revival of the trtie 
old Englifh fpirit, which prevailed in the days of 
our fathers, and which mufl always be national, 
fiiii:e it hat no direction but to the national in- 
lereft ; " eft jam una vox omnium ; " and I hope, we 
fliill never have occafion to add, " magis odio 
firmaia quam pra;fidio. 

This fpirit the Craftfman has contributed to 
raife ; and I affirm , in my turn , that fuppofing 
him to have "ho other reafon for raifing and fup- 
porting it , than a general obfervatton of the 
contrary temper into which the nation had fallen , 
he deferves the acknowledgments of every honeft 
nun in Britain , for the part he ha* acted. The 
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dUpme ' etween us is thus reduced to one (ingle 
propofuion ; and if I prove this , all your reafon- 
ing, fir, falls ofeourfeto the ground." 

The other aflented ; the Hate of the difpute 
was fixed ; .and the old gentleman proceeded in 
his argument lathji^Swl if * r 

" Give mailSj^wto fiar.ow, upon this occa- 
fion , an image, whicli 'my lord Bacon employs, 
in cie. ot his effays , upon another. A people, 
who will maintain their liberties , mnft pray for 
the bleffmgof Judali, to avoid^he fate of Kfachar; 
the greateft curfe which can befal th«m. Par 
from jogging on filently and tatpely j like the afg, 
between two burdens , fuch a people mnft 
preferye fome of the fiercenefs ol a lion, and, 
even make their roar to be heard like his J* 
whenever they are injured , or fo much as 
threatened. 

I do not mean to recommend your feditioosj 
rebellious fpirit , which will create a perpetual 
fcene of tumult and diforder, and expofe every 
ftate to frequent and dangerous convul lions. 
Neither would I be thought to approve even that 
popular peevifhnefs of temper, which fometimea 
prevails , fo as to difcompofe the harmony of the 
feveral orders of government. But this I aHert, 
that liberty cannot be long fecure , in any coun- 
try, unlefs a perpetual jealoufy watches over it, 
and a conilant determined relolution protefls it 
'in the whole body of the nation.. The principle 
mutt be permanent and equal. The esercife of 
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it ought to be proportioned to the occafions. The 
hundred eyes of Argus were not abvays kept 
open; tint tivey.were never fill clofed*. The whole 
body oi a Tiation may be aa jealous of their 
liberties , as a private man of his honor. They 
may be,- at alLtimss, animated by 'a generous 
refolutiun of i.:efi:iid'n.;/ ihef-j "tifSerties , at any 
rifque ; as he 'may, at alt times, feel in liis heart 
the courige of venturing liis life to maintain his 
honor. liut as there' is no necelTary confequence 
from his prtvuio ciftraifter to that of a qiiarrelfome 
bully; v ib neiihet is there any neceflary eonfe- 
t qu'ence from the/public character I have re'com- 
' mended to that of a laclioiis , rebellions people. 

Liberty is ;i tender plant , , which will not 
' flonrilh unlet the genius ol the foil be pruper for 
it ; nor will any Ibil continue to be fo long , 
' which is not cultivated wiih incelfant care, 
t' Variffi ij'udunt pedes;" milchiels of various 
kinds abound ; and there is no feafon , in the 
revolution of die great political year of govern- 
ment , when we can fay , with truth , that liberty 
is entirely free from immediate, or remote danger. 

In" 'every kind of government lome powers 
mnft fee lodged in particular men , or particular 
bodies oF men-, lor the good older and prefer- 
vation of the 'ffhole community. The lines, 
which cirtumfcribe the powers, are the boijnds 
of reparation between the prerogatives of the 
prince, or other -ihagi Urate, and the privileges of 
the people. .-Every flep which the prince , or 

Kg 
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;[llrate , mates beyond thefe bounds, ia an 
encroach m en t on liberty, and every attempt to- 
wards mating fuch a flep is a- danger to liberty. 

Th.Pt we Ice how great 3 trull is npofcH in 
thcic in wiiom fuch. power* are comniitt«l ; and 
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In perfect democracies thefe precautions 
have been taken in the higheft degree ; and yet 
even there they have not been always effectual. 
They were carried ib far in the Athenian form of 
government , that this people feemed more in 
danger of falling into aiurchy than tyranny; and 
yet one of their magiflrates fuund means to 
become their tyrant, and to tranfmit this power 
to his fuccelTors. 

In mixed governments , the danger mufl 
flill be greater. Such a one we may jiiflly reckon 
that of Rome, as well during die regal as re- 
publican ffate ; and furely no hiflory can be 
riTqre fruitful in examples of the danger to which 
libferty ftands expofed from the natural, and 
therefore conflant defire of amplifying and 
maintaining power , than the Roman hiftory 
is, from the laft of the tings to the firfl of the'' 
emperors. 

A monarchy, limited like onrs, maybe placed, 

for aught I know, as it has often been reprefented, 
juft in the middle point ; from whence a deviatio 
leads, on one hand, to tyranny; 
other , to anarchy ; but fine I am I 
.fitua,edjuft in the middle point , the leaft de\ 
lio-M'the more cautionally to be guarded againfl. 
Li' ra J ji,w>uld be fafer, perhaps, if we inclined 
a 4 r J _ e than we do to the popular fide. 

iay beT^d, and I would anticipate the ob- 
ject jn, that if ivejire thus placed , our care ought 
to be exerted equally'. againft deviations on either 
fide; and that I am iht more in the wrong to ap- 
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pear fo apprehenfive of thofe on one fide , and fo 
little apprehenfive of thofe on the other ; becaufe 
even our own hiftory might have fhown us that 
deviations to the popular fide have coft us at lenft 
as dear as ever thofe to the other fide can be 
pretended to have done. But let it lie confidered, 
Firil, that as far as thefe national calamities, 
hinted at in the ohjeQion , have been the una- 
voidable confequences of methods necelfary to 
fecure or retrieve liberty , it is infamous to repine 
at them, whatever they have coft. 

Secondly, that the cafes compared together, 
and fuppofed in .this 'objection to be equal, axe 
not fo. I may fafely appeal to every impartial 
reader of our hiftory, .whether any truth he col- 
lected from it ever fir lick him more ftrongly than 
this ; that when the difpmes between the king and 
the people have Been, carried to fucli extremes, 
as to dr.iw national calamities after them , it has 
not been owing primarily to the obftinacy and 
Weak management of the court , and is therefore 
unjuflly charged on the juft fpirit of liberty. In 
'Iruth a fpirit of liberty will never deflrov a free 
conftitution ; a fpirit of faition may. But I ap- 
peal again , whether thole of our princes , who 
have had fenfe and virtue enough to encourage 
the one, have had any thing to fear from the 

Now if experience fhows, as I am perfnaded.it 
does , that the prerogative and power of a prince 
will never he in any real danger , when he in' 
vades , neither openly nor infidiouily, the liberties 
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of his people ; the lame experience will fhow 
that tlie liberties of a people may be in very rtral 
danger , when, far from invading the prerogative 
and power ot the prince, (hey Inbmit to one, 
and are even fo good as to increafo the other. 
The mafim of this difference is plain. A fpirit of 
faction alone will be always too weak to cupe with 
the legal power and authority ot the crown ; and 
the I'pirit oi liberty, in the whole body of the 
people, which ciniu'tiltinsrtiiflies th-i cafe from 
the otlier, may be raik-d hy the trar <<f lofing; 
lint cannot be fo raifed by the hopes ol acquiring. 
The Fear it common to all, t;:e hope can only 
lie particular to a few. -The fear, therefore, mjy 
■ become a gener.il principle ofr union ; the hope 

But if a n.tionJ fpirit cinnot lie .my other 
than a defenhve , .iiitl rherefere . 'unprovoked , a 
harrr.leli, iiinHiiifn e (pi tit ; that of a prince cannot, 
without due coercion, be trept within the fame 
bounds j for here the tablet are turned j <«i<i the 
hope ol .inquiring, which can never be a con-.tnon 
principle among th? multitude To unl.i- ind carry 0- 
them into action, becomes .in Jmoft irrcfifuble' 
motive to the prince; who, by yielding 10 it, in- 
dulges the moft powtrld pallium of the loul; 
who finds n.any to fa., re the d;!:,culties and dangers 
ofwe snttrprile witii him ; and who fliares the 
pri* with none. 

' '(.-cm-rally and sbflrafiedly fpeaking, therefore, 
as public liberty is more expofcd under nn\ed 
Governments, thin under periect democi.it.icn; fo 
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is it more expofed under limited monarchies than 
under any other form of mixed government. 

What increafes the danger to liberty in this 
cafe is, that the opportunity of invading it, which 
lies open to a fovereign prince , Suits almoft any- 
charafler. The powers intrufled to other magiftrates, 
ai in a commonwealth, are fubjecl to immediate 
controls; the exercife of tiiem is Subject, to future 
revifions, and is limited to a Short time; fo that 
if fuch magiftrates invade liberty , with any prof- 
pedt of fuccefs , it can only happen , when they 
are able to compensate for the difadvantages of 
their political circumftances , by the greatnefs of 
their perfonal qualifications; by Superior under- 
ftanding and fuperior courage; by a great, if not 
a good character; and by the appearance of virtue 
at leaft. ' Few men , therefore , are fit for fuch an 
undertaking. 

But the fovereign prince, who rules in a limited 
monarchy , has an opportunity open to him for 
life; and fuch an opportunity as requires no ex- 
traordinary perfonal qualifications. HemaypoSTefs 
every vice , or weaknefs, which is oppofed to the 
virtues or appearances of virtue , requifite in the 
other cafe, and yet may deflroy the liberty of the 
braveft people upon earth. The pretences for 
concealing his defigns , and the helps for carrying 
them on , which his fituation affords above that of 
any magiilrate in a commonwealth , will abun- 
dantly compenfate for the disadvantages arifing 
from his perfonal chara&er , and will fecure his 
fuccefi, if the people are brought, by artifice or 
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accident, to grow remifs in watching over their 
liberties. Every man h, therefore, fit (or fuch an 
undertaking. If thefe general reflections evince that 
liberty muft always be in Tome degree of djnger 
under every government; and that this danger 
nuil increafe in proportion, as the chief powers 
of the flate are intra fled in fewer hands and lor 
longer terms, then liberty is always in fome degree 
of danger ; and that not the leaft , even under our 
excellent confutation; then the neceffity of keeping 
this jealous fpirit, the true guardian of public 
liberty, always alive and active in this nation, is 
manifeft ; then the obfervation of our being fallen 
into the contrary temper is alone a fufficient reafon 
to juftifyMr. d'ANVERS for joining his endeavours 
to awaken us from our political lethargy; then, 
fir, my propofition is proved, and your reafoning 11 
falls to the ground. " 

This difcourfe furnifhed matter of much re- 
flection to the company; fome objections were 
made ; fome doubts were propofed ; and fome 
explanations afked for. 1 fhall not trouble you 
with all thefe particulars, but (hall conclude my 
letter , by relating to you in what munner the 
old gentleman replied, and by his reply wound 
op the converfation of the evening. 

" I believe, gentlemen , ( faid he) that we do 
not fuffer fo much ,\s fome of you feem to imagine; 
for nrft, though I delire the veffel of the com- 
monwealth may fail fafely, yet 1 defire it may 
fail fmoothly too; and though ! mufl think, rill 
I hear better reafons to the contrary , that public 
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liberty cannot be fo ealily attacked , and may be 
more eafily defended, in a perfect democracy, 
or in a mixed republic, than in a limited monarchy; 
yet will it not follow necefiarily from hence, as 
has been fuppofed , that I prefer the two firft to 
the laft of thefe forms of government. On either 
fide there are compenfatkms ; and if liberty may 
be better defended in the former, yet Hill it may 
be defended , and domeftic quiet is perhaps better 
perferved in the latter. 

Secondly, if-I agree with the gentlemen, who 
have infilled fo much on the little reafon which 
there was in the late reign, or is in the prefent, 
to apprehend any encroachments from the 
crown on the Britifh liberties ; thefe gentlemen 
muff , I think , agree with me likewife that this 
will not alter the cafe ; fubvert what I have en- 
deavoured to eftabliih ; or derive any blame on 
thofe who have endeavoured to revive that public 
fpirit of watchfulnefs over all national interefts ^ 
which is the proper and true guardian of liberty, 
in an age when the public fpirit has more than 
begun to fink and die away. I hope there will be 
always men found to preach this doctrine in 
feafon and out of feafon, as the apofttes preached 
the gofpel; becauie if this fpirit is not kept at 
all times in vigor, it may fail us at fome particular 
time, when we fhall want to exert it moll. In 
great and immediate danger , the moll fluggifh 
centinel is alert ; but furely they, who, in timea 
of apparent fecurity , excite us to be upon out 
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guard, do as real fervice as they who animate 
us to our defence, when we are actually attacked ; 
and the firft is , in my opinion , that kind of 
fervice , of which we fiand the moll in need. 
I confefs freely that I fliould not apprehend fo 
much danger to liberty in times of fufpicion, if 
I faw that neither power could fubdue, nor 
artifice divert , nor pufillanimity oblige men to 
abandon this fpirit; as I iliould apprehend in 
times of apparent fecuriry, if I obferved it to 
be loft. In a word , no laws, no orders of go- 
vernment can effectually fecure liberty any longer 
than this fpirit prevails , and gives them vigor ; 
and therefore you might argue as reafonably for 
repealing any law , or abolifliing any cuftom , the 
moll advantageous to liberty , and which you 
cannot be lure of reftoring at your pleafure , 
becaufe you feel no immediate want of it; as 
you have argued for letting this fpirit die away, 
which you cannot be fure of reviving at your 
pleafure , becaufe you perceive no immediate 
occaiion for the exercife of it. 

I hope that I have faid enough to give me a 
right to conclude in this manner; and if I was 
to defcend into particular applications of the 
general truths, which I have advanced , I think 
3iat no doubt whatever could remain in any of 
your minds, upon this fubjefl." Alter- this our 
company broke up. If the fame fubjecVis refum- 
ed , when they meet again, or on any other, 
which I judge proper to be communicated to 
you, 
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yoii , it is highly probable that you will hear 
again from 




friend and fervaiitj Sec. 

LETTER ih 

SIRj 

*T H E fame company hath met j and tha. 
fame fuhjtt~l hath been relumed; fo that I think 
myfelf under ah obligation of Writing to you 
again.' 

The perfon , who gave occafion to all that 
was faid in your defence the other day , feemed 
very defirous that the coriver fa don fhould be 
purfued at our laft meeting; and therefore as toon 
as we fat down , he addreffed himfell thus to Ihei 
old gentleman , who had fought y<~>ur battle. 

" Sir, faid he , I own myfelf a gbod deal re- 
conciled to the Craftfman by (he difcourfe you 
held, when we were laft together. That fome 
inconvenieneies muft follow irom keeping this 
fpirit Of jealoufy and watchfumefs always alive, 
Teems to me very evident ; but 1 begin to think 
that this evil may be neceffary in order to 
fecure ui again ft greater. Every fyftem of human 
inventio%mufi be liable to fome objections ; and 
it would be chimerical in us to expect a form of 

c 
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what opinion to entertain of thofe who endeavour 
to extinguifh thii fpirit , and of ciiofe who do all 
they can to keep it alive. 

There are two other general truths relative to 
this, which i (lull eftablilh likewife by particular 
examples, as I go along. 

One is this ; th;it the fptrit of liberty , far ^jpm 
[nfpiring that rafhnefs and undiftinguifhing fui^, 
which are peculiar to the fpirit of taflion, is 
flow to aft even agaihfl the word princei, and 
exerts itfelfin favor of the beft with more effect 
than any other fpiiir whatever. 

The, feconc! is tliis ; that how flowly ■ foever 
the fpirit of liberty m„y act in (ufpicious times, 
and againfl encroaching governors; yet if it be 
kept alive, it will aft tffcftually fnoner or later, 
though under the greateft dilad vantages , .and 
againft the moft powerful oppoiitiou; in a word, 
in the moft dc-fperate cafes. 

The firfi of thefe troths will recommend this 
fpirit to every good prince and houefl minifter. 
The other wilt encourage every man, who is- a 
friend to liberty , never to abandon the caufe 
through delporiiiency oi fuccefs, as long as he fees 
this fpirit prevail, or even fubfift, 

Having fixed thefe principal points of view, 
let us proceed ; 'and though I would not advife 
you to admit the works of MACHIAYXL into your 
canon of political writings ; yen fince in. them, as 
in other apocryphal books, many excellent things 
are imerfperfed , la us begin by improving a 
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hinttaken from the difcourfes of t?ie Italian fecre- 
tary, on the firft decade of Livy. 

He obferves , that of all governments, thofe 
are the b eft , which, by the natural efleft of their 
original conftitutions , are frequently renewed or 
dr.iwn back , as he explains his meaning, to their 
firlWuinciplei ; and that no government can be at 
ajprig duration, where this does not happen irom 
time to time, either from the caufe juft mentioned, 
or irom fume accidental caufe. 

The reafon is obvious. There muft be fome 
good in the firil principles of every government, 
or it could not fubfift at all; much Ms could it 
make any progrefs. But this good degenerates , 
according to the natural couri'e of things; anal 
governments, like all other mixed bodies, tend 
to diffoludon by the changes which are wrought 
in the feveral parts, and by the unaptnefs and 
difpropoitiun which remit from hence, through- 
out the whole compoiition. 

The moft cffeanal, and indeed the fole 
method of maintaining their health and pro- 
longing their life, muft therefore be to bring them 
back as near and as frequently as pofiible to 
thofe principles , on which iheir profperity, 
ftrength and duration were originally founded. 

This change, or renewal uf-the ftate, hath 
been Cometimes wrought by external caufes , ai 
it happened in Rome , upon the invafion of the 
Gauls. The Romans had departed from their 
ancient obfervances. The ceremonies of religion 
and the laws of juilice were neglected by them. 
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An enemy, whom they defpifed and provoked, 
conquered them. The impreflions made by thi» 
dreadful calamity brought them back to their firft 
infticutions and to their primitive fpirlt. They 
fprung up from this fecond original, as LlVY calli 
it, with new vigor, and rofe.to greater fame, 
power, and dignity thiftj'ever. 

But not to dwell on fuch examples , at 
point out to us rather the puniihment of vice, 
than the means of reformation,' let us obferve 
that this change, or renewal of the flare, is of- 
terer and better wrought by internal caufes. 

Many excellent inftitutions were contrived 
in framing the Roman government, which ferverl 
to maintain in force the firfl principles of that 
political fyftem. Such were the regulations about 
elections; the laws againft bribery, and many 
other written laws, or confirmed cuftoms. Such 
again, was the confutation of the fenate, in whom 
the majefty of the commonwealth refided, and 
whofe authority controuled the licentioufnefs of 
the people. Such was the eredlion of that facred, 
tribunitial power, whofe prerogatives ferved to 
check the ufurpationa of the magiftrates, and who 
could arreft, with one word, even the proceedings 
of the fenate. Such was the office of the cenfors, 
whofe in qui fit ions and luflrations corrected 
abufes, reformed manners, and purged' the fenatet 
itfelf of corrupt and unworthy members. 

Thefe laws , thefe cuftoms, thefe different 
orders, controuling one another, and promoting 
the general good of the commonwealth , had great 
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were fufpended; or were abrogated; or vrefi 
perverted to ferve the purpofes of private am- 
bition and avarice. '" »y 

The rime - ferving flatteries of prince* aria 
minifters have no poiilt , ■amongft all the naufeom 
drudgery impofed on them, which th<T> are ob- 
liged more labor th^n; t-'«,i vf rep'rf noting alt 
the eftetV-if a-fpirit at liberty as fo many e. % 
of a fpirit of faition. Examples might be loiind, 
even without fetching long , or looking far after 
them, when this hath been dune againfl the pub- 
lic fenfe of the whole nation, and fonietimes in 
favor ofa cabal, neither numerous nor confider- 
able enough to be called a party. But ftill it will 
remain eternally true that the fpirit of liberty 
and the fpirit of f.ielion are nut only different, 
but repugnantand incompatible; fo that the life 
of either is the death of the other. 

We mult not imagine that the freedo" of 
the Romans was loft , becaufe one party ft ^ it 
for the maintenance of liberty, another for the 
eil.ibiiflmient of tyranny; and that the latter pre- 
vailed. No. The fpirit oi •liberty was dead, and 
the fpirit of faction had taken its place on both, 
fides. As long as the former prevailed , a Roman 
facrifked his own, and therefore no doubt every 
other perfonal inter.eft, to the iiiterefl of the 
commonwealth. When the la'tter fucceeded, the 
imereft of the commonwealth wai conhtlered no 
Otherwife than in fubordinaiiou to that particular 
interelt which each perfon had elpoufed. The: 
principal men , inflead of making their grandeur 
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'anil gfory confifl , as tliey formerly had done, in 
'that which the grandeur and glory of the cum- 
%ion wealth refltil.ied on them , confidered them- 
selves qow as individuals, not as citizens , and 
eae.li would ffnne with his own light. To diis 
'jiurpolej^ lit- iIil-v employed the commands they 
had of^cnm, , ■ifit^y.ii-'aWLi aoi-ita jjjfcprnviiices , 
and (he infliieflij) tli y^Jcr^j irttrtW^Wfi f tribes at 
Borne, and over the allies and fulijefts of the re- 
public. Upon principles of the fame kind; inie-- 
lior perfons attached thenifelves to thefe; and 
that zeal and industry , nay that courage and 
magnanimity , «hicli had been exerted formerly 
in the fervice of the commonwealth, were exer- 
ted, by tlie fpirit of faclion , for Mahius, or 
rjvi.: a i (or CjsAR . or P(iv;'j y. 

It >• plain that thr l.bir.v <>t Kome would no- 
(uve betn irretnev .\ \ \oti , thciigh C.f*.\.i !.. ,! 
fuufted ir.f c:\ I „ :', abbhltc 
wj) fettled hi (-...wr, it the fpirit of !. d 

rot hc-n t.-.cn \.A , ;l :!,r whole body or : 



defircd thit . ;.:;ntr might be it: cn-r ihui. , 
and rcfulcl ■.. ■ . i fire people 

I cannot rWIeVe that thole who murdered 
ClSAH, took fueh puerile raeafiirei d< (.n.:-s<i, 
*vho wjs not la: into the. i^rrct , pntcr.d: d i * ■ 
iSey h:A tat.cn, wlitm he fjw the ron:..i <., c 
c! their aflton. But ,n t!;: S they trrca. li.iy 
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tilled their benefaflor; at leaft, he was fuch to 
the greater! part of them; and renewed the civil 
war, in order to reftore liberty to a people, who 
had loft the fpirit of liberty , and who would not 
take it, when it was offered to them. Even in 

t the fenate , OCTAVIUS had a party; Antony had 
a party ; but the commonweal til had none. In 
fliort, the freeft people upon earth, by fuffering 
tho ipirit of liberty to decay , and that of faiTiion 
i to grow up , became flaves to fuch a fucceffion of 
monfters , ( continued with very few exceptions , 
from the reign of AUGUSTUS to the definition of 
the empire) as God never lent in his wrath to 

a execute vengeance on any other nation. 

\ Thus Have 1 endeavoured to illuftrate and con- 
firm the nrfl general proportion laid down, by 
, a f|immary application of it to the Roman ftory. 
I^have not explained by what degrees,- and by 
.What means, one of thefe fpirits gradually decayed, 
. and the other grew up. The fubjettis fine, and 
the. talk would bepleafant; but it is unneceJTary 
to "our prefent purpofe. We fee enough at this 
T S®3 1 .if we ^ee that, in the greatefl revolution ot 
tBte^e,->teft government of tiro wor^dr," lofing the 

'm fpintrjpf liberty was. the caufe, and idling liberty 
* was the effea. 

If now we bring thefe confederations home , 
we lliall find not only the hrfl general prdpofition , 
hut the others , relative to it, illuftrated/ and con- 
firmed through the whole courfe jof our annals. 
I flialj make a deduction of fome of thefe- par- 
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ticulars. To deduce them all would exceed my 
ftrength and your patience." 

Here one of our company interrupted the old 
gentleman's difcourfe } by faying that fince we 
were come to a land of paufe , lie defired leave 
to make an obfeivation, which he thought per- 
tinent and material , on what had been faid , be- 
fore we went into any new matter. " The dif- 
ference and oppofition between a fpiiit of liberty 
and a fpirit of faction, continued he, bath been „, 
juftly ftated. A fpirit of liberty will be always 
and wholly concerned about national interefis, 
and very indifferent about perfonal and private 
interefts. On the contrary , a fpirit >of faction 
will be always and wholly concerned about thefe, 
and very indifferent about the others. When they 
appear therefore in their proper characlea, they 
are diflinguilhed as e.ilily as light and darknefs 
and the danger I apprehend is over. 

Bat faction puts on the jisafli of liberty; and, , 
under this falfe appearance, difpntes her being, 
even with liberty herfelf. Now here, metriii^;-, 
a" great many dingers arife; the dagger of nyfti- 
kin^, when k is i'> lurti vi dUbiigmlli ; the djtfi- 
ger. of being' liubbles and tools of faaion ^wff^ft 
w fancy onrfelves alienors of public liberty; the 
danger of continuing under this delufion, till it is 
too later' to prevent (uch mifchiels as we never 
intended bring on our country. The fpirit of 
faction may t^ke (and, I doubt not, hath often 
tafcen) poileific>n of numbers, who meant to enter- 
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tain no other fpirit than that of liberty ; for num- 
bers have not the difcernment oi (pirits. This; 
pofleiiiuii may continue, and in fact, I believe it 
hath continued very often, till faction hath accom- 
plifhed, or fecured the accomplifhment of her 
ends. I made this obferv^tion, which relults na- 
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time , to fpeak as 1 think , the cafe is fo clear on 
one fide, that no man, who adheres to it, hath 
the baft pretence' left him to fay that he purfues 
the public intereft; 'or is direclwi in his conduit 
by the generous, dilinjeretHd fpirit of liberty. 

I could fupport my'afl'enion by man}' proofs, 
if it was neceilary in this company. One 1 will 
mention for its Angularity; audit is this. 

^ e ' lave ^ een an ^ ^eard in nat i° n i hitherto 
1 ^uee ., fuch maxims avowed and pleaded for, asare 
incoufiftent with all the notions of liberty. Cor- 
ruption hath been defended , nay, recommended, 
as.aproper, a nccefiiiry, and therefore a reafon- 
able expedient jjovinimcnt; than which there is 
not, perhaps, any one propofuicn more repug- 
nant to the common fenfe of mankind and to 
univerfal experience. Both of thefe demonftrate 
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corruption to be the kit deadly fymptom of 
agonizing liberty. Both of them declare that a 
people abandoned to it, are abandoned to are- 
probate fenfe , and are loft to all hopes of politi- 
cal falvation. 

The dependence of tlie legiflative on the execu- 
tive power hath been contended for by the fame 
perfons , under the fame direction; and yet nothing 
furely can be more evident than this ; that in a con- 
ftitutionlike ours, the fafety of the whole depends on 
the balance of the parts, and the balance of the part* 
on their mutual indi-pendency on one another; 
agreeably to which Thuanus makes Ferdinand 
fay, in anfwer to the Caftiliam, who prelTedhim to 
take away the independency of the ftates of Arragon ; 

licam contineri ; & li contingeret ajjquando alterum. 

titriufque ruinam ex eo iDcuturam ; that the public 
fafety depends on the equal balance of the power 
Of the king , and of the power qf the kingdom ; 
and that if ever it ihould happen that one out- 
weighed the other, the ruin of one, or of both^i 
mtift undoubtedly .follow." 

On one fide then the mafk is pulled off. The 
weak may be feduced to concur; the flrongeft may 
be forced to fubmitj but no man can be any 
longer deceived. 

On the other, it muft be acknowledged that 
the appearances are extremely fair. True notions 
of liberty and good government are profiled and 
purfued. Our grievancei are complained of; 
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our dangers are foretold; not only thofe, which 
all men feel or fee, but thofe which are more 
remote from obfervation. In ft ore, the fpirit of 
liberty; filch as it hath been defcribed , feema to 
breathe from this quarter , and to diffufe iti in- 

As I am a lover of my country and of liberty, 
I have rejoiced in this, t'irejoice in it ftrfl; and 
yet I confefs freely that I took Tome umbrage at 
a paper, which came out not long ago. The de- 
fign and tendency of it ieemed to me to favor 
the cauTe of a facliun; and of a fadliou, however 
contemptible in its prefent ftate , always to be 
■guarded agiinft. The paper 1 mean is Fog's 
Journal of the 6th of June ; where you have feen 
a ridiculous fpeech , fuppofed to be made by 
general Monx , and tranflateti, as the author fay*^ 
from Leti's Hiftory of Olivek Cromwell, 

If this wretched production had appeared in 
MlST'S Journal , I fhould have felt neitherfurprife 
nor concern. That writer never wore fo much, 
as the mafk of liberty; and fhowed his game fo 
plainly, that whatever he got by iaition, Iddlion 
could get norhiftgby him. But Foil, who write* 
incomparably better, hatb appeared to write with 
a much better dehjm. Thofe who are warmelt in 
the naiional mtereft, without reg-ird to perfon*, 
and independently of all taftiimi, have m.ide thi* 
judgment of hirn; and therefore I wa» fuf- 
pnfed and concerned to rind that he expoted 
himfetf even once, or in any degree, to the fame 
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reproach as was frequently and juftly made to 
his predeceJTor." 

The gentleman's obfervntion gave occsfion to 
much difcourfe. Our old fage defied it might 
he remembered that he had not undertaken . the 
defence of every weekly writer, though he had 
undertaken yours, Mr. D'Anvehs. ".The paper, 
continued he, which hath been fb much men 
tioned, is a very filly paper, to whatever purpofe 
it was defigned. 

If it was'defigned to inTpire a horror of thofe 
miferies from which the rL-fioration delivered the 
nation , St was a very luperffnous work at this time , 
when there is no real or pretended difference of 
©pinion upon that head amongfl us. Thofe who 
do not go to church upon the 39th of May, nor 
ort any other day , will agree with thofe who do j 
in this point, upon better authority than that of 
Leti,and for better reafons than thofe which are 
contained in the fooliih declamation attributed to 
Monk. 

If it was defigned to make 11s commemorate the 
reiteration of the two brothers, Charles and 
James , as a national bleffing in iffelf , and indepen- 
dently of the other con !i deration , the projeft was 
equally ridiculous. The flittery bellowed upon 
tliefe princes, whtlft they were in exile, mightpafs, 
and many things concurred to make it pafs. But. 
to talk in the fame ftyle to mankind at tins time, 
when they have both fat on our throne; when 
(0 many of us remember both what they did , 
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and what they would have done , is contempt- 
ible to the lafi degree. 

If it was defigned for m r~ : modern application, 
and to raife a fpirit ■ -"jngft us , in favor of the 
pretender, the project was too foolilh to have 
been hatched at home. It muft have been im- 
ported from abroad. What jucobite can be 
fanguine enough to hope that his caufe fhould 
revive , when'he beholds the heroical king and 
queen, who fill our throne, aufpieious parents of 
amimerous progeny of youn^ heroesand heroines, 
rifing up to emulate their virtues , and to gladden 
like them , the Britifh nation P 

This fingle consideration might be fufficient to 
damp the hope* of any jacobite, who lives at 
home, and is a'wimefs of all this glory. But 
however I mail mention another , which ought 
to have its weight likewife , and which will have 
more perhaps amongft iome people. The fpirit of 
jacobitifm is not only gone, but it will appear to be 
gone in fuch a manner as to leave no room to 
apprehend its return ; it we reflect that it hath 
died away, whilft all that could be done to keep it 
alive was doing by tliofe who poffeiTed it, and by 
thofe who valued and 'recommended themfelves 
on their oppolilion to all the cftccls of it; if we 
confider the numbers of people who have aban- 
doned this interefl, notwith Handing the utmoil 
provocations to the contrary. 

In ffiort, I perfuade mylclf that if the pretender 
had no rival in the throne , inilead of having there 
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one fo Formidable as onr mofl augufl monarch; 
yet his way to the throne would not be more 
open to him. The whole bulk of the people 
hath been brought by the revolution , and by the 
prefent fettlement of the crown , to entertain 
principles which very few of us defended in my 
younger days. The fafety and welfare of the 
nation are now the ftrft and principal objeCls of 
regard. The regard to perfoiis'and to families 
hath been reduced to the fecond place; and it 
holds even that but under the dire&ion of the 
former. Can any man believe that a peopfe brave 
enough to difpofe of their crown for the greatefi 
national advantage , even when the throne was 
full, will ever difpofe of it as long ai the Tplrit of 
liberty remain: arr.ungft them , for the greateft 
nation..! mifchief, if the throne OloaW be empty ? 

llirre 11 bin one JefiRn more, which 1 can 
concede t» have given occafion lis ihii filly papery 
but one quarter mure, from which it could pol- 
hbly come ; and thefe gufile*, perhaps , iv .11 not 
appear (heleafl prcd-hle. Might itnri lir detagned 
to inl'. l a ir;ih>i.f\ cj! |«ct/xt;;(ii T jml tu \>:x- \ ''.i:f 
mankind a^ainft all writing* which thud* , who 
sre offended at i!iem , cannot anfwer 3 Mighl it 
no: be defigned to Itirmlh r.;c fproce , per; orator, 
■who Ilrewed tame of h« Kuwm in the Rally 
Courant of the nth of June, with a hint, which 
he hath molt hjj-.pily .ir.d nviticltly improved? 
" You, U) » he, avowi jacob^ilm ; :ht (.r.iftfman 
concurs in the fame defign; nay, every jacobite 
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in England feeks his matter's divine right in the 
popular topics of debts , taxes , and corruption ;" 
fo that jacobitifrn may now be imputed, upon 
this authority, to ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
whole nation; for ninety-nine in a hundred do 
complain of debts, taxes, and corruption. I am 
lure there is arrogance and impertinence both in 
fuch an infimtation too grofs to be denied; where- 
as the Craftfraan may deflroy the whole proof 
brought againft him of arrogance , by anfwering 
three filly queftions in the negative 
■ If this was the defign , I will be bold , for bold 
it may juftly feem , to fay that this expedient is j 
-at leaft , as bungling and likely to prove as in^ 
effectual, as any that have been produced by the 
lame great genius who contrived itj for if we 
wefe inclined to believe that the Craitfman, fos 
or any other perfon carries on the meafures of 
faction , under the mafk of liberty ; fhould we 
believe it on the credit of tliofe who oppofe them, 
and who are notorioufly influenced to write 
(though under fpecious" pretenceB of promoting 
loyalty to the king, and an acquiefcence in his 
-majefty's meafures , yet in reality) for no other 
fervice than that of a fmall number of men; nay, 
ftriaiy fpeaking,' of a fingle man? With what 
Jace can fuch writers impute faction to any one 
living , or dead? 

Let them be allured that we Can examine and 
judge for ourfelves; and thatneither die Craftfman 
nor Fog would be able, if they went about it, 
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to impofe upon us , any more than they them- 
felves have been able to do. 

The pretty author , I jnft now mentioned , 
begins his effay with airs of wit , and ends it with, 
airs of wifdorfl. What pity is it that he fhould 
fucceed in neither ? In his firlt paragraph he repre- 
fents the Craftfman, with curious impropriety, 
as a rflagician, who conjure up fpLrits > as a dog, 



ay expea to 
foduffion of 
le to fly dif- 



dom ; which will bring us back to our fubjecl. 

In the tail paragraph of this elaborate piece, 
the author few the example of my lord Falkland 
and others before our eyes j who flrengihened , 
as he fays , the republican party fo long , " that 
when they found out 'their defigns and forfook 
them , it was too late to prevent them. " After 
this, he calls moll charitably on fcveral w<41- 
meaning perfons to take warning ; for, fome , 
whom he allows to be fuch , he thinks in danget 
of being drawn in , to favor the purpofes of thofe 
whom he calls oppofers of our gcivernment. 

Behold this little Gamaliel in Cathedra! Ob- 
ferve the fcholars he places at his feet for inftrnc- 
tion ! " rifum teneatis amici ?" tan the gravefi of 
you forbear laughter? 
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When we come to apply the general propofitions 
laid down Hill more particularly to the Englifh , 
than we have done to the Roman hiflory, I fhall 
(how you perhaps that this author , like moll other 
fine men, treafurea up in his memory the obfer- 
vations he meet* with in hiflory , inftead of 
making his own upon the examination and com- 
panion of the facts and characters he finds i^ere; 
and that the example he hath chofen will come 
out againfl the very pnrpore he hath applied it to. 
In the mean time let ui obferve that the alarm , 
which hath been taken by ibme of this company, 
and I fuppofe by others at the publication of that 
fmpid paper in Fog's journal , ihows how little 
reafon there is to apprehend that thole who are 
actuated by the fpirit of liberty, and purfue the 
national imereil , lliould be impofed upon by the 
fpirit ol any faaion. 

The fpirit of liberty is a jealous fpirit ; and 
faction is equally the object ol its jealoufy , whe. 
ther the views of t^ion be directed in favor 1 of 
the crown ,■ or againft it. I make this diltinflioii 
here, though I Ih.,11 have occafion to fpeak more 
fully upon it hereafter, becaofe I perceive that we 
are apt to confine our idea of faaion to fuch men 
and inch mealures, as are in oppohtion to the men 
in power, and to the meaiures they take ; whereaa in 
truth a number of men in power , who exercife 
it folely for their own private advantage and 
fecurity, and who treat the, nation as their farm, 
or rather as a country under contribution - TO 
D a 
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them, (let them flielter themfelves under what 
authority they pleafe ) are as much a faflion , as 
any number of men, who under popular pre- 
tences endeavour to ruin , or at leafl to diflurb 
the government, that they may raife themfelves. 

If the fpirit of liberty were extinguifhed, as it is 
difcouraged , the fpirit of fome faclion or other 
wourtl , no doubt, prevail; but this would not 
fucceed under the mafk of liberty. There would 
be, in fueh a cafe, no need of wearing this dif- 
guife. Men would avow faction. They would 
chufe that which fuited their intereft beft ; and 
indeed it would be of no great moment which 
they chofe. 

Eut if the fpirit of liberty, which begins to 
revive in this country, becomes prevalent, there 
will remain nothing to fear from any fafliom 
whatever, whether raafked or unmafked. Whilft 
it ismafked, and the inftruments or members of 
it purfue the national intereft though they intend 
another , the bad principle is however fo far pro- 
ductive of good , and the caufe of v~ r t.ue is fo far 
promoted by vice itfelf. Wlj.en it comes to be 
unmafked, and the inftruments or members of it 
are hurried by indifcretion , or forced by the 
courfe oi events, as they moil be, to (how their 
game, faction is that moment difarmed. The 
diilindion marked , the reparation follows of 
courfe ; and thofe who cfpoufe the caufe of the 
nation will find themfelves doubly ftrengtheued 
by the a.ffiftance which f a £lion gav* them at one 
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time , and by the oppofition Jhe makes to them 
BC another. In Ihort , gentlemen, the fpirit of 
jacobitifm my crawl about and Ikulk in corners. 
The fpirit of the other fathon may roll in gilded 
fptres, and with eredled crefts, in every public 
place, and hifs and threaten and cafl his venom 
around ; but the fpirit of liberty , like the divine 
rod of Aaron , will devcnir all the ferpeuts ot the 
magicians. 

I Tee therefore no caufe to fear that we may 
be .drawn in to ferve the purpofes of faiiion , 
whilft we purfue the caufe of liberty ; and if we 
fuffer ourfelves to be drawn off from this purfuit 
by the jealoufy which one faction endeavours to 
give us of another, we fhould be arrant bubbles 
indeed. Fog is not to be defended for pub- 
lifhing a paper liable every way to blame , and 
capable of no excufe; but if he hath hurt any 
body by it, he hath hurt himfelf; and the weigh: 
which ts laid upon it by thofe on one fide (who 
perhaps writ it) is as ridiculous as the project of 
thofe who-*' ought to advance the jacobite caufe 
by it , if it eame Vom that fide. " 

Here the old gentleman broke off, and though 
he was preffed to refume the difcourfe he had 
begun, when this interruption happened, he de- 
fired to be excufed, becaufe'it was late, and 
promifed to comply with our requeft upon fome 
other occafion. If he keeps his word , as I am 
perfuaded he will , you fhall hear again from t 
Sir , yo.urs , &c. 
D 3 
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LETTER lit. 1 
SIR, 

o UR old gentleman having kept bis word with 
the company, 1 deligned to have kept mine tvith 
you; but tome bufinefr calling me into the- coun- 
try, I fend you a lew minutes of the convarfa- 
tions which have p;dTed, in hopes that the tub. 
jeer will not be left imperfed lor as long a time 
as my affairs may oblige me to be abfent. Throw 
thefe imnnfei into what form, and make -what 
ufe of them, you pleafe. They are deligned to 
ferv; an honeft caille ; the caul'e of truth and of 
liberty. You have erpou[ed it; and I hope wilf 
purfue it, 

You are able to do thiE with fuccefs, even in 
oppoluion tc the mofl pl.iufible writers ; and 
how niuch more agairift tiie curiory obfervator, 
who appeared in the Daily Cot.r;mt , and the 
London Journalifl? 

I do not hippofe von wili think it worth your 
while to let fenoufly about anfwerillg them; but 
It may be ivorth while now and then to fhow 
them how little they dtferve to be anfwered. 

They complain' heavily of the prolixity and 
dulnels of the letters which you have publiflied. 
Might they not be taught, what they have al- 
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ready taught the world, that an eiTay of two or 
three columns may be longer than an effay A 
five or fix? Let them.- not carp at my words, 
lince they cannot miftake my meaning. 

Misht they not be convinced that they, are the 
lead competent judges V vje whole nation of the 
dulnefs of others, for this plain reafon ; that it 
is not in the cafe of dulnefs , as it is in that ot 
vit and learning ; in winch he is the beil judg« 
rf thefe. qualities in others, who poileffes them 
] imfelf in the moft eminent degree ? 

But there is a judge, before whom all pro- 
daaions of this fort are tried, and by whofe 
fertence alone they muft ftand or fall. This judge 
is ihe public; and I am. apt to think that t,lcfe 
authors may be informed of the fentence pro- 
nounced by the public on your .papers, Mr. 
D'ANVEUS, and on their own, if they will take 
the trouble to inquire ot Meffieurs ROBERTS, 
Peele, and Francklin. 
■ I am even inclined to believe that they have 
inquired ; and that , defpairing ot fuceefs before 
this tribunal, they have appealed to another; 
•where thofe , whom the public rejects, are pretty 
lure of being received. t 

Sure I am that they cannot hope to iucceei. 
any where elfe , whilfl they found their merit on 
Biilingfgate, falfe quotations, gtofs mifreprefen- 
tations, and an eternal begging of the queition. 

That they are guilty of all thefe may be Toon 
proved. I will point out Tome inftances ; as many 
as the hafle I am in allows me time to mention. 

»4 
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" The curfory obfervjtor accufes you and me 
for thefe writers are pleafed to fuppofe us to beu. 
the frfme perron, who correfponds with himfelf 
of uimiirg Irfi'cly , and jpplymii iooliihiy in every 
safe, whilft he quotes. falfely himfelf, and ridi- 
cule* ihe application* d&^fhal , it is manifeft, he 
never read. His wriole charge is built on a lie 
and a blunder. ' 

M At >n Avll is made, according to him , in one. 
of my letters, to fuppofe that the tirll dcftmclioi. 
of Rome by the Qauls (jnd,l never, heard of ; 
fecund) was a judgment from heaven on d>e 
people for their baying deponed jroni their ai.- 
cient ;obferv.inces and religiuii* ceremonies. H ull 
thi= ho makes himfilf woiidcrfujiy merry; a;>d 
jiav.ng heard that Machiavei. did not pafj fa.- a 
very ftr<mg Ijeliever, he ridicules the iruputarion 
(if fuch a fuppofitiun (o that great politician. 

But let this fcribbler learn to read , before he 
blots any more paper. Let him learn to fpeak of 
what is, or is not in books, after he hath looked 
jnto thofe books, and not from his idle imagina- 
tion of what an author jvoold or would not have 
faid , agreeably to tlje character of the author, 
which His ignorance hath taken upon truA. 

My old gentleman never faid that Machiavei. 
fuppofed the deflrudion of Rome by the Gauls 
was a judgment from heaven ; but he reckoned 
amongft other particulars , in which the Romans 
Jiad begun to degenerate, and to which they 
were brought, back by this great misfprtune, that 
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of neglefling the ceremonies of religion and the 
Jiiws of juftice. Now Machiavei, does fay this 
exprefs and itrong terms , as this writer would 
^ have known , if lie had confulted the firft chapter 
of the third book of his difcourfes on LlVY. 

But f will tell him fcmething more. This 
very Machiavel hath written a whole chapter 
concerning the* religion of the Romans; in 
Which he mentions that Rome was more obliged 
to Numa than to Romulus ; in which he ihows 
that her grandeur and felicity were owing to her 
religion; nay, he afTerts in general, that as re- 
ligion raifes commonwealths, fo the contempt of 
jt mull ruin them*. Good Gods! Is this talking 
like Machiavel? Why, truly, it is thus that 
Maciliavel talks ; and in talking thus, lie fhows 
more learning and fenfe than the obfervator is 
mafler of f 

Caft your eye, Mr. -D'ANVERS, on the next 
paragraph; in which this able perfon undertake* 
to prove from reafon, as well as hiitory, a matter 
" " The faft is this; that the -Seftruclion of 
me by the Gatib , was owing to .the oppofmon 
m . £>n foot to the meafures and perfon of the 
great and much injured CamiLLUS. " 

1ft was a grest, miitake, it feems , to mention 
this incident in the Roman hiflory , in' one of my 
letters. The obfervator (hall find that it was a 
greater blunder in him to dwell upon it, 

* I- >. C, It, 
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He knows as little oFLlVY as he does of Machta- 
VEL, or, I believe, of any other good author. Let 
him turn to the Roman hiftorian. He will find 
that LiVV, in the tranfition which he makes 
from the profeeution of Camillus to the invafion 
of the Gauls, fays, " that if there be^any thing cer- 
tain in human alijirs, Home could not have been 
taken , if that citizen had remained in it" Gut does 
he attribute the invafion of the Gauls to this man's 
baniihment? No. He attributes it to the conduct of 
three rafli and foolifh brothers , who were i en t 
ambufJadors to the Gauls, and who, by breaking 
the law of nations, j 11 flly provoked this people. 
He attributes it to the force of a'faclion, which 
prevailed tu fcrecu iIil-Fc criminals , and expofed the 
flate to ruin , rather than give them up to tullice. 

Thus the fad Hands in hift'ory. Let the obll-rvator. 
now confider whether it would be very difficult 
to make certain applications l.V it, which he would 
not like. I doubt thefe applications woultl"appcar 
much more qppolite than that, which is faid to 
be intended J in his paptr , of the character 

.great and milch injured Camillus. 

Hp\fuccecds, you fee , but ill , when he me* 

with fi&s; and I do not find that he pretends 

much tiW^fo"- The reft of his paper contains little 

more than^t 00 *' 0 ulave > libeller , incendiary , &c. 

Iftall thereffl? W ffc ot ' c e of bm olle thin S more ; 

and that is the ^fivar* he wuuid mai;e of a mif - 

ttke in printinr:.- -i \. , 
Hemufl have perct' ve ' ° r Can P ercelve 
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nothing, that it was a miftake in printing. If the 
meaning of my letter had been, that the Craftfman 
might defiroy the whole proof of arrogance brought 
ag-.inft him, by arifwering in the negative all the 
queftiom afkcd in the paragraph referred to, it 
Jlibuld have been laid five filly queftions; for they 
are five, not four; but the truth is, that no regard 
was had to the two introductory queftions; and 
that the three main queftions which follow, were 
alone meant. A writer muft be reduced very low 
in his character, who catches at Inch an im- 
pertinent opportunity of being what he imagines 
Smart. 

I fliould fay a word or two to (he profound 
Mr. Oshoune, wTio hath been' pleated to let us 
know that he prefers the abfolute monarchy of 
Augustus to the free itate, of the Roman com- 
monwealth. He prefers likewife, I fuppofe , (at 
leaf! his difcourfc leads one to think fo) the violence, 
the treachery , and the bloot'y rnafTicres, on which 
this abfolute monarchy was founded , to the civil 
Mailorders, which were occafionecjl by eUablifhing 
1 i3td maintaining an equal .commonwealth. I fhould 
Selire him to compare the reigns of a Caligula , a 
Nero, a Domitian, a Heliogabalus , (which 
had never happened , if the ufurpation of AUGUS- 
TUS had never happened ) with the glorious fourth 
and fifth centuries of the republic of Rome; 
but I have not, at prefent, time for this. I 
hope you, Mr. D'Anvehs , will give him fome 
falutary correction at your tenure, and mate him 
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free people in To proftitute a manner , and to fuch - 
flavifh purpofes ! Advife him to learn better notions 
of government from Mr. Gordon's excellent dif. 
courfes, prefixed to his tranfiation of Tacitus; 
in which he will find his favorite Augustus fet 
in a true light, and proved to be an infamous ty- 
rant, though fomewhat more artful than his fuc- 
ceflors. He muft certainly acknowledge the obliga- 
tion ; fince you cannot be fufpecVd of doing it on 
any account but that of a charitable difpofuion to- 
wards liim. If he was capable of impofing on the 
dulled quidnunc in any cofjee-houfe , or of fedu- 
cing the molt raw boy, triet -evfer eloped from 
fchool, you might be fufpcdled of feme farther 
and deeper deiign ; but when you write againft 
fo harmlefs a creature , your efforts muft pafs , and 
ought to pafs, for the pure effects of the molt 
diunterefted , the rnoft'relfaed charity. 

Let me onlyafk the fayor of you to touch three 
points, among!! others, whenever you condefcend 
to meddle with -f quire OsiiORNE. One is to ailur^ 
him, in my name, (and, it you pleare , in yoiff / 
own) thata good minilter ought notto be abuieS' 
nay more, that he who abufes him is a rogue, 
a rafcal,and an impudent (1 had almoft faid , for 
1 conform to his dialect , a traiterous ) fellow ; and 
might have juflified myfelf by the authority of a 
writer on Mr. Osborne's fide, who talked of 
allegiance to minifters j but let this important 
author know, at the fametime, that we defy him 
.. ■ ■ 
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to make the leaft ufe of thefe conceihons againf! 
any one fentence, any one word in any Craftfman 
that hath been ptibliffied. 

There are two other things , of which I defire 
yon likewife to take notice. One is fcandaloufly 
impudent; the other inf.imoully unfair. 

When his patron is commended hy any lioneft 
man in Britain , it is done moft certainly with a 
fneer. The great man is an expreffion , which hath 
undoubtedly occalioned more dicers than this 
nation had feen in a century before ; but it ii 
faucy and impudent in Mr. Osborne-U) fuppofe 
that one , who fpeaks of the king and royal family 
with all tile refped that is due to them, means 

The other thing, which I defire you to take 
fome notice of, is the malicious and mean comment 
made on an expreffion in my lafl letter to you, 
where 1 called his prefent majefly a formidable 
rival of the pretender. Mr. Oshorne is pleafed 
out of the abundance of his loyalty, to refent 
this as an infalt on tile king. Now, though in 
fh*i£tiiefs of fa£t , and propriety of language , hii 
majefiy neither is a rival to any body , nor can 
have a rival , being our r i l ^ 1 1 : ( ' : 1 and lawful king, by 
the confent of his people in parliament; (the only 
good title to the crown of thefe realms;) yet in 
pretention there is a rivalry ; and I may defy Mr. 
OsiioRNE to give any other reafon for keeping 
up fo largo an army in times of peace. 

You will obferve, Mr. D'ANVERS, that the only 
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defign of this letter is to make fame fliort obferva- 
tions on two Tilly papers, which have been pub- 
llihed againft my former letlers to ycti. You ar? 
now defined to apply the old gentleman's general 
pofitions to the Englilh hiftory from the minutes 
which I have fent yon, and which, I believe, 
■will be .as agreeable to the public, as it was to 
the company in which he delivered it 

I am, Sir, 
Your friend and reader, kc. 
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♦ REMARKS 

ON THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LETTER IV. 

Few nations have gone through more revolution!, 
few governments have appeared more unfieady., 
or fluctuated between prerogative and privilege, 
than this of Great Britain. 

If we are freemen , it is becaufe the fpirit of 
liberty has been never yet quite extinguished' 
among us. 

We have been furprifed, betrayed, forced, 
more than once, into fituations little better than 
that of downright flavery. But the uuirpatiorw 
have not become i'ettlernents. They have dif-' 
( ordered the frame , but not deftroyed the prin- 
ciples of a free government. Like cloudy morn- 
ings, (hey have loon pafled* over, and the fun of 
liberty has broke out again with double force, 
and double luftre. 

It muft be a pleafure to refieft on that uni- 
formity of fpirit, which created and has con- 
ftantly preferveii , or retrieved (he original free- 
dom of the Bntilli and Saxon conflitutiong. 
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I feel a fecret pride in thinking that I was born 
a Briton; when I confider that the Romans, 
thole matters of the world, maintained their li- 
berty little more than feven centuries ; and that 
Britain , which was a free nation above leveiiteeb 
hundred years ago , is Co at this hour. 

However ravage our Britifli anceflors may be 
reprefented by the Romans, (whom the luxury 
of Greece and the effeminacy of Aha had already 
corrupted) they certainly were a people of fpirit 
and of fenfe; who knew the ends of government, 
.■and obliged their governors to pnrfue thofe ends. 
* Cjesar himfelf acknowledges that they fought 
boldly for their liberties, when he invaded them ; 
'arid there is good reafon to believe, from his 
r ot writing, and abrupt way of leaving 
i ifland , that they gave him a warmer recep- 
l than he is willing to own. 
- ■ Rut to fpeak of them after an author in whofe 
'fame they were hetter known than they were by 
Cesar, or even by Tacitus; Dion Cassius, 
when he is about to relate the expedition of 
SEVERU3 into Britain, fays, " that they held a 
great part of the government in their own power. " 

Their long refinance againfl the Saxons fhows 
their love of at'A liberty. 

Their long refinance againft the ofurpations of 
the church of Rome , begun by Gregory, that 
flatterer of Pbocas and Brunehaui;t , under 
pretence of converting the Saxons fliows their 
love of ecdefialtical liberty. 

Though 
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Though the Saxons fubmitred to the yoke of 
Rome in matters of religion, they were far from 
giving up the freedom of their Gothic inftitmions 
of government. 

The Snxou heretoges ( that is , public generals) 
were chofen only to conduft them in war, hot to 
rule over them in war and in peace. ■ 

Thefe hcreiugns, among the German coloi,.es,' 
who fettled in the countries they conquered and 
founded new governments, became kings, anil 
had trappings enough to let off their majefty, and 
to enforce their authority ; but the fupreme 
power centred in the micklemote or witragenmote, 
compofed of the king, the lords, and the Saxon 
freemen, that original ffcetch of a Britilh parlia- 

Here all important affairs were treated. The 
conduft of their tings was examined in it, and 
controuled by it. 

The rights of the people in thole days muft 
have been earned to a very great height , fince 
they went hand in hand with thofe of the church; 
and firice a pofitive law declared , that if the king 
did not defend both, " he ibould lofe even 
the name of king. Nec nomen regis in eo con- 
fiabit, verum nomen regis perdk. " 

The principles of the Saxon commonwealth 
were therefore very democratical ; and thefe prin- 
ciples prevailed through all iubfequent changes. 

The Danes conquered the crown , but they 
wore it little , and the liberties of the Saxon free- 
E 
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men they ne er conquered j nor wrought any 
alteration in the confutation of the government. 

Thus much it was thought neceffary to premife 
concerning the original conftitutton of our govern- 
ment. We now come to that period of hiftory , 
from whence we propofe to deduce our following 
remarks. 

W ILLIAM, the Norman, is come down 
to us in hiilory under the character of a con- 
queror; and though it may be difputed whether 
he was firidlly fo, any more than feveral other 
princes , who have fupponed their titles by their 
fwords; yet we may confefs that he impofed 
many new laws->and cuftoms ; that he made very 
great alterations in the whole model of govern- 
ment; and that he, as well as- his two fons, ruled, 
upon many occafions, like abfolute, not limited 
monarchs. 

Yet neither he nor they could deflroy the old 
conftitntion ; becaufe neither he nor they could 
ext!t\;;u!fh the old fpirit of liberty. 

On the contrary, the Normans, and other 
ilrangers who fettled here, were fnon feized with 
it thcnofelVe*, itift ead of infpiring a fpirit of flavery 
into the 3. .sons. 

They were originally of" Celtic or Gothic ex- 

* 'We have thought fit to esplain the exprefTnn in this 
place, though we know the wa-d Celtic, as well as Scythian, 
hath been iif>d in the fame large and genera; fenfe, which is 
made ufeof hurt ; and we could fhowtif (uch a tiifle deleivei 
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traction, (call it which you pleafe) ai well as the 
people they fnbdued. They came out of the 
fame northern hive; and therefore they naturally 
refumed the fpirit of their anceftors , when they 
' came into a country where it prevailed. 

Stephen, the fourth king of this race, owed 
his crown to the good-will of the nation; an".\ he 
owed this good-will to the conceffions he mhe 
in favor of liberty. 

John came to the crown, after the death of 
his father Henry the fecond , and his brother 
Richard the firft,by the election of the people; 
His electors , indeed , found themfclves deceived 
in their expectations ; for he governed in the 
rtiofl extravagant manng. But they foon made 
hitn feel whole creature he was. The contefli 
between the laity anil an ambitious ufnrping 
Clergy ran very high at this time. John had 
made his advantage of thefe divisions. But the 
fpirit of liberty prevailed , and that of faction 
vanillied before it. Men grew afhamed of being 
the tools of private ambition, when public fafety 
was at flake; Thofe of the high church and thofe 
of the low church united in one common caufe. 
The king blufiered and drew out his army; but 
it was a Britilli army. No wonder therefore j if 
the king fubmltted, and Magna Charta was figned; 

it) that, by the Celts, antiquity did not always underltsnd 
[he people inhabiting a pin ct'Gaul, notwi[hfhnding the quota- 
tions out of Polybius, Dioeqrus, &c. which have been 
urged by ivay of cavil , againil us. 

i » 
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It was figrifcd again by Ills Ton and fucceffor, 
Henry the third, in foil parliament and with the 
great eft folemnity. The people however abated 
nothing of their jealous, watchful fpirit; and it 
was well for liberty they did not. The lone ickui 
of this prince was one continual ftruggle between 
himjfnd them. The iffue of this firuggle was fa- 
vdfabte to the latter. By exerting their ftrength, 
they increafed it under Henry the thud. They 
10ft no ground under Edward the firft, and they 
gained a great deal under KnwARD the fecond. 

Tims was the prefent conftitutioii of our govern- 
ment forming itfeli fur about two centuries and 
a half; a rough building raifed out of the de- 
molitions which the Nojnans had made, and 
upon the folid foundations laid by the. Saxons. 
The whole fabric was ceniented by die blood of 
our fathers; for the Bririffi liberties are not the 
grants of princi.-!. The,' are orirnnal rights, con- 
dition* of original contrails, coequal with prero- 
gative, and coeval with our government. As 
fuch, in, the days we fpeak. of, they were claim- 
ed; as fuch they were aliened by force of arms; 
as fuch they were acknowledged; and as fuch 
they were conllantly maintained afterwards by 
th.it pertinacious fpirit , which no difficulties nor 
dangers could difcourage, nor any authority 
abate; not even that of the pope, as impudently 
as it was exercifed , and as foolifhly as it was re- 
vered in thole fuperftitious ages. 

Had this fpirit relaxed in the ccurfe of fo many 
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years, our government mud have fet'tle'd" in ari 
abfolute monarchy, or tyrannical ariftocracy. 

affurrierj great powers/The barons d!d the fame! 
The people groaned under the oppremon of both. 
This union was unnatural, and could not laft 
The barons, enjoying a-' fort of leudatory fove- 
reignty , were often partners , and fornetimes 
riv;ils of the kings. They had oppofite interefts, 
and they foon dallied. 
' Thus was the opportunity created of re-efh- 
blifhing a more equal free government than that 
which had prevailed after the Norman 'invafion. 

The kings , the barons , and the clergy , not 
left ambitious or avaricious than either of the 
others, had powerful means of promoting their 
usurpations. The commonalty had little or no 
fbare in the legiflatore ; made no figure in the 
government, and it is hard to conceive how they 
could aft, as the others might, and certainly did , 
by particular concerts, to the advancement of 
their p^rticu'ar tnterelU. 

All thefe diladvantages were fupplied by . that 
fpirit of liberty, which difhifed itfelf thron S h the 
whole mafs. Numbers were on the Tide of the. com- 
mons. In all difputes therefore, it was nuceffary to 
apply to them. They made the proper ufe of filch, 
conjunctures. Whoever loft , they, were hire to be 
gainers; for fo they deemed themfelves when they 
fuffered all the hardships of war, and even laid down 
their lives in the quarrel, if they left liberty more 
improved and better fecured to their poflerity. 

E 3 
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By concefiions to the commons, our kings main- 
tained and extended their prerogatives over tlie 
barons. By efpoufing the national intureft, the 
barons continued able to .cope with the crown, till 
they broke among themfelves. Nay, even the 
church' i notwithstanding that ancient and dole 
alliance between iecuhufantl ecclefiaftical tyranny, 
was forced, or. fom» ferf occafions , to be a friend 
to the liberties of the people. 

The king, the barons, and the clergy, were 
all, in reality, enemies to public liberty. Their ■ 
party were fo many faclions in the nation; yet 
they all -helped , in their turns , to eftabiifh 
liberty. 

So true it is that every thing, even the vices 
of mankind, and the misfortunes of a country, 
will turn to the advantage of liberty, where the 
fpirit of it is maintained in vigor; as every tiling, 
even the good qualities of mankind and the prof: 
perity of a country, may operate a contrary eifeit, 
where this fpirit is fuffered to decline. 

As lofing the fuirit of liberty loll the liberties 
of Rome , even while the laws and constitutions, 
made for the prefervation of them , remained 
entire; fo we fee that our anceflors , by keeping 
this fpirit alive and warm, regained all the ad- 
vantages of a free government, though a foreign 
invafion had deftroyed them , in great meafure , 
and hadirnpofed, * very tyrannical yoke on the 
nation. ^ • 
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We are now come to ^?-reign of Edward 
the third. We mufl defn otir readers to (top 
here, and at the reign of his fuccelfor a little; 
fmce no 'reigns can furnifh us wkh ' more memor- 
able 'and pertinent examples, tc (how how the 
fpirit of liberty exerts itfelf in favor of good 
princes; how flow it is to aft even againft the 
word; and yet how effeftually it is able to aft, 
even in the moft defperate cafes. 

Old Froissart ^fays that the Englifh had an 
opinion , grounded on obfervations 'made from 
the days of good king Arthur, that between two 
valiant and able princes in this nation , there 
always intervenes a king " moins fuffifant de 
■ lens & deproueffe; oflefs fenfe and courage." I 
fliall not warrant the exaft truth of this obferva- 
tion. The proportion , I fear , is mueh greater on 
the worft fide in all kingdoms. But ceriainly 
Edwaud the third , whofe ftory gave occafion to 
Eroissart to broach this anecdote, itands between 
his lather Edward the fecnnd , and his grandfon 
KicHAiin the fecond, a bright inilarice of this 

* Vol. i. c. a< ' '. - - 
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truth, that " great and good princes are favorer* 
bf liberty, and find their account in promoting 
the fpirit -of it; whilft the.weakeft and the worfl 
princes chiefly afied, . ab.fo1.ute power and often 
meet with the fate ''they- defe'we for fuch 
attempts. " 

The former know -that they have nothing to ap- 
prehend from this.'fpirit*; and they wifely prefer 
the generous efforts of good will and affection to the 
reluitant compliances of fuch as obey. by force..- 

The latter , confeious that they are unable to 
lead, enieavuur to drive their people. Unwor- 
thy to be kings , they flruggle to be tyrants. 

Few were the blemiihes, which may be thought 
to t.-irnifh the luftre of this reign of Edward the 
third. Few and fhort were the ftraggies between 
him and his people; for as he was fierce and 
terrible to ■ his enemies , he was amiable and 
indulgent to his fubjeifs. He not only obferved 
the laws, but he made the fenfe of the nation in 
fome meafure a law to him. On this principle 
(in which, to a conddering mind, there will ap- 
pear as much wifdom ^s goodnefs ) he removed 
afon, nay a favorite miftrefs from court. 

Henry the fourth, if 1 miflake not, did fome- 
thing of the fame kind ; and which of their fuc- 
celfors i after ftich examples , could prefume to 
think it below .his dignity to confnlt the inclina- 
tions of his people , and male them the rule of 
his conduct? 
Under this gfeat prince , the canftitution ol eur 
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parliaments , and the whole frame of oor govern- 
ment hecame reduced into a better form. A 
fpkit of liberty breathes in the laws of thi< 
glorious king; and the power and duty of parlia- 
ments are let forth, in Pome of them, with fnch 
terms as would never have been pafTed by a 
prince who had put the leaf! pedantry, or the 
leaf! foppery into his notions of iungfhip. 

The Ipirit of liberty was not idle in this reign, 
though it had little or no occation of exercife 
againft the crown. The ufurpations of the church 
were many and grievous. They had been long 
murmured again!! ; but a falfe refpecl for religion 
had hitherto maintained them. This delufiptl 
began now to be removed. WluKLIFFF. arofe to 
difpel this magic charm ; to undraw the veil of 
this pretended f.mfluary, and to espofe the hor- 
rors and trifles which lurked behind it to public 
view, indignation and contempt. The ax wai 
now firft aimed at the root of popery ; and prelates 
■were taught the firft leffons of moderation. Parlia- 
ments fat and proceeded on buhnefs , even on 
.jcclefiaflical bufinefs, without the intervention of 
^mitres. There was, I believe *jpne parliament 
* Tlld, to which few or none of the prelates were 
fummoned ; in order , perhaps , to teach them 
how little their concurrence was eflentiaj to give 
due weight to the counfels , or full authority to 
the adls of parliament. 

As this prince loved, inflead of hating, as he 
encouraged, inflead of difecjtin tenanting the fpirit 
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of liberty in his people ; fo he was ftrengthened 
and fupported by it in fueh a manner, and in 
fuch circumfhnces as cannot he paralleled. 

The nation hid been miierahly haraffed by 
civil wars and oppreifions of various kinds, when 
he came to the crown. The burden of perfonal . 
fervtre , and the taxes raifed to defend the domi- 
nions which his predecefiors held on the conti- 
nent, had exhauiled all degrees of people. This 
n:ifchief was fo much refented by them , that 
foreign inierefl and fori ijn connffls may hejuitly 
reckoned among the principal caufes of all the 
difputes, and even wars, between them and their 
former kings. 

In this flirtation and in this temper of mind 
was the nation, when Edward the third, by 
laying claim to the crown," and undertaking the 
Conquefl of France, opened to his fubjeils the 
terrible profpeS of being worfe than ever oppref- 
,fed by the fame grievances ; and yet his nobility 
and commonalty feconded him in all thefe enter- 
prifes , with fewer complaints than could have 
been expe&edt Thefe men , fo apt to complain, 
of grievances', "and fo little patient under therfjiffl 
carried him triumphantly through all his wX* 
abroad, though they fjitggled with want, ptfti- 
lence, a>id famine at home. 

What prfticiple produced this wonderful change? 
Did higher notions of prerogative prevail ? Had 
the dodrines of a flavifh fubmidion at once pof- 
fefled 9ur anceltors ? By no means." Itwasnotihe 
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power , it was not the authority of the king, which 
farced; but it was the character of the man , which 
invited to thefe compliances. The Jpirit of liberty 
exerted itfelf in favor of the patron of liberty. 

A corrupt parliament , a degenerate nobility; 
a fervile commonalty will facrifice any thing to 
any prince ; to a RlCHAHD the fecond , or an 
Edward the third , equally and indifcriminately. 
But a free, a generous, a virtuous people (fuchas 
we may boaft our anceftors were in thofe days) 
will facrifice every thing , except liberty , to a 
prince like Edward the third ; and liberty is a 
facrifice, which a prince, like him, will never 
require at their hands. To him , who would re- 
quire it, they would facrifice nothing. Such a 
people may be well governed with eafe ; and it 
ought to be liard to govern them ill. They will 
do more for a prince whpm they love and efteem, 
than lie has a right to expect from them. If they 
do lefs for a prince whom they defpife or hate , 
they are furely very excufable. 

In order to render this example Hill ftronget 
and more ufeful , it may be proper to point out, 
fcfides his general character, fonie of thofe parti- 
culars in the conduct of Edwahd the third, Which 
■probably induced his people to facrifice their 
eftates, and their lives too, fo chearfully in a 
caufe, to -which under other princes, they had 
been fo averfe. 

In the firft place , as his father EdwaKD the 
fecond loft his crown and his life, in the molt 
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miferable manner , by differing Mmfelf to be 
governed by his min liters , and protecting them 
from the refent merits of the people; fo his Ton 
very early exerted his own authority , and heed 
himfelf from the guaidi-mfiiip , or rather fubjec- 
tion, of the queen and Mortimer, who had long 
oppreffed ihe nation, and diflionored the young 
king by rheir fcandalous conduct. 

The next real'on feems to have been this; though, 
he was magnificent in his court, yet he limited, 
with great care, the exactions of his purveyors; 
iept a fevere hand over them; and fuffered no 
more to be levied on his people, than what the 
necelTary expenfe of his houftiold rpquirtd. He 
faved for his people, not for^himk-lf. 

Thirdly, the taxes laid in hi* time, were laid 
for vifible and important fervices , wherein the 
honor at leaft of the nation was concerned; which 
every man knew and approved. 

Fourthly, the expenfes were leffened by that 
double economy, which is fo rarely found, or 
even nnderftood. I mean not only that inferior 
economy, which, confifts in the management ci 
the receipts and*fnues of the public revenue; b» C 
that Superior economy, which confifts in cqd- ' 
tfiving the great fchemes of negociation and action. ' 
"When the talents for this economy are wanting in 
thofe who govern , the public pays for their want 
of genius ; and the prince's , or mtnifier's errors 
are fo many additional taxes on the people, 
[When, thefe talents are not wanting , the very 
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reverfe happens. The gonitis of the prince or 
minifier comes in aid of the public charge. Much 
is fayed; and art and management fupply it all. 

Euward the third began his war againft France, 
in conjunction with German allies. He faw no 
better expedients at that time. But as foon as 
fortune and intrigue had procured it from him , 
he took, another fhon, cheaper, and more effectual 
method. He fupported the earl of Montfokt, 
competitor with CHARLES of Blois, for the duchy 
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was to fpend greal funis of money. The princes 
of ihe empire , who had taken as much as they 
would of his gold and his filver , and had done 
norhing for it, were accuftomed to amufehim, 
and to tire him out. He condefcended therefore 
to the requeft of the earl very joyfully. " 

Fifthly , it was not owing to his fuccefs that the 
people had a good opinion of his enterprifes, and 
promiied themfelves a happy iflue, how difficult, 
or dangerous foever thefe enterprifes might appear. 
Their confidence was phced , and very juftly, 
in thofe qualities, and that tenor of conduct, 
which they obferved in.their king ; aud to which 
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Jjis prodigious fucceli was owing. No man con- 
trived , prepared , refolved with more phlegm ; 
or afled with greater fire ; the Teverfe of his 
fuccefTor, who refolved raflily and executed 
irrefolutely. He waited fometimes for oppor- 
tunities ; but he always improved them, when 
they happened ; and thofe accidents , which 
govern, or dictate the meaftires', and perpetually 
fiiift the fluctuating fchemes of weak govern- 
ment* , were bent , by this great prince, to 
ferve the wifeft and moll fteady purpofes. 

Sixthly, if he drained away fome of the 
national wealth by taxes , he reftored it very 
amply again, by the great care he took of ex- 
tending and improving trade; by which he opened 
new mines of treafure -, and, fora lew temporiry 
contributions , enriched his people to future 
generations. A prince, who adds tj the national 
flock , has a right to fliarc the adv jnuge he 
procures , and may demand fa pp lies from his 
people, without blulliing. But a prince , who 
lives a rent-charge on the nation lie governs.) 
who (its on his throne, like a mofifttous drone 
In the middle of a hive , draining all the combs 
of iheir honey, ami neither making, norafufting 
the induflrious bees to make any; fuch a prince, 
I fay , ought to bluili at every grant he receives 
froma peoplewho never received any benefit from 
him. The duke of Gloucester told Richard 
the fecond, on his reftoring Brefl to the duke 
of^BlUTTAHTj that he fhould have taken a town 
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by his own valor and condufl , before he re- 
figned what his anceflors hr\d left him. Much to 
the fame purpofe might an opprefled people juftly 
anfwer a craving prince. Wlien you have in- 
creafed the riches , and advanced the profperity 
of the nation, you will have lome right to make 
thefe demands upon ns; but till then we fljall 
think that you have none. 



LETTER VI. 

T'hE glorious fcene of government whicH 
difplayed itfelf in the reign of EDWARD the third, 
was ftrangely altered on the fucceffion of Richard 
the fecond , a violent j haughty , obftinate and 
weak prince: whofe reign, as one of our hiflo- 
rians obferves, " affords but little matter that may 
Ihine in hiffory; and cannot boafl of any one 
ij,re;il :;nd difhu^uilhed captain , anyone memor- 
able battle , or important fiege ; but prorogations 
of truces, abfiinencea , fufierances , patiences, 
tolerances , were the language and amufement of 
the times ; and treaties were all the while kept 
on foot for a perpetual peace; treaties, fays he, 
hitherto fruitlefs, illufory and impracticable." 

* Mr. Franklin was taken up for printing this paper 
and the presiding one , on the reign pf F.uward the 
third ; but no farther profecution hath been cummenced 
againf! him on that account. 
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It imift be confeffed that the reins of govern- 
ment hung pretty loofe in the hands of Edward 
the third, towards the latter end of his reign; 
from whence proceeded the growth of thofe fac- 
tions which diftnrbed the beginning of his grand- 
fotl'l rtign. Some part of this was owing, very 
probably, to the abuTe of Wickliffe's doftrines; 
more to the cruel treatment which the inferior 
part of the commonalty received. The lords grew 
tyrants, and the commons rebels. But thefe com- 
motions were foon fuppreffed by the united force 
of the refl of the nation; much fooner, and with 
confequences lefs fatal than in other countries ( 
where rebellion and popular infurreflions feem 
to have been the epidemical diiltmpers of that 
age, 

If the fpirit of faffion was ioon quelled among 
the commons, it prevailed openly, icandaloufly, 
and dangeroufiy in the court. Something of it 
might be dilcerned , perhaps, among the lords, 
who oppofed the court; even in the duke of 
Gloucester , the favorite of the people ; in the 
duke of Lancaster, a wife prince, and who 
a£led long the moderating part ; in Arl'NDEl and 
others. Nothing of it was to be obferved in the 
general proceedings of parliament, and in the na- 
tional conduit. 

The juftnefs of the characler given before of JllCII- 
ARD the fecond, difcovered itfelf very early in his 
aclions. He had a brutality and a good opinion 
of himfelf, one of which might have betrayed 
him 
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him into a difcovery of what it was his interefl to 
conceal, if the other had not made him capable 
oi doing it, even on refleclion. Hence came 
(hole famous and foolilh fayings of this prince, 
which hillory has preferved , and which tgave 
his people timely warning what they had -»ta 
expect from him. Of his commons he faid, " that 
flaves they were, and naves they fhould be." Upon 
aii addrefs from parliament , to remove his chan- 
cellor and treafurer , his anfwer was , " that he 
would not remove , at their requeft , the meaneft 
bullion out oE his kitchen." 

However, he found men, as all princes may 
eafily do , who flattered him in his vices and 
follies; fuch men, lor inftance, as Nevil, Vere 9 
Poole, Tressilian, and others; who, to fallen 
him to themfelves, made the nation odious to 
him; as they made him odious to the nation by 
their rapine, their infolence, and by a weak ad- 
miniftration; whicil espofed the kingdom to be 
invaded hy the Scots , and threatened and infult- 
ed by the French. 

During all this time parliaments met frequently, 
and gave neceffary fupplies; fome grievances- 
they redrelfed; but bore the mai-adminiflration 
of the court -fa£iion till the tenth year of thi» 
king; when tliey. profecuted the favorites with 

They fp.ired nothing' to provide for the defence 
of the kingdom by fea and land ; and having put 
the adminiftration , for a time, into the hands of 
F 
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perfons chofen by themfelves , gave the king fuch 
a warning, as might have; (aught him to abandon 
a faction, and to throw himfelfonhis people; 
but it proved in vain. His favorite minifters per- 
fuadtfd him that they differed for his fake; that 
thif aim of their enemies was lo dethrone him by 
dilgracing them ; and whiift all the troubles of 
his reign were due to his fupport of them, they 
made him believe that they fulfered for executing 
his orders, and maintaining hia authority. Nay, 
they reprefented to him, that by aeeufing the 
counfellors, a man plainly (hows that he believes 
the fovereign incapable of governing; and that 
the readieft way to difcredit a prince, is perfua- 
ding his fubjefls, that he mates ufe of ill mi- 
nifters. Thefe arguments and artifice's, ridiculoui 
as theyfeem, fncceeded, and had their effect lot 
fome time longer. 

The deluded king entered into a clofer con- 
junction than ever with his minifters. He took 
their iniquities on himfelf ; made their caufe his 
own; was privy to their plots of poifoning their 
enemies; of packing juries; of corrupting the 
judges to give opinions againit law; and to all that 
dirty work which they wanted , not he. Nay, by 
his encouragement they raifed troops, and a bat- 
tle was fought in their quarrel, but they were 
defeated; and the fourteenth parliament, called 
the wonder-working parliament, having punifhed 
the judges and minifters with proper feverity , 
endeavoured to reconcile the king and his people. 
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They gave him great fubfidies, and renewed 
their homage and fealty to him. 

Even all this flilt proved in vain. No experi- 
ence was fuflkient to reclaim Richard the fecond. 
He governed tyrannically at home , and took a. 
wife, and bought a peace from France. It is re- 
markable that the peace cofl him 400,00'J. much 
more than he got by bis wife- His favorVe mi- 
nifters had, before this time, endeavoured to per- 
fuade him to give up Calais , and purchafe the 
friendfhip of France to afiift him againft the lords 
and others , who oppofed him. This is not the 
laft, nor leaft inftance of conducting foreign affair* 
purely with regard to the intereft of minifters, 
and without any to the honor and intereft of the 

The factions among the greai men were of 
double advantage to the king for a time. 

Firft, the body of the people, who fliowed 
themfelves fufEcierttly animated with a fpirit of 
liberty , grew cool in efpoufing the quarrel* of 
the lords, after they thought liberty fecured by 
the proceedings of parliament , in the tentli year 
of this king; and though many particular aftion* 
of violence, of treachery, and of cruelty, were 
committed by Richard the fecond, they bore 
all with the greateft patience for feveral years. 

In the next place, thefe fafliom among the 
great men enabled the king to divide them; to 
play one againft the other; and to build up his 
tyranny on the ruin* of both. His uncle, ihe. 

F s 
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duke ot Gloucester, was barely betrayed , and 
barharoufly murdered by him. He procured a 
packed parliament, confining of men impoied on 
the fliires and towns by the king's authority, 
wholly managed by court- favorites , arid which 
bent all its endeavours to defiroy the liberties 
and privileges of the people. With the help of 
Inch ^parliament, he wreaked vengeance on thofe 
who had oppofed him; got his authority exalted 
above all law, and exercifed a mod cruel tyranny. 

The people (till bore, and it is probable that 
the king, and others as well as he, imagined that 
they would be obliged to bear on; fince the 
whole legiflature united in their oppreffion. But 
in this he was deceived. When the parliament 
took the part of the people, the people followed 
the motions of parliament. When they had no 
hopes from parliament , they followed the firil 
fhndard which was fet up againfl the king The 
fame fpiiit of liberty, which had been fo flow to 
act under fo many provocations, acted with the 
greateft vigor when it was leaft expected. The 
king, at the head of an army in Ireland, the duke 
of York at the head of another in England, and 
the earl of Salisbury at the head of a third, 
could do the king no fervice. The armies would 
not fight for the king agaiiift their country. The 
whole nation abandoned him, or acted agaiuft 
him. Some of his minifters were hanged, parti- I 
cularly thofe who had been the great inftrumenta 
of taxing and opprefling the people. He was at 
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' length forced "to refigu , and to fubrcribe' in in- 
ftrament with his own hand, by lyiiieh he con- 
felled ; himfelf unworthy to .govern tha kingdom 
any longer. This inftrument of re!igna.tion was 
not only unanimouily approved, of in pai'tiarnent , 
but articles of accufaiioO were ordered to be 
drawn up againft him, t*-juftify their refolntion 
of depofmg him. Thefe articles were thirty-five 
in number, fetting forth t\e particulars of his 
mirgovemment ; two of which are to this effeiS : 
That he had put the adminiflration of the pub- 
lic affairs in the hands of unexperienced and ill— 
defigning perrons, to the great damage of the 
people, who were loaded with exceffive taxes ; 

That in his negociations with foreign princes , 
he had made ufe of fo many equivocations and 
fophiftries, that none would take his word any 
more. " 

It is very obfervable that thefe extremities fell 
upon Richard the fecond , at a time when every 
thing Teemed to contribute to hii fupport in the 
exercife of that arhitrary power which he had 
affumed. Thofe whom he had molt reafon to 
fear , were removed euher by violent death or 
baniJhment; and others were fecured in his in- 
tereft by places, or favors at court. The r great 
offices of the crown, and the magiflracy of the 
[ whole kingdom were put . into fuch hands as 
were fit for his defigns; befides which he had a 
parliament entirely at his devotion"; but all there 
advantageous circuinftance* ferved only to prove 
F3 
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that a ptjnce can have n.. real fecnrity ajrrtinft the 
jnffc refemrnena tf an injured and exaf pern ted 
nation, for, a% Raptn obferves ugpn the fad ca- 
taflrophe of this reign, and that of Edward tlie 
tecond; " in fuch governments as that of Eng- 
land, all endeavours .tried by the king to make 
himfelf abfolute , arftbu.t f» many fteps towards 
bit own downfal. ' ■ ■. 

It is farther obferved by another eminent writer 
npon this reign, (which he jiifljy calls a reign of 
favorites) " that the kit));, in his dilh-efe , faw 
himfelf forfaken by thofe whom he fnould have 
forlaken before the very men who had fo macli 
flattered him with their exedlive love and loyalty; 
and, like thofe mean ird>cls, which live with a 
little warmth, but fhrink at .-my change of wea- 
ther, they, who had contribnted to all his errors ; 
in Ins profperity, tranfplanted their /eal into the 
jiew finiflnne t as foon as his uicccflor demanded > . 
the crown. " 
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FROM the reigns of Edward "the third-, ink 
Richard the fecond, we fliall haflen downwards 
as faft as fome neeefTary obfervations will, permit. 
Thofe of the princes of -York and Lancaster 
form a period of more thaj^eighty years, which 
'paiTed in foreign and ctV'ii.'.jjVars ; in frequent re- 
Volutions of government , and In all thofe diforders 
which tifually accompany and follow fuch rcvolu- 

The party of Richard the fecond, .even after 
the death of that unhappy prince, broke out into 
open rebellion againfl Henp.y the fourth, but their 
efforts were vain. He held the crown faft which 
the parliament had given him; and the chief of 
his oppofers perifhed in their attempts. Happy hadit 
• been if they alone had fuffered ; but here we mufl 
obferve a necefTary and cruel conlequence of 
faction. As it oppreiieth the whole community, if 
it fucceeds; fo it often draws opprefhon, not on 
itfelf alone, but on the whole community, when 
it faiis. The attempts to dethrone Henry the 
fourth, juilified him, no doubt, in fupporting 
himfelfby a military force. They excufed him, 
likewife, very probably, in the minds of many, 
for governing with a lev ere hand; for doing fcveral 
illegal and tyrannical actions; ..for invading the 
privileges of parliament, 'at leaft in the point ci 
elections, and for obtaining, by thefe meansj 
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freqnerit fcnd heavy taxes on the people; for all 
trus might appe.ir tlie harder, bc'C^ufe it happened 
in thereigri of a ting, who had no title to his 
crown but the good will of the people, and the 
free gift of parliarrient j lo it might appear , on the 
other hand, the lefs giievmii, Becaufe fome pnrt 
of it was rendered ritfcetfary by the oppofuion 
which a faflio.n lo-'a parliamentary eflab- 

liihment, and heci$£iS»e' refl of it was rcpre- 
fented , perhaps ', l/fider that umbrage , to be lb 
likewife, by the couit-logic of that age. 

A people may be*periuaded to hear.p.nicmly a 
great deal of oppreffion , as long as they can be 
perfuaded that they bear it only to defend then- 
own choice , aiirl to maintain their own ads; but 
if they diTtover this to be nothing more than a 
pretence , by which fuch powers are kept up as 
are un'neceiTary to their fecurity, and dangerous 
to their liberty ; by which the wealth of the whole 
nation U drained into the coffers of a few; and 
by which in one word , they become expofed to 
ruin by the very means which they took to avoid 
it; it cannot be txpefted that they will be patient 
very long. 

It deferves particular notice a that although Henry 
the fourth was willing to fliow his clemency at the 
beginning ot his reign, by infliding a very flight 
punilliment on the wicked and hated minifiers of 
the late king, yet it being alledged in their excul'e 
v that Richard had compelled them to ad, tho 
parliament took occafion from thence to pafs an 
aft , by which it Was declared that , for the future , 
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compulfion fhould he no legal excufe to jnflify 
actions contrary to law." The reafonablenefs and 
expediency of this aft are very manifefl, For it ii 
the difpenfable duty of a good minifter to difluade 
his matter from all illegal meafurefl , or , if he can- 
not prevail, to quit his fervice, rather than fufier 
hLmfelf to be made; the inflmment of them : and 
if the commands of the prince were to be allowed 
a fufficient juftification, the preogative of doing no 
wrong would be extended to minifters , and no- 
body would be left accountable ior mal-ad- 
mmiflration. 

In the (hort but triumphant reign of HeKRY 
the fifth , The fpirit of faflion was awed , and the 
fpirit of liberty Tiad no occafion of exerting itfeli; 
at leafk, with fimggle and in any fignal manner, 
tinder a prince juft, moderate and pious, accord- 
ing to the religion of thofe times. 

The reign of his fon was the reign of faflton;' 
and it difclofes a horrid fcene of iniquity, folly 
and madnefs. The fcandalotis management of public 
affairs, which brought infinite lofs and difhonor 
to the nation, gave real occafion, as well as pretence, 
(^commotions and infurrectiona. The contemp- 
tjra* char.i&er of the man who fat 'on the throne, 
r*$v%d the hopes of the faflion of York. The 
fa&ion of "Lancaster took the alarm. Moftofthe 
great and aftive men were attached to one fide or 
to the other, by obligation, by refentment, by 
hopes, or by fears. The national intereft was funk, 
to the fhame of the nation, in tiie particular in- 
bereft of the families. 
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In the civil wars which happened a rcntory* 
and .1 half , or two centuries before this time, the 
point in difpute was how ihe people iWild he 
governed. In thefc weare {peaking of, the point 
in difpute wa< who fhould govern. 'I he full was 
worth contending for, and defcrved all tlie blood 
which was Died in the quarrel. ISut this cannot 
be hud ol the !aft, which ought always to he 
looked upun with gwat indifference ; except in 
Cafes where .: hat fo immediate and ncce!lj:y a re- 
l.ition Ig the l.ifi, th;.t feniring die hrlt deptnds, 
in :. ; ri\i: meafure, <>o fctilnig tho lall. Such cafes 
have happened ; and particular infLiiices may be 
eafily found; hut the contrary cafes, where men 
have fought for governors without regard to 
jiovenimeiit , are eal'y to be round likewife; and 
that was plainly the cafe of the two faflions of 
York and La;: caster. 

The parliaments in thofe days feemed to he in 
another temper ; very little concerned who was 
king, and very much to preferve the conflimtion. 
In the many revolutions which happened, each 
fide would have the parliament for them. What- 
ever titles they fe[ up , they were glad to holdjip 
crown by the grant, or by the coniirmati^Rf 
parliament. The parliament wifely complied,"^n* 7 
ever prevailed. The chance of war determined 
who iotild be ting; at one time Hekry thefixth, 
at another Edward the fourth; and the parlia- 
ment accordingly placed them on die throne, 
and fettled their government. 
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There is another obfervation which ought to 
be made before we leave this period of time The 
reigns of Richard the fecond , and Hen HY the 
fourth, had ihown the dangerous confequences of 
that influence which the crown had obtained in 
the elections of members of parliament. The 
watchful fpirit of liberty was foon jihrmed, and 
prevailed to make fuch regulations about elections, 
and about the qualifications of the electors and 
the elected , as feemed at that time fufficient to 
prevent tills influence For the future. Thefe regula- 
tions appear in feveral laws, made during the 
reigns of the three Lancaftrian princes; and our 
eleclions proceed* ,'in a great meafure, upon them 
to this very day. Thefe regulations have requi- 
red, and muft, in the nature of things, require 
to be altered , as the co We of accidents , or the 
change of national circumftances fhallfuggeft reafons 
for fo doing. But then fuch alterations have been , 
and ought always to be contrived fo as to adapt 
them better , and to enforce them more ilrongly ; 
becaufethe principle on which they are founded can 

Kvary, and is fo effemial to the preferva- 
f liberty, that if it be loft, and if a practice in 
tion to it fhould ever prevail , the balance of 
our government would be that moment loft, and 
the Britifbv confiitution left at the mercy of any 
ambitious prince, or wicked minifter. 

For this reafon Mr. Rapin obferves very juftly, 
" that there are but two ways of depriving the 
Englifh of their liberties; either by laying afide 
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parliaments, or bribing them;" and in another 
place he lays , that the Engliili freedom will be at 
an end , whenever the court invades the free 
eiedion of parliaments." 

It is necefTary to infift upon this obfervation 
a little; becaufe it hath been ridiculed, though 
dully, and great pains have been taken to explode 
the doflrine contained in it; which was laid down 
in there words; « In a conftitution like ours, the 
fafety of the whole depends on the balance of 
the parts; and the balance of the parts on their 
mutual independency on each other." Thfj'e woi ,1;, 
it feems, even with thofe ofTHUANLfS to explain 
them, convey no idea to the London Jouniaiift; 
bur this will be found, as I apprehend, to be his 
fault, or his defed; not Oldcasile's. A man 
born without the fenfe of hearing, or flopping his 
ears, and determined at any wte not to hear, 
tnjy be deaf to the voice of StEKTQR hirafclf. 

I (hall not enter into any alin-otions wim the 
London Jouvnalift, nor f»o out of the road to have 
the honor of fuch eompiny. litJt when I meet 
Mm in my way i I UmII encounter him frankljA' 
without the It-ill fear "f being crnlJied h y,^J 
weight of his arguments ; or which is tnortf,^r$ 
the power of his patron. 

To fay , lifce this author, " that tlje carrying 
on of bufinefs, and maintaining government by 
powers abfolutely diftujici, and abfolutely indepen- 
dent, U a - ere Utopian fcheme, " muft proceed 
from ignorance or folly. Have not powers, ab- 
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folutely diftin&and independent, been joined by 
(scleral unions? Are no fuch examples to be 
found, even at this day? Ha3 not this been 
brought about by the very reafon given to prove 
that it can never happen ; becaufe men agree 
when they fee reafon for agreementjand they fee 
reafon for agreement, when they fee their intereft 
in agreeing? OsitORNE could not be in earneft, 
when he let fuch fluff fall from Bis pen: Ho 
meant to elude the argument, and to perplex his 
readers, or he meant nothing. But this" fliail not 
pafs. The matter is too important. He fliill be 
talked to, as he defires, without a metaphor; 
and what has been advanced fliail be applied to 
our government. 

A king of Great Britain is that fupreme magif- 
trate, who has a negative voice in the legiflature. 
He is intrufled with the executive power; and 
feveral other powers and privileges, which we call 
prerogatives, are annexed to this trull. The two 
houfes of parliament have their rights and privi- 
leges ; fome of which are common to both; others 
particular to each. They prepare, they pafs bills, 
or they relufe to pafs fuch as are fent to them. 
They addrefs , reprefent , advife , remociuratei 
The fupreme judicature refides in the lords. 
The commons are the grand inquefi of the nation; 
and to them it belongs likewife to judge of nation- 
al expenfes, and to give fupplies accordingly. 

If the legiflative, as well as the executive power, 
was wholly in the king, 33 in fome countries, he 
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would be abfolute ; if in the lords , out govern- 
ment would be an ariftocracy ; if in the commons, 
a democracy. It is this divifion of power , thefe 
diftind privileges attributed to the king, to the 
lords,. and to the commons, which conflitute a 
limited monarchy. 

Again; at they conflitute a limited monarchy, 
In the wifdom of our government has provided, 
as far as human wifdom can provide, for the 
preservation of it, by this divifion of power, and 
by thefe diftinit privileges. If any one part of the 
ihree, which compofe our government, fhocld, at 
any time , ufurp more power than the law gives , 
or make an ill ufe of a legal power , the other 
two parts may, by uniting their ltrength , reduce 
this power into its proper bounds , or correct the 
abufe of it; nay, if at any time two of thefe 
parts fhould concur in uiurping, or abufmg 
power, the weight of the third may, at leafl, 
retard the mil'chief, and give time chance for 
preventing it. 

This is that balance which has been fo much 
talked of; and this is the ufe of it. Both are plain 
to common fenfe, and to experience, as will ap- 
pear farther in the courfe of thefe remarks ; where 
we fliall have occalion to ihow how often the 
proper ufe of this balance hath laved our con- 
ftitution ; and to what misfortunes we have been 
expoled by the neglect , or improper ufe of it. 

Since this divifion of power, and ihefe diftincl 
privileges conflitute and maintain our gbvern- 
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mem, it follows that the confufion of them tends 
to deftroy it. This proportion is therefore true; 
that, in a conftitution like ours, the fafety of the 
whole depends on the balance of the parts. Let 
us fee whether it be true that the balance of the 
parts confifts in their mutual independency. 

To fpeak again without any metaphor, the power 
which the feveral parti of our government have 
of eontrouling and checking one another, may 
be called a dependency on one another; and may 
be argued for by thofe who want to throw dark- 
nefs round them, as the dependency oppofed to 
the independency . mentioned in the propohtion. 
But the fallacy is grofs. We have Ihown that 
this power of control in each , which remits 
from the divifion of power amongft all the parts 
of our government, is neceHary to the prefer- 
vation of it: and thus a fort of conftitutional de- 
pendency, if I may have leave to expreis myfelf 
in that manner, is created among them; but 
this mutual dependency cannot be oppofed to the 
independency pleaded for. On the contrary, 
this mutual dependency cannot fubliit without 
fuch an independency; for whenever this inde- 
pendency is loll, the mutual dependency is that 
moment changed into a particular, conllant de- 
pendency of one part on two; or, which is flill 
more unreafonable, of two parts on one. The 
conftitutional dependency , as I have called it for 
diflinflion's fake, confiilsin this; that the proceed- 
ings of each part of the government, when they 
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come forth into action anil affect the whole, are 
liable to be examined anil eontrouled by the 
oilier par is. The independency pleaded lor con- 
fitl) in this; that the refolnaons of each part, 
which direct thefe proceedings, he Ui-cn inde- 
pendently and without any influence, direct or 
indirect, on the oihers. Without thciufl, each 
p.irt would be at liberty to attempt deilroying 
the balance, by ufi:rping , or abiding power ; 
but without the laft, there can be no balance at 
all. I will illuflrate this, by fuppoling a prince 
who claims and exercifes a right of levying money 
without content of parliament. He could not be 
oppoled eftedtually , it the two houfes of parlia- 
ment had not a right to oppofe him ; to call his 
miitifters to account; and to make him feel that, 
far from being abi'olute , he was under this con- 
flitutional dependency ; but he would not be op- 
pored at all, if the Two houfes of parliament 
were under his influence, and incapable of direc- 
ting their proceeding? iiuit.'jjciidcntly of him. 
One would be afliamed to iniill thus much on a 
point fo very clear , if fome men were not Jb 
hardened to all fenfe of fhame as to maintain the 
contrary; and that there are men capable of doing 
this, is one of thofe melancholy lymptoms which 
ch i rafter ize the prefent age. I could almolt appeal 
to the cool thoughts and the private reflections of 
fome of there writers , whether any thing can be 
more fcandatous than the talk they have under- 
taken. To fkreen their patrons, they endeavour 
to 
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to diftinguifh us dut of Our greateft national ad- 
vantages . as was obferved in the cafe of Dunkirk. 
To reconcile the minds of men to fuch meafures 
as (lieir patrons may want, and js no honeft man 
will cike, they ende-ivour tj demolifh the very 
Corner-ftones on which the whole fabric of liberty 
refts. Their iniquity , it mull he conleilcd , is 
very fyftetnatical. When they write for corrup- 
tion, they write lor the means. When they write 
for the dependency of the parliament on tile court,' 
they write for the end. Well might OldcAstle 
fay of thefe writers , their patrons and abettors , 
that the mafk was pulled off on one fide. Let me' 
conjure them, in the name of riiodefty , to call- 
themfelves whigs no longer. It is time they fliould 
jay that appellation afide; fmce it will not he 
hard to prove, from the general tenor of their 
writings, that the maxims they advance, the doc- 
trines they inculcate , and the conduft they re- 
commend, lead to the deflruftion of civil liberty^ 
as much as the political leffons of Sibthorpe, 
Manwaring, or archbifliop Laud himfelf. They 
and their followers declared themfelves diredly 
againfl liberty. To plead for it was almoft biaf- 
phemy; and to affert it little lefs than the fin 
againft the Holy Ghofl j according to the doc- 
trines taught by thole divines. Such abfurdities 
made few converts in thofe days; and the preach- 
ers of them would meet with the utmoft contempt 
in thefe. But the writers, of whom we aoW 
complain , afledt to maintain the caule of liberty , 
G 
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whilft they betray it. They affert the principles 
of liberty in general , and fometimes reafon upon 
them well enough 5 but when they apply them to 
particular cafes , they prevaricate , evade , and 
exert all their poor endeavours to turn the can- 
non of liberty againft herfelf. The others had 
* fcenum in cornu. " They put mankind on 
their guard againft them, and were the true pro- 
moters of all the mifchief and confufion which 
followed, when the nation run into the utmoft 
extremes , in oppofition to them. Thefe men in- 
iinuate themfclves as friends to liberty. They are 
looked upon as fuch by fome few perlons, who 
mean well to liberty , even at this time j and yet 
they are almoft wholly employed in promoting 
that which is deftrtuSive of liberty, and incon- 
Jiftent with it; corruption and dependency. Laud 
and the others endeavoured openly to lop the 
branches and cut down the tree ; but thefe men 
are privately poifoning the root of liberty. The 
power of the court , and the authority of the 
lawyers , could not make the levying fhip-money 
pafs for law, nor prevail oh the nation to bear it. 
Bat if it were poflible to fuppofe a houfe of 
commons as dependent as thele lawyers, (and 
they would be as dependent, if the dodlrines 
which we oppofe, prevailed amongft them) the 
nation might then be loaded with taxes, oppreffed 
with debts, and reduced to the greateft mifery by 
law. Our liberties, as well as our eftates , might 
be taken from us. We might be legally undone. 
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Thefe are poffible confequences of fuch doftrines. 
If they are not probable , we owe no thanks to 
the weekly preachers of them. The nature of 
our prefent fettlement, which is built on the 
foundation of liberty, the intereft and honor of 
the prince now on the throne , as well as of all 
his illuftrious pofterity , are our fecurity againil 
thefe dangers : but full I fay , we owe no thanks 
to the writers on the fide, of the miniftry. 

I have dwelt pretty much upon this point, to 
Ihow what is the real delign of thefe remarks ; 
and I wilt venture to add, that thofe perfons 
who oppofe fuch dofirines as we have been op- 
pofing, will appear at laft to be the truer! friends 
to his majefly king George and the proteftant 
fucceflion ; which can fubfift only upon thofe 
principles, upon which it waa originally eftabliffied, 
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LETTER VIII, 

If tlie reign oi Henry the iixfh was a reign of 
faclion, thofe of the houfe of York were fo like- 
wife. The popularity, bravery, cruelty , rafhnefs, 
tixorioufnefs, incontinence of Edward the fourth ; 
in Ihort, his good and his bad qualities worked 
the different effects of fnpporting, exafp era ting, 
and increafing fadtions. The characters oi Henry 
the fixth's queen, and of the earl of Warwick , 
to mention no more of the principal actors on 
that bloody ftage , confpired to maintain and. 
aggravate this national calamity. 

In thefe long, continued flruggles , the whole 
nation became involved, and the factions of York 
and Lancaster growing every day more ani- 
mated and better difciplined , we are not to won- 
der that they fought " ufque ad internecionem ;" , 
at leaft, till the field of battle, the fcaffold , and 
fome theatres of clandeftine mnrders had left no 
man, on one fide, alive, who was in condition 
to oppofe, or give jealoufy to the other. But 
that which may very juflly raife our wonder , is , 
that EdWard the fourth, having feclired to himfelf 
and his family the pofTeifion of the throne, by 
the murder of Henry the fixth and his fun , and 
by the total defeat of the whole Lancafhian party, 
fhouid fnffer two new factions to be nurfed up, 
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which divided his own party, occafioned the 
murder of his fons, and, by eftablifliing the 
fliort-lived tyranny of his brother, brought the 
earl of Richmond to the throne , and funk for 
ever the houfe of York in that of Lancaster. 

Edward the fouith's queen was the original 
eaufe of all this mifchief, and a principal fufferer 
herfelf in the courfe of it. She was refolved to 
govern at any rate; and Rapin obferves, " that, 
as her being queen gave her no manner of title 
to meddle with the affairs of the public, fits 
inew how to manage that matter another way; 
namely , by the influence flie had over the Xing. 
Though Edward oftenjprcfyed fake to 'her, the 
bore it very patiently / and never" fhowed her 
uneafinefs at it. Edward, chained to find him- 
felf at liberty to purfue his inclinations , without 
danger of continual reproaches , repaid her 
moderation with the rnoft obliging and cemde- 
fcending behaviour ; of which fhe knew how to 
make a good ufe." She maintained this attendant 
over her hufband to the lad ; and for a little 
complaifance , which coll her nothing in preferit, 
flie purchafed a degree of power in the Hate , 
which cofl her deaT in confequence , by alienat- 
ing the afleitions of the people from her hufband, 
during his life, and ruining his family afterwards, 
as I have hinted before. i 

Her aim was , according to Rapin , " to fecure 
her power during the king's life, and, in cafe fhe 
furvived him , to make fure of the government 

", ■ ©a 
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. of the kingdom, in. the name of the prince her fon, 
when he (Iiould come to be on the throne; but 
by a fatality , not miufual to the belt-laid projects, 
this very thing proved the occafion of her own and 
her family's ruin," 

I cannot think , as Rapin feems to do , that her 
project deferved to be ranked among thofe which 
ore the heft laid. It appears to be the narrow 
project of a woman , who bad cunning , infinua- 
tion, and the [pint qf intrigue , with much pride 

'and a.mbition ; but wanted that extenlive know- 
ledge', and that fupertor genius, (inch as Cathe- 
Bine_ of Medicis and .our queen Elizabeth pof- 
feffed ) which is ncCeflary to conduit To great a 
defign as her paflion prompted her to undertake; 
for what was hei-iyojeQ f Was it to acquire an 
interefl in the nation , by deferving well of it ? 
Nothing lefs. It was iingly this; to form a fac- 
tion at court, by raifing her relations and im- 

■ mediate dependents, which fliould be wholly her 
own , and into wbofe han ds Hie might throw all 

■ the power and profit which the king had to beftow. 
She had the good luck to compafs this defign, 
and triumphed , no doubt very wifely , in her 
great fucceis. Surrounded by her creatures , file 
looked no farther than that circle; and either took 
no notice of the temper of the nation , or judged 
of it by the temper of the court. But the rife of this 
faftion immediately formed another, and eftablifhed 
the difiinaion of ancient and new nobility. The 
former had the true natural ftrength, which great 
eftates in land and efbbliihed credit in the nation 
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gave them. The latter had no flrength of their 
own ; none but that adventitious ftrength , whjqh 
arofe from employments and favor at-court, Th«jy 
brought nothing to court, which coyld make,, the 
court amends for the envy and djfcontent which 
their elevation created. To fuppJy; this two thingi 
were done, which ferved, perhaps, to fortify the 
queen in her delufjon , and thereby made the 
ruin of her ambitious projects the furer. Al! thoffi 
who were not in the good graces of her faftion.', 
were difgraced at court, and iq effect banifhed from 
'C Nay, they were perfecuted by the power of 
it; ai the duke of Clarence, the King's owa 
brother , was even -to death. The names of the 
parties of Yoke rfnd Lancaster might fubfift 
and be made life .of on proper occafioiis ; hut.- in 
reality , the. being for or againft the party of the 
queen was the fole diAinflion which prevailed; and 
even the friends of the honfe of York , whom the 
queen did not affecl: , were debarred from having 
the king's ear ; excepting only three of his old and 
moll faithful fervants , who maintained themfelves 
againfi her and her faction. I mein-STAiFORD, 
duke of Buckingham, Hastings and .StaWJSX, 
Another method which this queen took to ftreag* 
then herfelf and her failion, was by raking upj 
money by illegal and oppreflive means ; particularly 
by letting profecmions on foot againfi the rich men 
of the kingdom , feveral of whom were ar^aigned^ 
of high treafon, and encouraging the judges to 
get them found guilty at any rate, Habingtow 
obferves (in hie Jiiftory of this king ■ ). that af 
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"their Wealth was the principal evidence againft 
them, though their pet'lons were acquitted, their 

■ filiates were Sound guilty, '- 

'-"'■■The fame hiftorian obferves farlher , that 
the memory of thele carriages heretofore, in a 
bufinefs that concerned the life of a man reputed 
innocent, drew the world into much fear that he 
would now decline to rigor.. Neither was the 
king totally excufed , although thisciuel avarice 
was laid to the queen , who hiving a numerous 
iffue and kindred , by favor railed up to the 
liigheft titles , was almoft necelfitated , for fup- 
portance of their honors, to rack the kingdom." 

Edwahd feemed ienfible before his death , of 
the mifchievous confequences 'which this conduct . 
and the clafhing of two factions might produce. 
He endeavoured to prevent them by reconciling 
the two parties; a poor' expedient! (.is Hapik 
juftly obferves ) " which could not eafdy produce 
the effect he expected." 

■ The duke of Gloucester, who concealed his 
defign till his brother's de.ith, took advantage of 
thefc factions. "He made his court publicly to the 
queen, and held a private correfpondence with the 
eppofite party. Nay, he found means , by fomen- 
ting it , to raife a third for himfelf. 

• I have dwelt the longer in this place on the 
flrange turns and cruel effects of faction ; becaufe 
I believe no example can be produced out 01 
any hiftory , which fets them in a llronger light; 
and becaufe this period of time affording but fmall 
raatter to legornmeiid the fpirit of liberty, which 
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Tiad little to do in the tranfactions of it, I imagine 
that pointing out the fatal confluences of the 
contrary fpirit which then prevailed , may anfwer 
the fame end ; as expofing of vice is frequently the 
ftrongeft recommendation of virtue. 

But we muft not imagine, notwithstanding all the 
contrary appearances in this period , that the fpirit 
of liberty was absolutely extinguiflied. Though 
that flame was loft for the mofl part in the ConfUnt 
glare of faction , yet it was full alive; and by living, 
preserved the conftitution of our government, 
during the whole courfe of thefe civil, wars. 

If we look clofely into thefe fcenes of confulion , 
VfH may difcover many particular inftances of the 
operations of this fpirit. Such were the difficulties 
and delays oppofed to the grant of tonnage and 
poundage for nine years together; and the many 
reftHflions added to this grant, when it was at lafi 
obtained by Edward the fourth. Other inftances 
to the fame purpofe might be quoted ; but we chufe 
to infift on a more general obfervation , already 
mentioned by us , which runs through the whole 
period, and is fo ftrotigly vouched by hiftory, 
as to admit of no cavil. 

The obfervation we are going to make contains 
a memorable exception to this proportion , which 
is but too generally true, that the fpirit of liberty 
and the fpirit of faction are incompatible, and 
cannot long fubfift together. The virtue of our 
anceftors made this exception ; and it hath been 
remembered to their fliame , that they funk the 
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national intereft in the particular intereft of two fami- 
lies; it ought to be remembered to their honor, that 
they did fo in this fingle point only, who fhould reign, 
and in no other. We took notice in a former paper, 
that upon every revolution , each fide engaged the 
parliament for them, and that whoever prevailed, 
ihe parliament wifely complied. This conduct , 
which lafted from Richard the fecond down to 
Richard the third , preferved our liberties; but 
it could not have been purfued, nor could our 
liberties by confequcnce have been prcfeived, if 
the fpirit of liberty had not been latent in the 
hearts of tliofe very men , who feemed to breathe 
nothing but faftion. . How could it have happened 
that the fole title of conqueft was never cftiiblifhed 
in fo many revolutions brought about by the 
fword , if the a£tqri in them had pot beeri'ftrongly 
affected with a love and reverence for the free 
confthution of our government ? The princes of 
York and Lancaster themfelires were willing, nay,' 
defirous to have a parliamentary confirmation (if 
their titles , real or pretended. But how came they 
to be fo defirous of it ? How came they to think 
it necefiary? The cafe 'is plain. The temper of 
their parties and of their armies begot this neceffity. 
The fpirit of liberty prevailed enough in the whole 
body of the nation, out of which thefe parties 
and armies were compofed , topreferve the princi- 
ples of public freedom , though not enough to pre- 
ferve the public peace. Each fide contended to 
have a king of their own party ; but neither fide 
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would have a tyrant. They facriftced their lives 
to faflion ; but would not give up their liberties. 
The victorious armies led their kings to the foot 
of the throne; but carried them no farther. 

The author of the fltort hifbry ot flwding ar- 
mies obferves , that " in all the wars of Vokk and 
Lancaster, whatever party prevailed, we do 
not find they ever attempted to keep up a ftanding 
army. Such was the virtue of thofe times , fays 
he, that they would rather run the hazard of for- 
feiting their heads and eflates to the rage of the 
oppofite party , than certainly enflave their country, 
though they themfelves were to be the tyrants." 
This remark is jufl, as far as it goes; and it goes 
as far as that author wanted to carry it; but it 
is not fo full , nor carried fo far as hiflory will 
wafrant. That the princes who obtained the crown 
by their armies, did not attempt to govern by 
■their armies afterwards, is moft true, and may 
. reflect fome honor on thofe princes, and on 'the 
i heads of their parties. But there is fomething 
more than tills remarkable in the conducl of iliofe 
times, for even in the heart of viftory, in the 
raptures of a fuccefsiul revolution, and before the 
armies could be difbanded, we fee thefe princes 
obliged to afcend the fleps of the throne in fucn 
manner, and under fuch conditions, as the par- 
liament thought fit to prefcribe, and as were not 
always agreeable to them. This, I am lure, reflects 
great honor on the parliaments , who were aflors 
in the lafl fcenes of all thefe revolutions; and on 
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the armies ,who contented themfelves to become 
fpeilafors in fuch conju natures. We wil! take the 
firft example which prefents itfelf in thefe wars. 

The duke of Lancaster was at the head of an 
army of 60,000 men , when he came to the crown. 
The proclamation , which he puhlifhed the very 
day he was crowned, ill owed how very unwilling 
he was to feem to hold his crown purely by right 
of eleaion. lie would gladly have fet up that of 
conqueft; or a title derived from RICHARD tlie 
fecond's refignation ; or a title by blood; or any 
title, but the true one. Notwith ftan ding this, he 
was obliged, when nothing could have obliged 
him but the fenfe of his own party and army, 
to fubmit to as formal an eledion as ever was 
made. The two houfes took notice of the 
blind claim of right, which he entered. They 
chofe him to be king, upon the qutfiion put to 
them , after having given their negative to the 
duke of York ; to his ions; and to others, who 
were feverally propofed in the fame manner to 
them. They luem iuduffrioufly to have contrived 
and purfued, on this occafion , a method of pro- 
ceeding as oppofite as poffible to the views and 
inclination of this prince, whofe army attended 
him , and whofe rival was his prifoner. 

Again, to take another example from the latter 
end of thefe wars. The battle of Northampton 
being won, and Henry the fixth taken , the duke 
of York haflens out of Ireland to put himfelf at 
jhe head oi hi* party and his army. The parlia- 
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Went meets. The Alike afferts his undoubted right 
by defcent 10 the crown j which he demands as 
due to him, without any interpofition of parliament. 
He fliows the utmoft , and even an indecent im- 
patienee to take pofTeifion of it. He is fupported 
by his own party. Heisoppofed by others. But 
the matter is by all fubmitted to the debate and 
decifion of parliament. The debate itfelf miift 
have been grievous enough to a prince lb fond of 
a crown , and ib much warmed with the notion of 
his hereditary right. But the decifion of this affair 
rmift have wounded him to the quick. So little 
regard was paid to his tight, that he was forced 
to content himfelf with leaving the crown on the 
head of Henry the fixth during that princess life, 
and not to have the profpefl of fucceeding to it j 
till after that prince's deceale; \vhich, by the way, 
was 3 point of the lefs value to him, becaufe he 
was older than Henry the fixth, and could not 
hope to be the better for it, according to the 
courfe of nature. He fubmitted to all thefe mor- 
tifications; and a very judicious hiflorian attributes 
his fubmiiiion to his moderation ; but I believe 
thofe who fully confidered his former conduft, 
and his paffionate behaviour at this time, will 
hardly fubfcrihe to fuch a judgment. His fub- 
miffion, Hke that of Henhy the fourth, in the cafe 
before-cited , was a fubmiffion which the temper 
of his party rendered neceffary. They would not 
force the refolutions of the two houfes; and why 
the tyro houfes would go no farther ia his favor 
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at that juncture, might cafily be accounted for , if 
this was a proper place for that difquiiition. After 
the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York 
■was killed , and that of St. Albans , where the 
earl of Warwick was beaten, the faflion of 
York were determined , by the danger* they had 
run , and by the lofles they had fuftained, to ba- 
lance no longer, but to fet the crown on the head 
of the earl of March ; and yet they proceeded 
no otherwife than under the authority of parlia- 
ment, which had ratified the agreement made 
between the late duke of York and Henry the 
fixth. By one article of this agreement it was 
llipulated that if king Henry broke it in any 
point, the crown and royal dignity Ihould im- 
mediately devolve on the duke of York , if alive; 
or , in failure of him , on his nest heir. The earl 
of WARWicx therefore, in a kind of military 
affembly, (for a part of the army at Ieafl waa 
there } proceeded to the election of Edward the 
fourth ; but he proceeded on this foundation. The 
great efforts made to break this agreement , and to 
defeat the effect of it, by king Henry's queen, 
and the Lancafltian party , were interpreted , and 
not without color', as fo many infractions of it. 
By confequence, Edward the fourth had an 
immediate right to the crown, by virtue of the 



publicly read. The proceeding ol this affembly, 
which hath a tumultuous air in hifiory, was there- 
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fore in reality a proclamation a king made by 
authority of parliament , and not of an election of 
a king without that authority. 

Let us conclude that if the fpirit of faflion hath, 
on lame occafions, prevailed over the fpirit of 
liberty fo far as to defeat , and even pervert the 
defigns of the latter ; the fpirit of liberty hath 
likewife revived in its turn , on other occafions, 
and prevented the confummation of that mifery, 
which faction would naturally and of cotirfe have 
produced. Let us conclude that all Handing 
armies, for whatfoever purpofe infiituted, or in 
whatsoever habit clothed , may be eafily made 
the inflruments of faftion ; becaufe a body of men, 
feparated in many refpe£ls from the reft of the 
nation, conflrained to different cuftoms, and in 
fome meafure fubje&ed to different laws, may be 
eafily perfuaded that they have a different in- 
tereft. Let us conclude that thefe cafuifts in red 
are the mofi dangerous in this refpedl, that having 
fwords by their fides , they aTe able at once to 
cut thofe gordian knots,' which others muft untie 
b.y degrees. But let us conclude at the fame 
time , that if a fpirit of liberty be kept up in a 
free nation, it will be kept up in the army of that 
nation; and that when it is thus kept up, though 
the fpirit of fatlion may do great hurt , it cannot 
complete the public ruin. We fee the truth of 
this obfervation exemplified near three centuries 
ago ; and let us remember wiih gratitude , that 
the fame truth was again confirmed to us nelong. 
er ago than two-and-forty year>. 
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O NE of the hiftoriaris of Brittany, if I remem- 
ber right, and I think it is ArgenTRE, fays, the 
people of that duchy grew fo much tired with 
the difputes between Charles of Blois and the 
Monteorts, that the two parties agreed, juit 
before a battle, to make an end of the quaTrel at 
Otice, by taking off that prince againft whom the 
forrtme of the day fhould declare ilfelf. Our an- 
ceftors were very far from following this exam- 
ple ; but they feized the opportunity, which was 
printed to them, after Richard the third had 
ufurped the throne and murdered his nephews, oF 
aboliflling tyranny and extmguifhing faction. 

The princes of Yon it and Lancaster butchered 
one another in fuch a manner , that the right of 
the former centered in Elizabeth, eldeft daughter 
of Edward the fourth, and the pretenfions of the 
lattei- were allowed by the whole Lancastrian 
party, to belong to the earl of Richmond. This 
was the ftate of the families. 

The faaiori of York detefted Richard for his 
ufurpition and cruelties. The fadlion of Lan- 
caster hated him for his name; and neither the 
great qualities which he really had, nor the good 
qualities which he affe&ed , could reconcile man- 
kind to his barbarity. This was the temper of the 
nation. 
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The opportunity thus formed was improved by 
the univerfal concurrence which a fpirit of liberty, 
and a regard to the public good , independent of 
party, infpired. The failion of York became 
willing to receive a king of the hoofe of Lancas- 
ter ; and the party of Lancaster a queen of the 
houfe of York. All parties labored to unite the 
two rofes; and faction itfclf was bent, in this for- 
tunate conjuncture, to extirpate faction. 

The depolition of Richard, and the advance- 
ment of the earl of Richmond to the throne, 
upon this exprefa condition, that he flioold marry 
the princefs Elizabeth, were purfued with fuc- 
cefs , even when Richard thought hitnfelf molt 
fecure ; when the parliament had been obliged to 
confirm his ufurpaiion ; to declare the children of 
Edward baltards; and to attaint the earl of 
Richmond. 

• What a fcene of national peace and profperity 
was opened by this revolution and new fett lenient! 
But how foon was it iliifted? How foon. were 
the wife and honeft views of the many defeated 
by the cunning and iniquity of the few ? Henry 
the ieventh , a creiture of the people, ( if ever 
any prince was fuch( had been railed to the 
throne, in order to cue up the rooti of fadlion; 
to rellore public tranquillity; and to effablifli a 
legal government on the ruins of tyranny. He 
did the very reverfe of all this. His reign and 
that of his fon have been two of the fevereft 
tinder which our country hath groaned fince the 
H 
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conqueft ; and yet, in fhefe very reigns, the foun- 
dations of liberty were laid much broader and 
flronger than ever. How this came about, it muft 
be cleful, and perhaps it may be entertaining, to 
confider. 

Henry the feventh, who would have been glad 
a little before to have allured himfelf ot the crown 
on any terms, grew difficult as foon as he had 
obtained it. He durft not avow a title by con- 
queft ; but he evaded the appearances of a parlia- 
mentary title very induflrioufly , and made the 
ceremony of his coronation precede the meeting of 
his parliament. He evaded , in the fame manner, 
the appearances of any communication of right from 
the ptincefs Elizabeth, by deferring his marriage 
til! an afl had pafled to fettle the crown on him 
and his poilcrity, without any mention of the 
houfeof York. In lliort, his whole fkill, credit 
and power were employed 10 get the aft of fettle- 
ment fo generally, and fo ambiguouily penned, 
as to leave him room to aflert afterwards a right 
inherent in himfelf, and independent of the au- 
thority of parliament. Nay, he went Farther; 
for in the bull of confirmation, which the obtain- 
ed from the pope, and in which he affected to 
have all forii of title* enumerated , he took par- 
ticular care to have that ot conqueft inferted. 

Such a conduct gave fufricient reafon for alarm; 
but we do not find that it was taken. The tyrant 
was dead; and the new eflabiiihment was made. 
The nation was overjoyed; and the work ot 
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liberty was done by halves. The new king fonnd 
a compliance with all his meafures , as new king* 
generally do. But little reflection was made, 
perhaps , at that time , on thele proceedings of 
the court; or, if a juft reflection was made, we 
may .eafily believe that it was foon ftifled by that 
adulation , which reprefents the moil neceffary 
precautions, the moll juft complaint), and the 
alTertion of the cleareft right as proofs of difafTection. 

The whole courfe of Henry the ieventh's reign 
was anftverable to thefe beginnings; and he Teems 
to have eftablifhed himfalf in the power of pur- 
fuing principles of government, evidently repug- 
nant to thole upon which he had been raifed to 
the throne , before the nation was well aware of 



was the true caufe of all the difturbances which 
followed from it, and which began even in 
the firft year of his reign. Many of the York 
party had fignalized tliemfelves in his caufe. All 
of them fubmitted to his government; and that 
fmall branch of this party , which had fupported 
Richard the third, was too inconliderable to hurt 
him ; but he foon made it considerable ; by driving 
almoft the whole York party into that tntereft. 
H He had conceived," fayi Rapin , "fo mortal a 
hatred for the whole houfe of York, that he 
let flip no opportunity to humble the Yorkists; 
behaving always towards them not as a juft king, 
but like the head of a parry. 

That fome of hi* minifters, of the Lancastrian 
party, might find their private account in fuch a 
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meafure , and facrifice to it both the intereff of 
their mafler and their country, is obvious enough; 
but how the king, who was certainly an able 
man, could prefer dividing, inflcad of uniting 
his people in affeclion and obedience, would ap- 
pear very marvellous, if experience had not taught 
us that men of the greateft genius fall fometimes 
into the fame errors , as men ot the leaft genius 
would be apt to commit in the fame circumfbn- 
ces. How this happens we are not, in this place, 
to inquire. 

Henry the feventh proceeded as lie had been 
fufftred to fet out , aud eftablilhed by degrees, 
and thofe not flow, a power almoft uhfolute. 
His jealouly, his pride, and his infariable, fordid 
avarice had their full fwing. He became hated 
even by his own party, and might very probably 
have loft his crown , if many chcumflances, both 
at home and abroad, had not confpired in his 
favor, and if he had not improved them all with 
the utmolt ability of counfe] and dexterity of 
management The chief of thefe circumftances, 
and it well deferves to be remarked, was tliia* 
they who ventured their eflates and lives in feveral 
inftirreclions againft him, and they who privately 
fomented thefe inumeclions , inflead oi uniting 
on a national principle, and bending their endea- 
vours to a reformation of government , united on 
a principle of faflion ; for the king's behaviour 
had revived this fpirit, as we ouferved above,; but 



flill this fpirit, though revived , had 
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its former ftrength. The nation in general was 
tired of faction ; dreaded a rehpfe inio the ccn- 
fequences of it; and would not engage lor a 
StMNEL, a Warbeck , or even a real prince of 
the houfe of York. A national coolnefs on one 
fide, and vigilance and vigor on the king's part, 
defeated all thefe enterprifes as fail as they were 
formed. Every one of thefe defeats gave Henry 
additional ftrength and increafe of reputation , 
whirh is ftrength in its eflecls. Thus it 'happened 
in ihis cafe; and thus it .hath happened in many 
others. By making aji ill life of his power, the 
ting was the real author of all the dtforders in 
the Hate, and of all the attempts againfl his govern- 
ment ; and yet , ti:e^.b«;ici to prevent Inch dif- 
orders, and to rclifl fden attempts . farther powers 
were intrufled to hihiT^Be^ufe he had governed 
ill , it was put in his po^er to govern worfe ; and 
liberty was undermined , for fear it fliould be 
overthrown. It hath fared fometimes with mo- 
narchy as with the church of Rome Buth have 
acquired greater wealth and power by the abufe 
of what they had , and mankind have heen 
egregioufly the bubbles of both. 

We miifi not however conclude that this king 
made force the fole, though he made it the prin- 
cipal, expedient of his government. He was wife 
enough to confider that his court was not the 
nation ; and that however he might command 
with a nod in one , he mull captivate, at lead, 
in tome degree, the good-will of mankind, to 
H 3. 
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mate himfelf feeure of being long obeyed in 
the other; nay, more, that he mud make, his 
people Tome amends for the opprelftons which his 
avarice particularly expofed them to fuffer. For 
thefe reafons , as he foamed his prerogative on 
fome occanons, very high; fo he let it down 
again upon others, and affected to (how to his 
parliaments much condefcenfion , nonvithftanding 
his pride, as well as much communication of 
counfels, notwithstanding his refefve. 

To attribute to this Solomon ot Great Britain 
the fol« merit of the laws made in his time, as 
fome have done , feems unreafonabie ; but it was 
certainly great merit in him, and we may add, 
rare merit, infiead of oppofing, or refufing, cun- 
ftantly to remunerate ■ Iris J^opie, by promoting 
and pairing of good laws ,■■ wlilcli evermore were 
his retribution for treafure. Thefe are my lord 
Bacon's words, and better than his cannot be 
found to exprefs the general character of the laws 
which the wifdom of thofe times produced. " They 
weredeep andnotvulgar; not made upon the fpur 
of a particular occasion for the prefent ; but out 
of providence of the future, to make the eftate of 
the people fliil more and more happy, after the 
manner of the kgiiiators' in ancient and heroical 
times." Hufbandry , manufactures , general com- 
merce , and increafe of ufeful people were care- 
fully attended to, and considerably advanced; fo 
that whilft the weight of taxes, and the vexations 
of E mfson , Dudley, and their fubordinate har- 
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pies were feverdy felt, every man felt likewife 
the particular benefit which he received in the 
general advantages procured to the nation. Thefe 
drops of manna , which fell from the throne, 
foftened the murmurs of the people. They could 
not make the king beloved; but they made him. 
lefs hated; and the middle and lower ranks of 
men, who felt lefs the rigor of his government, 
felt more immediately the effects of his care and 
his wifdom. 

We will not refine fo much as to fay that the 
commons were patient under the prefiures of this 
reign , becaufe they forefaw. the confequences of 
thofe meafures which the king took to leflen the 
power of his nobility. He did not, perhaps, 
himfelf difcern thefe conferences in their full 
extent; but furely if this part of his condudi was 
politic, it was no lefs populaY at that time j fince. 
the fame exorbitant power of the peers , which 
had been fo formidable to the crown; had not 
been lefs oppreffive to the commons. The weight 
of perfonal fervice had been terribly felt, during 
the wars of York and Lancaster; and the obli- 
gation of that tenure had , no doubt , contributed 
to prolong them. The tenant therefore , who 
found this fervice commuted into a rent, could 
not but think his condition mended , and be ex- 
tremely pleafed with this alteration , though he 
did not fee the confequences of the other ; which, 
by opening a way to the lords to alienate their 
lands , opened a way to the commons to increafe 
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their property , and conftquentlv their power in 
the fiafe ; as may be very eafily obferved in the 
fucceeding reigns, 



LETTER X. 

H ENRY the eighth time to the crown with 
very great advantages Whatever objedion had 
been made to his father's title, there remained no 
pretence of objecting to his: and if any pretence 
had remained , the dUpofitioii to make ufe of it 
would not have been found. The nation was 
grown weary of faftion; fond of .tranquillity ; and 
every day more and more attentive to the arts of 
peace. The prerogative had. beeii extended wide, 
and carried high ; . .and the means employed to 
acquire and maintain this authority, had been 
eflablifhed by a reign of twenty-four years. The 
treafures which Henry the feventh had accumulat- 
ed, and left to his fon , were immenfe; and in 
leaving him thefe treafures, he left him that which 
■was more raluable than all of them. He left him an 
opportunity of gaining the affeilions of his people, 
on his acceffion to the throne , by putting a Hop 
to that public rapine , which had been fo long ex er- 
cifed ; and by difgracing and punifhing thole who 
had been the principal inilruments of it Henry 
the eighth feized the opportunity , and improved 
it He confirmed, in the firfl moments of his 
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reign. that pnrdun wli'rh his father had granted in 
the Lift of his life, and when he could hope for no 
farther profit by not pardoning. , He invited by 
proclamation , fuchaehad been wronged, to com- 
plain, and promifed them fatiifaclion. 

If Henry the eighth had been avaricious , or 
weak enough to prefer wealrh to popularity, 
he would have obierved another conduct He 
would have thought thofe men fitteit to ferve him, 
who had fignalized themfelves moll in fleecing 
the people ; and without any regard to their 
ability in playing the game of fhtefmen , he 
would have chofen them purely for their Ml in 
packing the cards. KMPSON and DUDLEY would 
have continued in power, and have rifen in favor. 
But he was too wife , or too honeftty counfelled 
in thefe beginnings of his government, to purfue 
fuch meafures , or to employ fu eh miniflers. He 
kept fome in his council who were of approved 
abilities; but far from loading his own admimitra- 
lion with the principal guilt of the former; far 
from grieving or provoking his people by coun- 
tenancing the molt hated , and the moft juflly. 
hated men of the whole kingdom, he threw 
thofe criminals out of the fan&uary of the 
court, and expofed them to that national venge- 
ance, under the weight of which they periihed. 
The manner in which their lives were taken away, 
feems liable to great objection, and I would not 
be thought to approve it; for a fpirit of liberty can 
never approve Fuch proceedings , even againii thw 
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worft and the moft guilty of men , as may he 
applied to deftroy the bed and the moil innocent. 
All I mean to commend is the wildom of Henry 
the eighth in abandoning thefe minifters ; in gain- 
ing the afteclions of his fubjeils; and in making 
fuch impreifions of gratitude in their minds, as 
ljfltd long, and were of fervice to him, even 
when he opprefled the people in his turn. 

Vanity and prefumption were reigning qualities 
in the charader of this prince. The firft betrayed 
him into continual errors. The laft made him 
perfift in them. Pride is ubferved to defeat its 
own end, by bringing the men who feek eileem 
and reverence into con re mpt. Vanity, felf-fuf- 
iiciency, prefumption (the offspring of pride) 
have much the fame effefi; finceno one isfo liable 
to be deceived end governed, as he who imagine i 
that he is capable of neither. 

The characters oi the princes and popes of this 
age , rendered the fcene of foreign affairs very 
important. Henry the eighth was happy enough 
to have no intereft of his own abroad worth en- 
gaging him in the broils of the continent. He was 
free from guarantees of foreign dominions, and 
from ali engagements to foreign princes, which 
could in the lead encumber him. In this ftate 
he might have kept himfelf with equal dignity 
and advantage. He might have increafed his 
flrength , whilfl other princes walled theirs. He 
might have been applied to as the mediator, or 
arbitrator of the chrinian world ; and have found 
bis account in all the wars and negociations , with- 
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out being a party in them. He did ihe very con- 
trary. A rofe , blefled by the pope ; an emperor 
ferving in his army , and taking his pay; a whim- 
fical project of conquefls , never defigned to be 
made , and impoflible to be kept , if they had 
been made, were fufficient to draw him into the 
molt extravagant engagements; in which he 
always played gold againft counters with allies, 
who generally played counters againft gold. His 
engagements of th is kind became numberlefs , 
frequently inconfiftent , and fo very rafii and 
unadvifed , that whilfl his aim, or his pretence, 
was to keep a balance between the great powers 
of Europe, he more than once affifled the 
flrongeft to opprefs the weakeft. The fpi'ing of 
ail this (Irange conduit lay in the private in- 
terefts and pailions of WolSey, who became his 
firit minilter very early, and was his favorite 
earlier. If Henry the eighth negociated per- 
petually , and was perpetually the bubble of 
thofe with vthom, and for whom he negociated, 
this happened chiefly becaufe he was, in the firft 
place, the bubble of his minifter. Wolsey'S 
avarice was fed, and his ambition flattered by the 
emperor ; by the court of France ; and by that of ' 
Rome, in their turns. He fupported himfelf in 
great meafure , at home by the opinion of his 
credit abroad; and his matter's favor to him was 
flrengthened by the art of thofe whom he ferved 
at his matter's and his country's expenfe. In fliort, 
the fuccefs or difapp ointment of his private fchemes ' 
were the hinges on which the whole policy of 
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tliis nation turned for twenty years: and the grofleft 
mifmanagement , ohftinately purfued , by the 
miniller, in the midft of univerfal difipprobation 
was fanftrfied by the ting. 

The king, no doubt, thought liimfelf as infal- 
lible in the choice of men, as in the choice of 
meafures; and therefore when he bad once given 
Jiis confidence to Wolsey, no matter by what 
inducements, his prefumption Jkreened the minifler 
from his fufpicion. 

It was eafy for WoiSEYto keep his mafter from 
hearkening to particular advice, or to the general 
voice of the people; becaufeitwas eafy to perfuade 
him that he wanted no advice; that he could 
not be deceived, though his people might; and 
perhaps , that it was unbecoming a great prince 
to alter his meafures, or withdraw his ^vor an 
the clamors ot the public At the fame time we may 
fairly fuppofe (for the monuments of hiftory will 
juftify us in fuppofing) that the butcher's fon was 
not fuch a bungler, nor rendered, by a low 
education, fo void of addrtfs, as not to know 
how to infmuate without the air oi advifing; and 
how to receive all his own fut gefiions hack from 
his mafter, in the ftyle of orders, with the utmoft 
demo nftra don of implicit fubmiliion to his judge- 
ment, and abfolnte relignLition to his will. 

But however blind the king might be, the eyes 
of the people continued open to his and their true 
intereft. The difcontent grew general; and to this 
general difcontent were owing the principal 
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difficulties which Henry the eighth met with 
during the fiiil half .of his reign. As much com- 
plaifance as he had been ufed to find in his par- 
liaments, he dmfi not always demand money of 
them for the fupport of liis enterpiifts. His minifler 
foon put him upon the expedient of railing it by 
his own authority. JSut thefe attempts were relented 
warmly, and oppofed fo fturdily, even when the 
rough name of a tax was changed into the fofter 
found of a benevolence, that the ting was obliged 
to retraft; to compound ; to- excufe .himfelf; to 
difavow his minifier; and to pardon all thofe who 
had been concerned in particular infurret"" 
from a fear of one which might become uni" 
No prince could be more firmly, f'eated i 
throne. No prince could be lefs framed to' ___ 
oppofition. No prince could be lefs fulceptible* f 
fear. And yet to this point of difirefs did Henux 
the eighth bring himfelf, by tnifting his firft 
minifler too much, and regarding the fenfe of his 
people too little. All orders of men concurred on 
ihele occafions; and the merchants fignalized them- 
felves. Neither the flattery nor the menaces of 
Wolsey could prevail on them to be filent, when 
diey felt that iheir own and the national interefis 
were facrlfked, or neglefled at every turn. Much 
lefs could they be cozened fo far as to expofe their 
fortunes in trade, (the only fortunes which mer- 
chants acquired in tliofe days ) in older to conceal 
blunder of a minifler, or to flop the clamor, 
' U lemarkable inflance of 
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this behaviour of the merchants in the year i5a8 , 
when the commerce of the Low Countries, on 
which our woollen trade depended principally at 
that time , was interrupted by a war with the em- 
peror, which evidently took its rife from no 
other motive than a pique of the minifter. 

The ill fuccefs of thefe illegal methods obliged 
the king to have recourfe to his parliament , but 
his parliament thought like his people, and the 
oppofition given in the houfe of commons was 
fuch as became the reprefentative body of the 
nation. That, which happened in the year i5s3 , 
is worthy of particular obfervation. It was not 
grounded only on the exorbitancy of the fum 
demanded, but likewife on the nature of the 
fervice for which the demand was made. As high 

make war and peace might be; yet iE is un- 
deniable that the commons would not give money, 
without knowing how it was to be employed ; and 
that they proportioned their grants to the judge- 
ment they made of the reafonablenefs or unreafon- 
ablenefs of the employment deligned. Woi.Sey 
the moft infolent minifter our nation had feen at 
that time, was however fo far from objecting to 
this method of proceeding in the houfe of com- 
mons, that he opened to that houfe, in a long 
Jifcourfe, the reafons' of the ; 4*ig's meafures ; as- 
he affected to call hi* own meafures j and i " 



voured to prove the * Mj|y ^porting them. 
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Nay, when neither his rhetoric could perfuade, 
nor his authority influence , he offered to debate 
the whole matter, and to anfwer the objections 
of thofe who oppofed the king's defires. The 
houfe rejefled his offer; obferved their forms; 
maintained their dignity. They difapproved a 
war wantonly undertaken, and in which the in- 
terefts of the nation were not concerned. They 
flowed however their regard to the king, by 
giving fome part of the fubfidy, and their regard 
to the kingdom , by refufing to the laft, to give 
the whole. 

As for the minifter, he received the mortifica- 
tion which he deferved. Thefe frequent oppofi- 
tions , on the pare of the people and the parlia- 
ment, were really made to the minifter. Henry 
the eighth Teemed, on fome occafions, to defire 
that they ihoultt be fo underftood , even before 
WOLSEY's favor began to be in its wane ; and 
yet we (hall have no reafon to befurprifed, if we 
confider the true character of this prince , that thefe 
very oppofitions prepared his mind for receiving 
thofe lelfons which WoLSEY was ready to give 
him againft liberty, and in favor of arbitrary power. 
A wicked minifter, who neither gains, nordeierve* 
to gain the good-will of the nation, muft fecure, 
and will endeavour to revenge, hitnielf, by per- 
fuading his mafter to negledf it. Force and cor- 
ruption being the fole means by which he can 
maintain his power , and prefcrve his ill-gotten 
wealth , it is neceijary for him that the prince whom 
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he ferves, (hould look upon fhofe as the fble ex- 
pedients by which government can be fupported. 
Woi.sey purfued this abominable fchemc. " He 
looked upon the king's fubjects," fays Rapin, 
" as lb many (laves; and unfortunately for them, 
he infpired the king by degrees with the litme princi- 
ples ; and irjfinuated to him that he ougfet to con- 
ftder the parliament only as an infinmient to ex- 
ecute his will. " Thefe were the feeds he lowed; 
which foil on rank foil; and produced, in the 
Litter half of Henry's reign, fuch bitter fruit aa 
this nation never faffed before , nor fince. Wol- 
Sey had been the fcandat and the fcourge of his 
country whilft he lived; and he continued to be 
fo even in the grave. 



LETTER XI. 



T^HE divorce of Henry the eighth and Cathe- 
Bine of Arragon begins a new and mofl memorable 
era in the general hiftory of England ; and indeed 
of all Europe. It is the beginning likewife of a. 
new period in the particular reign of which we 
are (peaking. A king, who had been till now the 
great afTertor of the authority of the pope, and 
the great defender of the doctrine of the church 
of Rome, undertakes to deflroy the former in his' 
dominions , and gives feveral incurable wounds to 
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the latter, A ting, whofe whole attention had 
been employed abioad , ant! in whofe time there 
was no treaty and almolt conventicle in Chriften- 
dom , wherein he had not his particular agent 
and intereft," (as my lord Herbert expreffes 
himfelf) becomes wholly taken up with domeftie 
affairs; and if he looks abroad during the reft of 
his life, it is chiefly on account of what pafies at 
home. He , who had often connived at (editions* 
and pardoned infurre£lion», grows impatient of 
the leaft contra cti&iun. He, who had often com- 
pounded with his parliaments, and fnbmitted to 
them on many occafiotis, diftates all their pro- 
ceedings; and the voice of the law is little elfe than 
the echo ot the voice ot the king. In fhort, he who 
had been led , amufed, governed by his minifter, 
drives , overbejrs , tyrannizes ; butchers his fer- 
vanta and his wives, his commons and his nobility. 

When Henry the eighth firft engaged- in 'the 
aifatr of the divo.rce, he could not forefee the 
confeqiicnces of it ; becanfe he certainly did not 
expedt the dilikuhies wiiidi gave occaAon to them. 
H* went on during the two firll years in the 
beaten road , by which fo many other* had gone 
before to the fame end ; and he ieemed to have 
no view befides that of employing the authority 
of one pope to undo what the authority of an- 
other pope had done. Nay , after Cranmer had 
begun to open other views to him, lie feemed 
ftill to cling to Rome ; refolded to fucceed any 
way ; but defirous to fucceed that way. Happy 
I 
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Was it that he toot his meafures no better , arid 
that he was no better ferved on this occafioh than 
on many others ! He niffered himfelf to be amu- 
fed by Clement the feventh, the leaft fcrupulous 
man alive; and who would have divorced him, 
or have done any other pronrifical job for him, 
if- the league formed to reduce the emperor's 
power in Italy had fucceedcd. But the emperor's 
power there continuing to prevail, the pope con- 
cluded his treaty with this prince on the moft 
advantageous terms. He obtained that favorite 
point, for which he wduld have facrificed not 
ohly the interefls of HeHRT the eighth, but even 
thofe of the papacy itfelf; I mean the re-enablifli- 
;«6nt of the family of Medicis on the ruins of 
the Florentine liberty. The lofs of Genoa, the 
total deflruftion of the French army in the king- 
dom of Naples, and feveral other con fiderat ions, 
induced Francis the firft to make - his peace with 
flfe emperor likewife, and to fubmit to the treaty 
oTGambray. 
; Thns did Htu:ry the eighth find himfelf at 
once difappointed in the expectations lie. had be%n 
made to entertain from the covirt of Rome , and 
deftitmu of all foreign afhftahce; FRANCIS being 
the only ally of whom he could avail himfelf to 
influence the councils of 'Rome, in oppofition to 
the emperor. 

In this flate of affairs , Henry reforted to that , 
which will be always the beft and furefi referve 
of a king of Great Britain ; the inclinations and 
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affections of his people. He had not the trouble 
of difpofing them , for lie found them already 
difooled to fiis purpofes. The fpirit raifed by 
WrciiLirFE, about two centuries before, againft 
die umrpations of the pope and (he clergy, wai 
ftill alive. The fuffertngs of the Lollards , as his 
followers were called, had hot abated it. The 
art of printing had been propagated; and the late 
fuccefs of LUTHER had encouraged it. There 
were multitudes therefore in all pans of die king- 
dom, who dented a complete reformation of the 
church, bodi in doflrine and in discipline. Others 
again were content that t!ie papal authority, grie- 
vous in its nature, and fcandaloiii in its exercife, 
as well as the extravagant power and impertinent 
immunities of the clergy, lliould be tifcen away. 
But they meant to go no farther. Many would 
not go even fo far as this ; but were flill Haves to 
all tlieir prejudices ; and remained , in the midft 
of this defection, attached to the pope, as well 
as to the corrupted doitrine , and die depraved 
diicipline of the church. 

.Whilfl the divorce w.-.i foliated MKume, and 
die pruceed.ngs relating to it were carried on bjr 
the diceclion, ami under the authority of die pope, 
it was the icing's aftiir; it Was the affair ot hi* 
ruiuifter*. But wlien it appeared impracticable in 
this method, ami HfcK&Y ielulv-d t in order to 
accornpUfh it in another, to deliver hmifelf and 
his people from the yoke of Rome; the affair of 
the divorce became a national affair, and the 
I a 
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caufe of the king became the caufe of his fub- 
jecls. As he proceeded in it, he was encouraged 
to proceed. The concurrence of his people grew 
every day more general, and he was fupported 
with the greatefi warmth. He foon held the clergy 
at hit mercy ; and the popifli party was broken 
and terrified, if not entirely crujled. 

During this eager purfuit after ecclefiaftical li- 
berty, a power very dangerous to civil liberty 
was erected. Weobferved before, that the prero- 
gative had been carried high and extended wide 
in the reign of Henry the itventh, who obtained 
much by law, and obtained more by the manner 
of conflrmng and executing the law. His fon , 
parting with none of his authority, and improving 
the conjuncture lb as to acquire a great deal more, 
acquired lo much at laft, that the power of the 
crown exceeded by far that proportion which is 
coiififlent with the fecurity of public liberty and 
private property; It is true , indeed , that he al- 
ways took care to have the law on his fide; and 
would neither venture on the exercifc of acts of 
power againfl it , or without it. His experience, 
in the former part of his reign , had taught hixi 
the danger of fuch a conduct; and, in the latter 
part, he had no occafion to purine it. The opi- 
nion of the nation .went along with him now; 
and, as exorbitant ashis demands frequently were, 
his parliaments refufed him nothing. Atone time 
they gave up to him, in a great degree, the legif- 
lative authority ; and his proclamations were made, 
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under fome reftriftions , equivalent to afls of 
parliament. At another time they afcribed to him 
a fort of infallibility - and letters - patent, under 
the great feal , were made necelTary to determine 
the articles of faith which men were to believe 
fully, and the doftrines, rites and ceremonies, 
which they were to obferve and pradife, under 
feveral penalties. The fufpicious fiate of affairs 
abroad was amplified to give a preterite to one of 
thefe laws ; and the confufed flate of religion at 
home , and the clalhing of parties about it, might 
afford fome color to the other. T,hp truth ib, that 
any pretence ferved , at this time , to grant what- 
ever the king defired;a ftronger inftance of which 
cannot be imagined thj»is!h»t of the fubfidy, ob- 
tained in the year i5\6. Henry had got immenfa 
riches by the firft and fecland fuppreffion of monaf- 
teries. A principal inducement to the lalt , which 
was likewife the gresteft , was this ; that the king 
might be enabled , without taxing the people , to 
defend them againft fuch invafions, as the court 
had been plea fed to fuppofe; and with the rumors 
of which the nation had been porpofely alarmed. 
There invafions did not happen. Henry conti- 
nued in peace with all his neighbours; and yet 
the very next year he not only accepted from the 
clergy of the province of Canterbury , with the 
approbation of parliament, a grant of the fifth part 
of their revenue; but he demanded a fubfidy 
likewife of the houfe of commons. So extravagant 
a demand could, not but meet with fome opp.a- 
I 3 
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fition. The fubfidy however was granted in as 
large a proportion, as it the nation had been en- 
ting it were almoft burlefqne. It was affirmed by 
the king'-s party, that he had laid out vafl lums in 
fecuring the coafts; and that the keeping J i is fitb- 
jefls in peace and plenty, cofi him more than 
the moft burdenrome war. Thus a precedent 
was made of converting Into ordinary aids oi the 
government, thole heavy taxes which ought never 
to be felt by the people, unlefs upon the moft 
extraordinary occafions. That, they ought to be 
laid in tutie of war, neither was, nor ever could 
be doubted. That they were equally neceffiry 
in time of peace, was xfovt eftablilhed by the logic 
of. the-court; and w ejyy . be fure that the ar- 
gument would have-#6cSi urged with .flill more 
force and eflefi, if the-nation had fallen, hy the 
management of the courtiers in that age. into fuch 
a fituation as could neither be called properly a 
ftate of war , or a ftate of peace. 

The abfolute power which Henry the eighth 
exercifed over the purfes, lives, liberties and con- 
fidences of his people, was due to the entire in- 
fluence which he had gained over the parlia- 
ment; and this dependency of the two houfes 
on the king did , in effect , eftabliih tyranny by 
law. If we look for die true caufe of this de- 
pendency, we (hall find it, as Kapin hath very 
judiciouily obferved , in thofe divifions of the na- 
tion concerning religion, which I have mentioned 
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above. The party which opposed all reformation, 
by a bigotted attachment to the difcipline, as well 
as doftrine o£ the church of Rome , furnilhed the 
king with as many pretences forgrafping at power, 
and iqueezing money out of his people, as am- 
bition could wlfli , or profufion require. The" 
other two parties concurred with the king, and 
went together to a certain point; that is , to throw 
off the papal yoke, and to Jeffen the power of 
the clergy. But here they feparatcd and went 
different ways ; one to carry the reformation for- 
ward ; and the other to flop it, where it then 
flood; whilft the king feemetl to keep in a middle 
way between them'both. Sometimes he feemetl 
to favor thofe wtiofe principles led them to an 
entire reformation; and hff'tonched the doilrine, 
though with a gentler hand than the difcipline 
of the church. Sometimes he appeared zealous 
for the doclrine, and even for Fome part of the 
difcipline ; and the manner in. which.' he often 
executed that bloody ftatnte, thelaw oftheffx arti- 
cles, would incline one to think that he joined to 
his political conliderations a tinfluie of religious 
prejudice on thefe heads. But however that was, 
certain it is, that the hopes which each of thefe 
two parties entertained of the king, and the fears 
which they entertained of one another, occafioned 
their continual bidding for him, if I may be al- 
lowed to ufe fuch an expreffion. This emulation 
formed then, what it always muft form, the moft 
dangerous conjuncture to which liberty can bo 
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expofed. When the motives of contending parties 
are founded on private ambition and avarice, the 
danger is great. How much greafer mult it be, 
when thefe motives are founded on religion like- 
wife; when the heads and hearts of both fides are 
heated even to enthufiafm; when this fpirit min- 
gles itfelf with the fpirit of faflion ; to that fome 
through folly, and fame through knavery, are 
ready to facriiice public liberty to their particular 
fchemes of religion? 

In fuch circumflances as thefe was this nation, 
when Hp.Nby the eighth died ; and if he had left 
a fon and fucctilor of full age, and bold and en- 
terpnfing like himfelfj our liberties had been 
irretrievably loft, according to all appearances. 
.Henry the eighth, bj> applying to his parliaments 
for the extraordinary -powers which he exercifed , 
and by taking thefe powers for fuch terms, and 
lander fuch reflri£lians as the parliament impofed, 
owned injjeed, fulliciently , that they did not be- 
long of right to the crown. He owned hkewife, 
in elfefi, more than any prince who went before 
him, how abfolutely the difpofition of the crown 
of England belongs to the people of England ,- by 
procuring fo many different and oppohte retire- 
ments of it to be made in parliament; and yet 
tyranny was aaually eftablifhed. Th* freedom of 
our government might fhiurifh in fpecnlation; but 
certainly it did not [tiblift in pra&ce. In the 
cafe therefore fuppofed above , our forefathers 
would very ioon have found how fatal it is, in 
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any circtimfhnces , by any means, or under any 
pretences, to admit encroachments on the eon- 
flitution; and how vain it is, when thefe encroach- 
ments are once admitted , for the fervice of fome 
prefeiu turn , to prefcribe limitations to the ex- 
ercil'e, or duration of them. 

But Providence direfted the courre of things 
better , and broke thofe fltackles which we had 
forged for ourfelves. A minority followed this 
turbulent reign; the government was weak; the 
governors divided; and the temper of the people 
fuch as made it prudent to footh them. This the 
duke of Somerset did out of inclination , and 
the duke of Northumberland , out 'of policy. 
To the former we owe not only the complete 
eftabliihment of the church of England on the 
ruins of popery, but the firft and great fleps which 
were made to refiore a free government. In the 
very firft year of his adminiflration, feveral aiis, which 
had paffed in the reign of Henry the eighth , and 
in fome preceding reigns , grievous to the people, 
and definitive of liberty, were repealed; and. 
among others, that abfurd ad, which gave to 
proclamations the force of laws. The law of the 
fix articles was likewife repealed. Others were 
explained ; a nd feveral new laws were made in 
favor of civil, as well as ecclefiaflical liberty ; both 
of which got fo much flrength in the reign of 
Edward the fixth, that they were able to ftand 
the fhort but violent fhocfe of queen Mary's reign. 
This princefc lived long enough to confirm , not 
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to deflroy, our religion by perfecution. The ill- 
concerted infuiTection of WyaT gave ftrength to 
the faction which prevailed at court , and difcou- 
raged for fome time all oppolkion ; nay , the me- 
thods taken to influence elections, and to gain by 
corruption the members who were cllofen, were, 
carried on fo openly , that the price for which 
each man fold himfelf, was publicly known. No 
wonder then if the papal authority was rellored, 
and the queen's marriage with PHILIP the fecond 
approved. But this flate of things could not laft 
long, nor was the nation difpofud to bear a conr 
tinual facrihce of her intereft to Rome and Spain, 
The parliament , corrupt as it was , began .to 
revolt againfi the court The fpirit of liberty re- 
vived, and that fpirit, and the fpirit of reformation 
in religion , had made more progrefs than wa» 
readily perceived. This progrefs had been made 
principally among the commons ; and therefore, 
though the authority of the crown, of the'council, 
and of the great lords kept up other appearances ; 
yet there was a fecret fire burning , which muft 
and would have broke out. The effects of the 
caufes laid in the reign of Henry the feventh, 
began now to appear. The lands of the nobility 
were leffened, and thofe of the commons increafed. 
Trade had been encouraged for feveral years. We 
fee that fome care had been taken of it , even in 
the troublefome times of Edward the fourth, 
and very much was done towards the advance- 
ment of it in the reigns of Henky the feventh, and 
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Henry the eighth. The Weft-Indies had been 
discovered about half a century before; and part 
of the immenfe treafures which flowed from, 
thence into Europe, began to increafe the profits ; 
and, increafing the profits, to increase the indiiftry 
of our merchants. Henry the eighth had fold a 
very great part of the church-lands at low' prices, 
on purpofe to engage the body of the nation in 
one common intereft againft the Komifh cltrgy. 
The commons had made their ufe of tliis ftr.iin. 
of policy , and had got into very great eflafes in 
hinds by thefe as well as by other means; fo that 
tile Icing , the lords , and the church, who had for- 
merly held fo great an overbalance of property in 
L-nd , had now little more than one .third of the 
whole belonging to them; the confequences of 
winch were not forefeen by queen Mary ; neither 
did fhe live long enough to feel them in any great 
degree. They did not efcape the penetration of 
her fifter. She forefaw them; and the great glory 
and h ippinefs of her reign may jultly be attributed 
to this fuft principle ; that fhe had the wifdom to ; 
difcern not only the adlual alteration, which was 
already made, but the growing alteration, which . 
would every day increafe in the ftate of property ; 
that Hie accommodated at once the whole fyflem 
of her government to this great change ; and in- 
ftead of depending upon expedients , which were 
now no longer of iuafon, chofe the fole expedient 
that remained , for making herfelf and her people 
happy; which was to place the whole flrength 
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and fecurity of her government in the affeftions 
of her people , and in her fuperior credit with 
them. 

LETTER Xfl, 

WE have now brought thefe remarks on the 
Englifli hiftory not only down to times litile rernote 
from our own, but to a period when the monar- 
chy fettled on a new foundation; upon which it 
flill continues, and reds more (irmly than ever at 
this hour^ The obfcrvations therefore which re- 
main to be made, in order to illuftrate what hath 
been advanced concerning the fpiiit of liberty and 
the ipirit of fadion, will for thefe reafons be the 
more oppofite, the more alfeding, and by con- 
fequence the moie ufeful ; but , for there very 
reafons likcw'de , it is probable that tliey will be- 
come the occalions ol louder complaints, and of 
more impertinent clamor. We fhall be fincerely 
forry for this ; becaufe we look on the alarm 
which hath been taken at our endeavours to revive 
the fpirit, and to conform and propagate the doc- 
trines of liberty, in a country where liberty is 
ftilt avowed , and under a government eftabliflied 
on the principles of liberty, as a men fufpicious 
and melancholy fymptom. But . the ftronger this 
fymptom appears , the more incumbent we (hall 
think it upon us to purfue the honelt delign to 
which we have devoted ourlelves with contlancy 
and vigor. 
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The fhamelef* crew who write againft their 
country, as they would write againft their God , 
for hire, ihall have little regard from us. The 
fcandalo us licence with whicli they have prefumed 
to draw odious parallels , and the impudence with 
which they have imputed thele parallels to us, have 
been abundantly expofed already. The few , the 
very few things which they have alledged in .point 
of fait or argument, have been often anfwered ; 
perhaps too often , conuflering how little weight 
they carried with them, and how little imprellion 
they wore capable of making on the undeiftnn- 
ding even of thole who had other rcafbns for in- 
clining to that lide of the queflion. The ribaldry 
which thofe kribblers employ , hath been , awl 
will continue to be defpifed , not anfwered. It 
cannot be expected thai we fhould take notice of 
every little , frivolous , childifh declamation which 
appears in public , however fome perfons may 
demean themfelves by pretending to admire them. 
The menaces affededly and infolently thrown out 
on one fide , and the flattery fervilely offered on 
the other, are equally objeds of our contempt; 
and if we take a little notice of the former , once 
for all , before we proceed any farther in thefe 
remarks, it is purely becaufu we cannot under- 
ftand them to be the language of thefe writers. 
When they talk in this ftyle , they fpeak the 
language of HTM who guides their pens, and who 
is known to reward their labors. To him there- 
fore it may not be improper to addreis ourfelve* 
in the following manner: 
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" The perrons whom you threaten, fir , neither 
value your favor, nor fear your anger. When- 
ever you attempt any aft of power againft any 
of them, you Hull find that you have to do with 
men who know they have not offended the law, 
and therefore truft they have not offended the 
king ; who know they are fafe , as long as the 
laws and liberties oi their country are fo; and 
who are fo little defirous of being fafe any longer, 
that they would be the iirfl to bury themfelves in 
the ruins of the Briiifh conflitution , if you-, or 
any min frier as defperate as you , fhould be abla 
to deftroy it. But let us alt on this occadon , 
what you are, who thus prefume to threaten} 1 
Are you not one whofe meafure of folly and ini- 
quity it full; who can neither hold nor quit his 
power with impunity; and over whole head the 
long-ijathering cloud of national vengeance is ready 
to burft? Is it not time for you, fir, inftead of 
threatening to attack others, to coufider how (boa 
you may be attacked yourfelf! 1 How many crimes 
may be charged upon you and yours ; which al- 
moft every man can prove ; and how many more 
are ready to dart into light, as foon- as the power 
by which you now conceal them, Dull determine? 
When next you meditate revenge on your adver- 
faries, remember this truth.J">'fiie laws l mufl be 
deffroyed before they can fufferj or you efcape. " 

Let us- now return to our fhbjeit. In the early 
days of our government, after the Norman in- 
Yafion, the commons of England were rather ior- 
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midable in their colled'tve, than confiderable in 
their reprefentative body; by their numbers in 
extraordinary emergencies, rather than by their 
weight in the ordinary courfe of government. In 
later days, they began to acquire Some of this 
weight by degrees. They reprefented grievances; 
they gave, or refufed fubfidies ; and they exercifed* 
in a regular, fenatorial manner, the powers lodged 
in them by the conflitutioti ; but full they did not 
obtain the entire weight, till they were wholly 
emancipated ; and they were not fo , till the great 
Change which we are fpcaking of happened. Be- 
fore this time they had too much ol the depen- 
dency of tenants, and the king, the nobility, and 
the clergy had too much of the fuperiority of 
landlords. This dependency of the commons, 
. added to that which the crown frequently found 
means of creating, either by influencing their 
elections, or by corrupting their reprefentatives , 
(notwithftanding all the provifions made againfl 
it , which we have touched in a * former letter ) 
kept this part of the legiflature in fuch a Hate, as 
made it. unable folly to anfwer the end of its in- 
ftitudon; and the fy item of our government was 
by confequence, in this refpecl, defective. 

Could Henry the feventh have found means, 
as he reduced the nobility lower, to have hindered 
the commons from rifing higher; could he have 
opened a way to the diminution oi the property 
of the lords, and have prevented that increaf'e of 

* See Letter VIL 
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the fame property amongft the commons, to which, 
on die contrary, he gave occafion, and which time 
and accidents conf'pired to bring about, the ba- 
lance of this government would have been totally 
loft, though the outward hyms of it had been 
pi derved. Our liberty would have been loft by 
confeqiience ; and our kings , with a houfe of 
lords and a houfe of commons, and all the ap- 
pearances of limited monarchs , might have been 
as arbitrary as thofe princes are, who govern coun- 
tries where no fuch confutation prevails. The rea- 
fon of this will appear plain to thole who remem- 
ber what hath been obferved in fomt of our for- 
mer letters, that a dependent exercile of the 
powers lodged in the two houfei of parliament, 
will endanger, and may, more effectually than any 
other expedient, deftroy liberty ; and that the 
prefervation of our freedom is no way to be fe- 
cured but by a free and independent exercife of 
thefe powers. Now fuch an exercife could not 
have continued, much lets have been improved 
if Henry the feventh had been able at the fame 
time to 'weaken his nobility, and to fceep his 
Commons from acquiring new flrength. But this 
wjs impracticable. At leaft it was not attempted. 
HfneY the feventh hiftened to the cure of that 
evil which prefled him m*H, the power of the 
nobility, as his fon foon afterwards eifeftually 
reduced the exorbitant power of the clergy ; and 
in pulling down thofe ' powers , which as they 
were conftituted and had been exercifed, hurt the 
crown 
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crown more than tliey ferved the people, thefe 
princes became the inftruments of railing another 
power , which is the bed , if not the iole effectual 
barrier agatnft ufurpations of illegal, and abufes of 
legal prerogatives ; and which , at the fame time, 
can never be applied to do any real hurt to the 
crown, unlefs in cafes where it is bent and forced 
to do this hurt by the crown itfelf, in the firft 
place, againft the natural tendency and direction 
of it. 

This increafe of the property of the commons, 
by taking off from them a conftant dependency 
of one fort, and by rendering them lul's obnoxious 
to an occafional dependency of another, gave 
greater dignity, and added greater weight, in the 
balance of government, to their representative 
body. The houfe of commons became more 
powerful , and purely by the different manner in 
which their independency, the effect of their 
property, enabled them to exercile the fame 
powers which they enjoyed before. A concert 
with a few great lords and a few leading prelates, 
1vas now no longer Sufficient to guide the fenfe of 
parliament, and to eftablilh tha meafures of 
government ; no , not even in cafes where this 
concert might be extended to fome of the com- 
mons themfelves. Intrigue and cabal became 
unneceffary, when the national interefl was wifely 
purfucrf ; and ineffectual , when it was not. The; 
way was open to gain the parliament, by gaining 
the nation ; lint to impofe on the nation hy gaining 
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the parliament , was hard ; for the weight with- 
out doors, determined, in thofe days, the weight 
within. The fame canfes which rendered die 
houfeof commons more confiderable to the court, 
to the nobility , to the clergy, to the commons 
themrelves , rendered litewile the whole body of 
the commons of more importance to thofe who 
were chofen to reprefent them. Betides which , 
the frequency of new elections, which was dee- 
med an advantage, as long as the ftrvice was, 
deemed an honorable burden , gave the nation 
frequent opportunities of modelling the reprefen- 
tative body , according to the interefls and incli- 
nations of the collective body. From hence it 
followed, that that credit and influence in the nation, 
which can only be acquired and preferved by 
adhering to the national mtereft, became the fole 
means of maintaining alafhng credit and influence 
in the houfe of commons ; upon which the har- 
mony of government, and the happineli of prince 
and people depended more than ever. 

Thus were we brought bad:, in tinies very 
difbnt, and in circumflarn-es very different, to the 
principles of government which had prevailed 
amnngft our Saxon anceftors before they left 
Germany. Whatever particular pre-eminences or 
powers were vefted in the principal men, the 
great affairs of flate were directed by the whole 
body of the nation. " De minoribus princjpes, 
de majoribus omnes. " 

Such were die natural efiet~U of this new fetde- 
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ment; and thus our limited monarchy became 
capable of as much perfection, as wifdom and 
favorable accidents can communicate to any human 
inftitution ; for can we raife our ideas of this kind 
Of perfection higher than ordering the diflribution 
of property and power in fuch a manner , that 
the privileges of the people and the prerogative 
of the crown cannot be taken away , unlefs with 
their own content, or by their own fault ? Now 
to this point of perfection was the conftitution of 
our government brought , and farther it could 
riot be brought, becaufe it is impoflible to fecure 
either prince of people againft themfelves, or 
againft the effects of their own conduct. 

One part of what hath been f^id upon this 
fubjefl, will not, I think, be difputed. The 
Other , perhaps , may feem a paradox ; and a 
fettlement which rendered our government more 
democratical , will not readily be allowed to have 
been advantageous to the crown, though it mufl 
be allowed to have been fo to the people. Let 
us examine therefore whether it was really fo, or 

In all limited monarchies, and we are not 
fpeaking of any other, the power of preferving 
thefe limitations mull be placed fomewhere. The 
queftion therefore is , whether it can be placed 
more advantageoufiy , even for the crown as well 
as thepeople, than in the whole body of the nation, 

Whilft th* commons had not property enough 
to have any fliare in, this power, the fole check, 
K 3 
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which could be oppofed to the encroachments of 
the crown, was the power of the barons and of 
the clergy. But thei'e two orders of men had their 
particular itiieiefls, frequently oppohte to each 
other and to tliofe of the people , as well as to 
thofe of the crown ; fo that they were not only- 
very incapable of forming a fecure barrier to li- 
berty , but their power became terrible and 
dangerous to the crown itfelf. They fiided eafily 
into faflion. They often encroached on the 
prince's authority, whillt they refined his encroach- 
ments, real or pretended, on their own privileges ; 
and under the plaufible veil of law, or gofpel, 
private ambition had a greater fliare than public 
liberty in their contefls. It is true that, during 
thefe contefls, Magna Charta was figned and con- 
firmerl ; and the condition of the people, in point 
at liberty , very: much improved. But this wa» 
the accidental effeft of the contefls between the, 
kings, the barons, and the clergy, as we have 
remarked in fpcaking of thofe times , and not the 
natural effect o! the property and power lodged, 
hi the barons and die clergy. The commons were 
courted by all- fide* , becaufe they were wanted 
by all. Had they been bubbles enough to loofc 
on the nobility and clergy as the proper guardians 
of liberty, and to have adhered to them accor- 
dingly, they might indeed have avoided being 
Uaves to their kings, but they would have ren- 
dered both their kings and themfelves little left 
than Haves to their temporal and fpiritual lords. 
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After the reigns of Edward the firft and Ed. 
Ward the third, power came to be better poifed, 
and our government took a more regular form. 
The prerogatives of our kings , and the privileges 
of our nobility, the authority and immunity of 
the church, and the rights of the people were 
more afcertained ; and yet, after this time, the 
fame obfervations will hold good in a very great 
degree. It is certain that the vaft over-balance of 
property and power, which flill continued in the 
nobility and clergy , inflead of preventing , foften- 
ing , or fhortening the calamities which followed, 
helped to form and maintain thofe factions which 
began, renewed, fomented the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster, as well as' the wicked 
conduct of Richard "the fecond, aiAt the weak 
conduit of Henry the fixth. Redrefs of grievances, 
and fufficient fecurity agamfl them for the future 
might have fatisfied the people , if they had been 
left to themfelves; but nothing lefs than revolutions 
of government could *fatisiy the factions into 
which the great men were divided,' and into 
which they divided the nation, by their influence 
over the people, and by the advantages which 
the ill conduit of the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
gave to each other. 

Thus we fee, unfafely for the crown, as well 
as inlecureiy for the people, that property and 
power, which is neceflary to preferve the limita- 
tions of our monarchy , was placed before the time 
when that great change in tlie one and the other 
K 3 
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happened, which makes the fubject of this diO 
eourfe. But as foon as this change did happen, 
the crown was no longer expofed to the fame 
milchiefs. 

When the little power which HENRY the fourth, 
of trance had in the town of Rochelle, was ob- 
jected to him, he made an anfwer worthy of hij 
heroic (pirit " 1 do, " did he, "all I dcfire to 
do there, in doing nothing but what I ou^ht. " 
This moderaiion of temper is, in all government* 
thf heft, and in limited monarchies, (he only 
fore jnd dtirablc foundation of power. By pre- 
venting, jealonfy in the people of iht- prince, i: 
takes away all advantage againfl his government 
from faition; ami the more watchful the people 
are over their liberties, the* more fcnfible wilj 
they he of this moderation and the more grate- 
ful for it Faction proreet^ always without reafon ; 
b-it it can hardly ever faceted without pretence, 
aiid*fu!fii*ii'r.t pretence will hardly be kiuric under 
fuch a government, "y 

When a prince who manifefU this moderation 
of temper, pntfues 'he true ir.terefls ol hw peo- 
ple, and fuffers no other intereft to come uito 
any degTee of competition with it, far from being 
the object of (heir jealonfy, he will be the prin- 
cipal object of their affection; and if he joins to 
his character of goodnefs that of ability , he will 
be the principal object of their confidence like- 
wife. Thefe are the ftrongeft chains by which a 
people can be btmnd to their prince; eafiei 
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indeed , but far ftronger than thofe of adamant, 
by which DlONTSIIH the elder boafted that he 
had fecured the tyranny of Syracufe to his fon ; 
*f force, fear, a multitude of troops, and a guard 
of tett thoufand barbarians." A prince who 
eftablifhes his government on the principles of 
affection , hath every thing to hope, and nothing 
to feat from his people. A prince who eflablillies 
his government on any other principles, ads in. 
cpmnidiftion to the very end of his iniliturion.- 
What objedion therefore could be made, even;' 
on the part of the crown , to a fetdement of pro- 
perty and power, which put the guardian fliip of- 
liberty into fuch hands as never did, nor ever 
will invade the prerogative and authority of the 
crown, whilfl they are employed to thofe pur-, 
pofes, for which alone they were intruded? It. 
is confefled that if_a prince fliould attempt to 
eftablifli his government on any other principle 
than thele ; if he fliould chufe to depend -lather 
on deceiving, corrupting, or forcing his people, 
than on gaining their atftflion and confidence; 
he might feel the weight of their property and 
power very heavy in the fcale againfl him. Hut 
then it muft be confefled likcwife that, in fuch 
cafe, this oppofitionof the people would be jufl; 
and that the prince, not the people, would be 
amwerable to himfelf and his family , to God and 
to man , for all the ill confequences which might 
follow. 

We hope that we have faid nothing, in order 
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to fliow the excellency of our conftitution , as it 
fettled about the time of queen Elizabeth, which 
b not agreeable to reafon ; and fure we are that 
the truth of thefe general proportions will be 
confirmed by the particular examples which are 
to follow. The reign of queen Elizabeth will 
be one continued proof that the power of pre- 
ferving the limitations of a monarchy cannot be 
placed better, for a good and wife prince, than 
in the whole body of the people; and that the 
fpirit of liberty will give greater llrength , as well 
as procure greater eafe, to the government of 
fuch a prince, than any abfolnre monarch can 
hope to find in the inofl abjeft fpirit which prin- 
ciples of blind fubmillion and paliive obedience 
.are capable of hifpiyng. The reigns immediately 
fucceeding this, will be one continued proof, 
that whenever the power of the people hath been 
exerciCjed againft the crown, it hath been owing 
primarily to the weak management and obftinacy 
' ot' Lhe-Court , and to the unhappy choice which * 
thofe princes made of governing by factious , in 
oppofition to the fenfe and intereft of the nation. 
From whence itwill lollow that the great calami- 
ties, which betel our country in the middle of the 
laft century, art; nnjuftly charged on the fpirit 
of liberty, or on the nature of the Britiili con- 
dilution of government. 
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Jl HERE is no part of our annals , nor perhaps 
of the annals of any other country, which defer- 
ves to be more ltudied , or to be oftener called to 
remembrance boih by thofe who govern, and by 
thofe who are governed , than the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. We ihall not however delcend into 
all the observations which it affords ; nor even in- 
to all thofe, which might properly ferve to our 
prefent ptirpofe. 

In fome * papers we made a few remarks on 
this reign , and on that of king James the firft. 
■We apprehend that the contrail between them 
appeared very fir ong on that occafion. This con- 
trail will -probably appear ftill much flronger, 
and by confequence be the more inflruftive , 
when thofe remarks and thefe we are going to 
make come to centre in owe jingle point; to fhow 
that the conduct of queen Elizabeth, under, 
grpat difadvantages , produced all the good effefls 
which prince or people could defire; becaufe it 
was wifely fuited to the nature of our government : 
whereas the conduct of kingJAMES the firft, who 
had many and great advantage!, which his pre- 
decefTor wanted , made his reign grievous to the 
people, uneafy to himfelf, and acceflary to thofe 
misfortunes which befel hisfon; becaufe it was 

11 Ses the Crafcfman , No. 137, ij8, ij?. : ' * J ■ 
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ifl-fuited to the nature of our government, and 
founded on principles deftruftive of liberty. 

Few princes (no, not even her cotemporary, 
Henry the fourth of France) have been ever 
raifed to a throne under more difadvantageous 
eircumflances , or have been furrtmnded in it with 
more complicated difficulties than queen Eliza- 
beth. Let us tpke a general furvey ol them. 

The divifion and animofity of parries had been 
carried to the height of religious rage. The cruelty 
ofqueen MARY'S reign, in which much p rote ftant 
blood hnd been ihed, and even that of her fifter 
with difficulty f pared , rendered of courfe the per- 
" fecuting fide more defperate , and the other 
more exafperated. It is hard to imagine that 
queen Elizabeth had been able to cultivate 
many perfonal attachments to herjelf, before 
(lie came to the crown ; «xcept that of Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh, and 
perhaps one or two more. Her imprifonment 
for a time, and the great conflraint under which 
fhe lived during her filter's whole reign , gave her 
little opportunity for it; and the jealous eye with 
which Gardiner and other ecclefiaftical zealots 
obferved her conduit, made it dangerous to at- 
tempt it. 

In general, the proteftants defired her fucceffion, 
and the papifts feared it. But the former were 
tinder oppredion, and even a kind of profcription. 
The latter had the whole authority of the church 
and the ftate in their hands, in this kingdom; 
and that of Ireland, bigotted to popery and prone 
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to rebellion, was at their devotion. The pro- 
tefiants themTelvea were divided, and thofe, who 
meant equally a reformation , fell into the utmoft 
afperity again/I each other, concerning the manner 
of making it, and the point to which it ought to 
be carried, on account of religion as well a« of 
policy. 

In this divided flate , and in the ferment which 
fuch divifions mult nectffarily caufe , queen 
Elizabeth found the people whom fhe came to 
govern. Surely , a more nice and perilous flate 
Can hardly be imagined; efpecially for her, who 
was led by inclination and determined by parti- 
cular circumfiances of interefi to eflablifh the refor- 
mation ; that is, to declare for the weaieft, 
though not the leaft numerous party. 

It is oblerved (I think by - NATHANIEL Bag OK, 
in his hiftorical and political diicourfes) that the 
rnethods taken by Henry the feventh to accumulate 
treafure , made a rich ting indeed , but did not 
enrich the crown. His fon had feveral opportu- 
nities of doing both; inftead of which he impo- 
verifhed himfelf , the crown , and the people, by 
all the methods which the moft wanton profufion 
could invent. He exhaufted the wealth of the 
iiation. He did more. He debafed the coin , 
by mingling it with copper, and loaded the pub- 
lic with debts. Thefe again were confiderably 
increafed in the reign of Edward the fixth. 
Queen Mary was fo far from diminifhing them, 
that one of the principal complaints againft her 
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adminiftration , next to the cruelty Ihe exercifed, 
wa« the great diffipation of the revenue, occafioned 
by her refututions to the church , and by her 
new foundations of monafleries. In this low, 
encumbered flaw queen Elizauetii found the 
revenues of the crown , and the wealth of the 

Her fituation abroad was flill worfe than her 
lituation at home. Calais, and the other Englifli 
poffellions in i'icardy , had been loll in a quarrel, 
where the intereft of England had no concern. 
For the fake of Spain , we had war with France. 
The war with Scotland ftill continued ; and 
queen Elizabeth had no one ally, on whofe 
aflifimce flie could depend. 

Such diftreffed fituations are rare ; and when 
they have happened, they have been often ren- 
dered lefs difficult in reality, than in appearance, 
by fome particular circumilances which have at- 
tended them. But when ELIZABETH began her 
reign, ho fuch circumilances exilled in her favor. 
On the contrary , almoft every circumfiance ag- 
gravated her diftrefs. The thrones of France and 
Spain were filled neither by old men, worn out 
with age and cares; nor by weak men, unequal 
to their rank and bufinefs ; nor by children, 
under the tuition of regents. Henky the fecond 
reigned in France; Philip the fecond in Spain; 
princes in the vigor of their age ; of great ambi- 
tion; of great talents; and feconded by the ableft 
minifters and generals in Eurcpe. The French 
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monarchy had been growing up, from the time 
of Lewis the eleventh, towards that fuluefs of 
power and affluence of wealth, at which the 
Spanifli monarchy was already arrived. Both thefa 
princes were, by bigotry and by policy, attached 
to the court of Rome; implacable enemies to the 
reformation ; and Inch by confequence of queen 
Elizabeth. Henry the fecond had a farther reafon 
forbeingfo. Hegrafped, in his ambitious views, the 
crown of England, as well as that of Scotland; and 
looked on queen Elizaheth as the nfurper of a 
right belonging to his da lighter- in-law. Ehiup, 
indeed, kept fome faint and afFefled meafures 
with Elizabeth , as long as he apprehended the 
union of fo many crowns in the houfcof Valois; 
but this apprchenfion was foon at an end ; and 
even his fliows of fiiendfiiip with it. Henry the 
fecond and his eldeft fon , Francis tilt; fecond , 
died in about two years. The deaths of thefe 
princes did, perhaps, diminilh die difficulties and 
dangers to which queen Elizabeth flood ex- 
pofed on one hand ; but then they increafed thefe 
difficulties and dangers on the other; fince they 
took of! all reftraint from Philip in purfuit of 
his enterprifes againft her. His life JafWd almoft 
as long as hers,, and his inveterate enmity as 
long as his life. . 

Another fource , from " which difficulties and 
dangers were i nee ffantly ariling to queen Elizabeth, 
lay in the jObje&ions which the papifts made to 
her title on a principle of religion; and which 
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were but too really, though indireftly , abetted 
bv fome proteftnnts , on a principle of fafljon. 
Whilft dirputes about tbe mcceflion to the crown 
were confined to England , and turned on maxims 
of our own growth , if I may u(e that exprellion, 
we have feen how little regard was paid to the titles, 
and to the pretended divine indefeafihle right of 
princes. But when foreign nations came to be inte- 
rfiled in the fucceffion of our crown, they reafoned 
and they proceeded on other notions ; not on thofe 
which both cuflom and law had eflablifhed here. 

The attacks of this kind made on queen Eliza- 
beth, were the more grievous to her , becaufe 
they not only united the Roman-catholic powers 
againft her ; but they made the divifions wider 
and more iireconcileable at home ; where flie 
placed the chief ftrength and fecurity of her 
government. 

Mary, queen 6f Scotland , was a pretender, 
neither abjured in England , nor difavowed and 
unfupported in other countries. Sovereign of one 
part of the ifland, Ihe had a powerful party in 
the other ; wife of the dauphin , and after that 
queen of France, encouraged and aififted by her 
uncles, who polfeffed more than regal power in 
that kingdom ; by Spain, and by the whole popiih 
intereft ; Die was jufily formidable to queen 
Elizaiieth, as long as (he lived. Another circum- 
fiance made her fo Hill more. The fuccefs of the 
reformation feemed to increafe the zeal of thofe 
who continued in the communion of the churcfi 
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of Rome. The influence of the court of Rome 
became confequently ftronger at this point of 
time. It appeared both in France and in England 
too as powerful, though not as fuccefsfiil , here at 
leaf!, as it had appeared in the eleventh century, 
in the days of the brave, but unfortunate 
emperor, HENRY the fourth, and of that infulent 
friar, Gregory the feventfl. Even this circum- 
flance may juflly feem to have been in forced hy 
another; by the eftablifkment of the order of 
Jefuits. This order, the offspring of a mad 
Spaniard, has had the principal hortor, though 
other religious orders have endeavoured to (hare it, 
of giving to the pope an authority like that which 
was exercifed by the king of the Affahms , or the 
old man of the Mountain, as he is called by 
fome of the French hiilorians ; an authority, 
which proved fatal to Henry the third and 
Henry the fourth of France ; and which had like 
to have proved fo to queen Elizaheth and even 
to her fucceffor. 

Such were the difficulties and dangers which 
encompatfed this princefs. The fituation of Eng- 
land, in her time, refembled that of a town 
powerfully befieged without , and expofed to 
treachery and fedition within. That a town, in 
fuch circumflances , fhould defend itfelf , and even 
force the enemy, by its own firengfh, to raife the 
fiege, hardlv falls within the bounds of pro- 
bability. But that all this fhould happen , and 
the inhabitants feel none of the inconveniences 
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of a long and obftinate fiege, nay, that they fhould 
grow opulent, during the continuance of it, and 
find themfelves at laft better able to offend the 
enemy than they were at firft to defend their walls, 
leems an adventure of fome extravagant romance. 
But it conveys a true image of this reign. Una]* 
lied and alone , queen Elizabeth maintained a 
glorious and fuceefsful war agaiuft the grcateft 
power and the richeft potentate in Europe. She 
difh-efied him in the Well-Indies. She infulted 
him in Spain. She took from him the empire of 
the Tea. She fixed it in herfelf. She rendered all 
the projects of univerfal monarchy vain; and fhook 
to the foundations the moil exorbitant power 
which ever diilurbed the peace , or threatened the 
liberties of Europe. She fupported the opprefTed 
people of the Netherlands, againft the tyranny of 
their prince. She fupported the proteflant fub- 
jects of France, againft Catherine of Medis^ 
and her fons, thofe execrable butchers of the? 
people. She fupported the kings of France , 
Henhy the third and fourth, againft tile ambition 
of the princes of the houfe of JLorraine, and the 
rebellious league of their popifh fubjecls. She, 
who feemed to have every thing to fear in the 
beginning of her reign, became in the progrefs 
of it terrible to her enemies. The pretender to 
her crown loft her own. The Engl^ who ap- 
peared at firft fo favorable to the queen of Scot- 
land , became at laft as defirous to facrifice the life 
of that unfortunate princefs to the fecurity of 
queen 
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queen Elizabeth. Whilft war, confufion, and 
the miferies which attend them , raged in the 
dominions of thofe who bent their aim at the 
difturbance of her government ; file preferred her 
fubjeifls in peace and in plenty. Whilft the glory 
of the nation was carried high by achievements 
ill war; the riches and the ftrenpth of it were 
raifed by the arts of peace to fuch a degree , as 
former ages had never feen , and as we oi this 
age feel in the confequences. Well therefore 
might my lord Bacon, i'peaking of queen Eliza- 
beth, fay, " " As for her government, I allure 
myfelf I Jhall not exceed, if I do afltrni that this 
part of the ifland never had forty-five years of 
better times ; and yet not through the calmnels of 
the lufon, Ini*. ihrfi'iah ilur u ifdom <>.' !ut u': incut " 
Having made thefc remarks on the d.riif ufces 
and on (he fuccoft which attended qtfeea ElizAt 
BETH; it is time to confider tLe caule Which pro- 
duced the flupeneous effects of her reign. Now 
this canie is, I thatk, very piaith She was wife 
enot:g)ito fee clearly into the nature of that govern- 
ment at the head of which fhe was placed; *nd 
to know that f " the fupreme head of fuch a 
government owesafupreme fervice to. the whole." 
She was wife enough to know that to be power- 
ful , fhe muft either ufurp on her people ; deceive 
them; or gain them. The two firft, fhe law, 

* Advancement of learning, lib. L 

i See NiT. Bacon's hift. and pol. difcoutfr. 

t 
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were hard, dangerous and di [honorable. The lafr, 
fhefaw, was eafy,fafe, and glorious. Her ' head 
and her heart concurred to determine her choke 
She made herfelf very foun :he molt popular 
perfou in the kingdom. In her reipn, the lenfe of 
the court, ihc fenfe of the parliament , and the 
fenfe of the people were ihc fame; and whenever 
fhe exeried her own ilrentth , flit c\er:ed tha 
whole flrength of the nation. Nothing flie afked 
wa* ever refufed by parliament; becaufe fhe afted 
nothing which would have been refufed bjkthe 
peoj/e!' She threw herfelf fo entirely on the af- 
feflions of her lubjcch, that (he Icemed to decline? 
all other tenure of the ctown. At leaf), fhe was 
not very folic it(.i:s about clearing her title to it by 
defer nr. An acl , dtrcWing her i;;ht according** 1 
the .infer of fuccellion let ltd in parliament' 35 
Henry die eightij, cmrenied her; and flie neg* 
letle.J the pre cant ion . which her lifter had Liken* 
in getting ihe aft, which excluded them both 
from the crown , repealed, as tar at it related to. 
herfelf. The particular reafons of lier conduit, in 
this c^fe, might perhaps be gueffed at with mure 
probability (lull they have been; but certainly one 
general reafun outweighed them all in the mind 
of this heroics! princefs. She knew that however 
the fubtilty of lawyers and political cafuiils might 
inlluence opinions, nothing but her own conduft 
could give her the hearts of her people. Thefe 
ihe deemed her great fecurity. Thefe fhe ac- 
quired; and the little. glofTea, winch might have 
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been put on her title , Jlie defpifed. The being 
not only tied, but knit to her people was her aim ; 
and flie purfued this great point of view on all 
occafions , the lean as well as the greateft; and 
even on thofe where flie thought it neceffary to 
jefufe or to reprimand. Nature, as well as art, 
fitted her for this condufl. She had dignity with- 
out pride. She was affable, without finking into 
low familiarity ; and when flie courted her peo- 
ple , fhe courted them like a queen. This popu- 
larity Was fometimes carried fo tar, both in her 
manners , and in her expreffions, that her enemies 
have endeavoured to make it pafs for grofs and 
fulfome affectation; and for fuch, indeed, it 
ought to have palled if it had gone alone. It 
might have fhocked , inftead of alluring , if it had 
not been feconded by every aflion of her life, 
and contradicted by none. Let us now confider 
therefore , in fome inftances ,. what that conduit 
■was, which convinced her people fo entirely of 
her goodnefc and her wiidom ; and which procured 
her fiich large returns of gratitude, of duty, of 
aiieclion and zeal. 
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LETTER XIV. 



A Firfl and effemial condition, towards ob- 
taining the love and confidence of a free people , 
is to be neither feared nor defpifod by them. 
Queen Elizabeth was at no time , in any danger 
of the latter; and fhe foon put herfelf above all 
the fufpicions which might have expofed her to 
the former. The only difference between her and 
hef parliament, which carried any pafliun or un- 
kindnefs with it , happened in the ninth year of 
her reign. It was founded on the apprehenfions 
.pf the dangers which would arife after her death, 
if the fucceflion wai not fixed during her life. 
But we do not find the leaft infmuation of any jea- 
lonfy of her government; though the heat of both, 
houfes, at that moment, was too great to have 
concealed any uneafmefa which had lain at their 
hearts. That fhe was fond enough of her prero- 
gative is certain; but then fhe took care that it 
fhould never be grievous ; or that if it was fo , on 
fome occafions, to particular perfons; it fhpuld 
appear, by the occafions themfelves, and by the 
manner of exercifing it, fpecious to the public. 
The prerogative certainly run high in thofe d.>ys. 
Her grandfather had railed it by cunning , and 
her father by violence. The power of the privy 
council in civil affairs, and the cenforial power 
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of the fhT-chamber in criminal affairs, as my lord 
Bacon very properly ftyles it , took too much of 
the pleas oi the crown and of the common pleas 
out of their proper channels, and * ferved rather 
to fcare men from doing wrong, than to do any 
man right. But the exercife of thefe powers having 
continued in four preceding reigns , the people 
were accuttomed to it; a.nd care being taken to 
give no flagrant occafion of clamor againfi it , we 
are not to wonder if it was borne , without op- 
pofition or mutmur , in a reign as popular as this. 

The high commiffion court, that we may quote 
another inftance, had no doubt very extraordinary 
powers.' The bifliops, who held the principal 
fway in it, exercifed by thefe means two very 
great authorities at fhe fame time ; 'one, as ordin- 
aries in their diocefes the other as judges in the 
court; fa that they might fine and imprifon, as 
well as excommunicate 'Cand deprive. Now , it is 
not very probable that the parliament, who 
thought the firft of thefe powers too much (as 
may be leen by tlie attempts made againfl it in, 
the twenty-eighth year of this reign ) were very 
well pleafed to fee the fecond in the fame hands. 
However, the fteadinefs of the queen , in main- 
taining this part of the prerogative, which had 
been given her, was the lefs unpopular, on ac- 
count of the unfettled ftateof religion at this time; 
of the great moderation of the bifliops in thefe 

* Bacon's hill, and pol. dir. 
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early days of the reformation j and of the prudent 
manner in which the jurifdiftion of the high- 
CommhTion court was executed. 

The efl'e&s of a bare-faced prerogative are not 
the molt dangerous to liberty, for this resfon ; be- 
caufe they are open ; becaufe the alarm they give 
is commonly greater than theprogrefa they make; 
and whilll a particular man or two are cruihed 
by them , a whole nation is put on its guard. 
The moil: dangerous attacks on liberty are thole 
which furprile or undermine; which are owing to 
powers given under pretence of fome urgent ne- 
ceffity; to powers, popular and reafonable, per- 
haps at firit; but fuch as ought not to become 
fettled aiid confirmed by a long exercife ; and yet 
are rendered perpetual by art and management; 
and, in a great-degree- by the nature of thel'e 
powers themfelves. Ex&nples of this kind might 
be produced from the £pani£b and other hiftories. 
But queen Elizabeth' was far from fetting any 
inch examples! She fiiowed her moderation , in 
defiring no fufpicious powers , as well as in the 
exercife bt her prerogative; and this moderation 
wa» the more remarkable, becaufe no prince ever' 
had the pretence of neceflity to urge on flronger 
appearances. Her whole reign may be alniofl 
called a ftate of defenfive and ofienlive war; in 
England, as well as in Ireland; in the Indies, as 
well as in Europe. She ventured to go through 
this ftate, if it was a venture, without the help 
of a ftanding army. The people of England had 
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feen none from the days of Richard the fecond, 
and this cautious queen might perhaps imagine, 
that the example of his reign and thofe of other 
countries, where Handing armies were eflabliflied, 
■would beget jealoufies in the minds of her people, 
and diminifh that affection which fhe efteemed 
and found to be the greateft fecurity of her per- 
fon, and the greatefi ftrength of her government. 
Whenever fhe wanted troops, her fubjefls flocked 
to her ftandard ; and her reign aifords moft illuf- 
trious proof's, that all the ends of fecurity, and 
cf glory too, may be anfwered in this ifland , 
without the charge and danger of the expedient 
jufl mentioned. 

This affertion will not be contradicted by thofe 
who recolleft in how many places , and on how 
many occafions, her forces fought and conquered 
the heft difciplined .veter_aji troops in Europe. 
Other examples might tie brought to ihow how 
careful queen ELIZAHETH .was to avoid every 
thing which might give the leafl umbrage to her 
people. But we have faid enough on this head. 
Let us proceed to another. . 

The conduft fhe held , with refpect to parties , 
deferves to be remarked, becaufe the moderation, 
the wifdom , and the equity , which fhe fhowed in 
it, contributed very much to cool the ferment in 
the beginning of her reign; by which ihe had 
time to captivate the good will of her people ; to 
fettle her government; to cftablifh her authority; 
and even to change the national religion , with 
little contradiction , and without any dillurbance. 

1-4 
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Notwithfianding all the indignities flie had fuf- 
fered, and all the dangers flie had run, before 
her acceffion , feveral perfons were reftored, and 
not a man was attainted in her firft parliament. 
The ftepe I have mentioned being once nude, 
flie flood on firmer ground, and had lefs to fear 
from the fpirit of fadion. This clemency once 
ihown, flie could, more lately and with greater 
reafon, exercife feverity when the prefervation 
of the public peace made it neceffary. 

The peace of the kingdom was the itandard to 
which flie proportioned her conduct. She was 
,far trom calling herfelf with precipitation and 
violence even on that parly which flie favored, 
and on which alone flie relblved to depend. She 
was far from inflaming their Fpirit ag;iinft the ad- 
verfe party; and farmer ftill hum pufhing any fort 
of men, puritans, o£ even papifts, into defpair; 
or provoking them to deferve puniihment, that 
fhe might have a presence to inflict it. She pur- 
fued her own fcheme fleadily; but file parfued 
it gradually, and accompanied it with all the 
artful circumftances which could foften the minds 
of tnen-, and induce thofe who are the mofl averfe 
to her meafures, to bear them, atleaft, patiently. 
On thefe principles the proceeded in the whole 
courfe of lier reign. 

To the papifts fhe ufed great lenity ; till the 
bull of Pius Quintus, and the rebellion, and 
other attempts, confequent upon it, obliged her 
to procure new law*, and execute more rigor- 
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Yet even then (he diftinguiflied " * papifts in 
confcience, from pnpifls in faction." She made 
the fame diflindion with regard to the puritans. 
Their zeal was not condemned; only their violence 
was ibme times cen (tired ; till they attempted to 
let up their own rfifcipline, in oppofition to that 
which had been eftablifhed by national authority f 
till their motives appeared to be " no more zeal , 
no more confcience, fays fecretary WalSINGHAM, 
but meer faction and divifion." 

Thus cautious and Heady was the conduct of 
queen Elizabeth towards parties ; Heady to the 
principle, and therefore varied in the application , 
as the behaviour of parties towards her govern- 
ment varied, not as inccefs abroad , or the change 
of fervant* at home , might have influenced that 
of a prince of inferior abilities. What has been faid 
relates to parties in the nation; for as to parties 
at court , the condufl of this queen , though 
directed to the fame gerferal end , feems to have 
been different. Jn the nation Che chofe one party. 
She rendered the fyftem of that party the fyftem of 
the whole. By this eftabliihment, the other parties 
became fo many factions; and by the condu.fi. 
we have defcribed, Die defeated and difarmed 
thefe factions. At court file countenanced and 
perhaps fomented the parties , which different 
characters and different interefls created. But 
however that was, ihe found mean! to attach 

* walsikgium's letter. 
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them all to herfelf; and (lie found this benefit by 
keeping her ear open to them all, that the truth 
could not be concealed from her by the moft 
powerful of her minifiers ; as we have explained 
in a former letter upon this fubjefl. On her ac- 
cellion to the throne, fhe retained thirteen of her 
finer'* counfellors , and balanced them by no 
more than eight of her own religion. ° On thofe 
as well as on all others, which flie afterwards ad- 
mitted into the miniftry, fays Camhden, the 
bellowed her favors with To much caution, and 
fo little diuinflion , as to prevent either party from 
gaining the attendant over her; whereby fhe re- 
mained mifirefs of herfelf, and preferred both 
their affeiStion and her own power and authority 

The favors by which file diftingni filed the 
earls of Leicester and E-isex, are not exceptions, 
in the courfe of fo long "a reign, fulficient to 
deftroy the truth of this' general obfervation. Be- 
fides , both thefe lords felt the weight of her 
difpleafure , (nay one of mem, the rigor of her 
juitice ) when they prefumed too much on her 
favor, and fwerved from their duty. The lingular 
confidence which fhe placed in Cecil and ibme 
others pi her minifiers, caanot be quoled in op- 
pofition to it; for if fhe diilingui/hed them , it was 
rather by the labors , than the favors file heaped 
on them. She fupported them indeed againft 
their enemies ; but then the merit of thefe men 
was far from being problematical. Their works 
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-teflified daily for them , in bold and well-concerted 
enteiprifesj in wife, and well- conducted negotia- 
tions. The people reaped the benefit of their 
fervices as well as the prince. They were juftified 
in the nation , as well as ftipported at court In 
fliort, by this difcernment of fpirits, by this fkil- 
ful management of parties, without the help of 
military force, tralefs in actual rebellions , queen 
Elizabeth preferved her people in tranquillity; 
though there pafTed not an hour in her whole 
reign, without fome intrigue againft her life, and 
the public peace. 

This moderation in affuming and exercifing 
power, might have been illjjflrated more, and 
evinced againft all the little cavils made , and to 
be made, if we had not avoided too great prolixity. 
But it is time to haften to the conlideration of 
fome other part of her conduct 

Queen Elizabeth was accufed of avarice by 
her enemies ; and perhaps fhe was fo by fome of 
her friends. Among that hungry crew, which 
attends all courts for the loaves and the fifties, Hie 
could not efcape this charge. But furely the nation 
had reafon to applaud her frugality. Her grand- 
lather hoarded up riches. Her father dilfipated 
them. The confeqtience under both thefe prin- 
ces was , that every flight occafion became a 
fufficient pretence to afk for fubfidies ; nay , they 
were afked and granted too, when even the flighteft 
occafion did not exifl They were afked by Henry 
die feventh for wars which he never intended.to 
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make ; and by Henry the eighth for refilling in- 
in lions which were never defigned againfl him, 
1 hus was llie nation equally opprefled by the 
avarice of one , and by die profufion of the other. 

But queen EllZAIiETH neither hoarded up, nor 
kvifhed away ; and it is juftly to be queftioned 
whether any example of a prudent economy in 
private life can be produced , equal to that which 
flu; practifed in the whole management of her 
affairs. The famous Burleigh ufed to fay, that 
" he never cared to fee the treafury fwell like a 
difordered fpleen, when the other parts of the 
commonwealth were in a confumption; and his 
miftrcfe thought th^t money in the pockets of her 
fubjecls, was better placed than in her own ex- 
chequer. " Surely thefe maxims were wife, as - 
well .is popular. If a prince amaiTes wealth, to 
hoard it U|> like HENRY the feventh , it is ufelefe 
to himfe-lf, and'loflto the public. If he fquanders 
it away, like Henry the eighth, he will enrich 
particular men , and inipoverifh the flate. But 
^vhi'fl there treafures remain in the purfe of the 
iulijt-ct, tLiey circulate in commerce; they increafe 
the common flock ; and they increafe by confe- 
queuce the riches of a prince like queen Elizabeth; 
for to fuch a prince this puife will be always 
open. 

As immenfe as the expenfes were, which file 
found hirk-lr obliged to make from the moment 
flie afcended the throne; the recei' ' nothing in 
taxes from her people till the f -jr of net 
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reign. The taxes then given were given r-v *, [T 
of retribution; which was ^eiieraliv the km 
in her lime. In former reigns the people ^rii^-vi 
aids, not, without a general COmmtnuoitK* 4* 
leail of the ufes to which they were to be applet • 
but often without a fuffieient b durance thj; 
flould be fo applied. In ihii reign ih« laethvj 
of proceeding was inverted. 

The prince in the world who deferred to be 
rrufted the moft, defired to be fo the lea/t Tf-e 
aids which Ihe had from her people , were mx 
properly gtanu, as reimburiements of moner 
advanced for national fervices. And what fen-jew * 
For eflablilbing the proteflant religion; for defen- 
ding England : for rc-fcuing Scotland ; for rjrrv- 
big on a fnccefsfnl war againft an opulent and 
potent enemy; for aMing the fubjeflj, and .ven 
ihe Kngi of France ; for fupporting the people „f 
tfaeAethertoKls; forrefming the debafed coin ■ for 
paying a d* debt, and reftoring the credir of ,h, 
crown; te ponding ammunition at home, which 
before dns nme m bad been always oMinJ Z 
porch* abroad , for improving both home and 
toresgn Trade; for ■jtoriidiiis 3ntj allsmen ..„„ ^ 
«F; a»d for do^ in Wlth J any "S** 

^'-t^**r°*-> » the parent 
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to bt, tor ^ pofefe. w for hn{d(i ajJ(J (lj 
^_^ri*« of «he rmion. 
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Jhe refufed fupplies offered , and remitted payments 
of fupplies granted , when fte found that fhe was 
able to carry on the public fervice without them. 
The two great principles of that economy, which 
enabled her to do fo much for her people, and 
to opprefs them fo little , feem to have been thefe. 
Firii, fhe made the moft of her revenues; not 
by tormenting and racking her fubjefts , like 
Henry the feventh , but by keeping a ftricl 
hand over her officers , and hindering them 
from enriching themfelves , either by dire£t 
fraud, or by a clandefline management, which 
may be juftly termed indiiefl fraud, and is often 
more pernicious than the other. Secondly , fhe 
pra&ifed that fuperior economy, of which we 
have fpoken in a former paper, with the utm oft 
ability. What could be done by wifdom or 
courage, fhe never attempted by money; nor ex- 
pected that her fubjefts fliould buy her out of 
difficulties. Strong at home, fhe affected little to 
lean on foreign help. As her alliance was often 
courted , and fhe feldom courted that of others , 
it was in her power , and fhe took the advantage, 
to engage in no expenfe , but fuch as the interefl 
of her kingdom rendered immediately neceilary. 
To this intereft alone fhe proportioned her ex- 
penfe. This was the fole rule of her condudl. 
The Huguenots, whom ihe aliified in thefirftwar, 
made their peace without her, and affifted to retake 
from her the places fhe had bargained for with them ; 
yetiliehelpedihem in the wars which followed, with 
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her troops her fliips , and her money. The Dutch 
had given her no caufe to complain of their be- 
haviour. Yet when France abandoned them at the 
treaty of Vervins, and they had no fupport but 
hers'remaining, file made a new bargain with 
them, and leffened her own charge; becaufe file 
knew they were able at that time to fupply the 
deficiency. 

In all thefe expenfes , file was careful neither to 
ftarve nor overfeed the caofe, whilfl it lalted; 
and ilie frequently ftipulated a repayment , which 
{he might exati afterwards, if lhe found reafon fo 
to do; or which (he might remit, and thereby 
create a fecond obligation to her, if (lie found her 
account in fuch an inftance of generofity. Oueen 
Elizabeth was not only thus frugal for her people, 
but perpetually attentive to the jneihods of en- 
riching them. In the very firfi parliament which 
fhe held , amidft the moft important affairs , fuch 
as the fettlement of the crown on her own head ; 
the change of religion; and the eftablifhment <jt 
the church; regulations for the improvement of 
trade, and increafe of Hiippmg were not forgot. 

We might purfue die fame observation through the 
whole couife of her reign , both in parliament, and 
outofit; and fhow, in nu.mberlefs inflances, hovi 
file rofe to the higheft, and defcended even to the 
loweft circumfiances , which in any degree allected 
the trade and navigation of her fubjei'ls. We 
might fhow the advantages fhe took in thel'e refpetfa, 
not only of the faults committed by odier govern- 
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ments, but of the misfortunes of other countries. 
In a word , we might (how how war itfelf , one 
of thegreateft public calamities, inftead ofimpove- 
rifliing, became a fource of riches to this nation, 
by the manner in which Hie made it. 

But thefe particulars would carry us beyond the 
bounds wehaveprefcribed to ourfeives. In general, 
it will not be denied that , belide the fpirit of in- 
dustry , which exercifed itfelf at home , queen 
Elizabeth raifed and pufhed to the higheft degree, 
by the protection and encouragement fhe gave , a 
fpirit of difcovering new countries, making new 
fettlements , and opening new veins of trade. The 
force of this ftrft impreffion has lailed long amongft 
us. Commerce has thrived under negletTs and dif- 
couragement. It has fubfiired under oppreffions 
and obitru£tions , and the fpirit of it is not yet 
extinguifhed by that of flock-jobbing; though the 
fpirit of flock-jobbing be to that of trade, what 
the fpirit of faction is to that of liberty. The 
tendency of both is to advance the imereft of a 
few worthlefs individuals , at the expend of the 
whole community. The conlequence of both , if 
ever they prevail to the ruin of trade and liberty, 
muftbe, that the harpies will flarve in the midft 
of imaginary wealth; and that the children of 
faction, like the iron race of Cadmus, will deflroy 

Before queen Elizabeth's reign , the commerce 
of England was conlined and poor. In her reign 
it extended itfelf over all the known , and even 
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into the unknown parts of the world. We traded 
tothenorth, andopened our paffage into ftlufcovy. 
We carried merchandise op the Dtiina , down the 
Volga, and acrols the Calpian tea into Perfia. 

Our/ merchants vifited the coails o£ Africa; all 
the countries of the Grand &ignior : and following 
the tracks of the Venetians into the Earl-Indies , 
they foon followed the Portugiiefe thither by the 
Cape of Good-Hope. They went thither through 
the South-Eea, and failed round the world. In the 
Weft-Indies they not only traded, but eftabliflied 
themfelves, in fpite of all the power of Spain. 

Before queen ElizAiiith'S reign the fleetot Eng- 
land was lo inconfiderable , that even in the days 
Of her father, I miftake not, we were farced to 
borrow , or hire fliips of Hamburgh , Lubect 3 
D.muick , and other places. 

In her feign , it foort grew to fuch a number: 
and firength , that it became terrible to the ^ 
grenteft maritime powers of Europe. 

On fuch foundations were the riches and power 
of triia kingdom laid by queen Ehza»etii ; and 
thefe were fome of the means liw employed to 
gain the alfeflions of her fubjecle. Can we be 
fbrpxifed if Hie fncceeded ? 
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LETTER XV. 

QuEEN Elizabeth fucceeded in gaining the affect 
tions of her fubjefts, not only hy the conduit 
which fiie held at home, but by that which 
■flie held in the management of the national intereft 
abroad. 

Wc have endeavoured to explain fome particular* 
of the former. It remains that we give the leaft 
imperfect ideas we are able of the hitter, and that 
we apply the whole great example of this reign, 
to confirm the dofliines we have advanced. 

Queen Elizabeth could not have eltablifhed 
and [ireferved, as flie did, the tranquillity of her 
people in the midft of riifturbance , nor their 
Jecurity in the midft of danger , if flie had not 
taken fome ihare in the general affairs of Europe. 
She took therefore fuch a fhare as the intereft of 
England nectiifarily required at that time ; and 
(he conducted heifelf in the management of it 
with wifdom and addrefs fuperior to any ol her 
predecefl'ors. 

Her filter had been rendered by bigotry an 
egregious bubble to the court of Rome. Perfuaded 
by her huiband, and deceived by her minifter*, 
flie was fo likewife very fatally in the quarrel 
which broke out between France and Spain. The 
parliament, in afientmg to her marriage with a 
foreign prince, had impofod fuch conditions as 
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were judged Efficient to preferve the confutation 
of the government , and the independency of the 
kingdom. 

Philip had fworn to the obfervation of thefe 
conditions. Such of them as he had not either 
time, or opportunity, or temptation to break, 
were obferved ; but the others proved too weak 
to hold him. Thus, for inflance, we do not 
find that he enriched himfelf at the expenfe of 
England. He is faid, on the contrary, to have 
brought hither very great treafures ; and his father 
had trufted the diftribution of an immenfe fum to 
Gardiner; fo that if he bribed the nation, it was 
with his own money, not theirs; but he engaged 
the nation in a war with France , becaufe France 
broke with Spain, notwithflanding the exprefs 
condition made by parliament, * " that the match 
fhotild not at al! derogate from the league lately 
concluded betwixt the queen of England and the 
king of France , but the peace mould remain in- 
violate between the Englifh and the French." 

This facrifice of the national to a foreign interefl, 
coitus Calais, a conqiieft which the French looked 
upon as a compenfation for near two hundred 
other places , which th'ey were obliged by the 
treaty of Cambray to give up to Philip. Boulogne 
had been facrificed in the preceding reign , 
not to a foreign interefl , butto that' of the minifler 
Dudley , earl of Warwick , afterwards duke of 
Northumberland. The people were willing and 

P CuMBnss. 
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able to affert their right, and to defend their 
poiTeflion : but the hluation of the rainillry, and 
the ichemes of private intereft, which he was 
carrying on at home , required that he fliould 
avoid, at any rate, a war , even a defenlive war. 
In ftiort, Boulogne , for which France had en- 
gaged to give two millions , was delivered up for 
four hundred thoid'and crowns ; and the very fame 
minifter , who had oppofed with violence all the 
public conliderationj urged by the protector lor 
yielding tins place, yielded it to purcliafe a treaty 
neceifary lor himfelf, detrimental and dillionor- 
able to the nation. 

We have faid enough in a former letter, con- 
cerning the wild conduct of Henry the eighth in 
foreign affairs ; and there is no need of going any 
farther back. Thefe examples are fufiicient to 
fhow the oppofition between that of queen -Eliza- 
beth and that of her predeceifors. She was 
neither deceived, like them, by her minifiers; 
nor betrayed by her pallions, to ferve any other 
intereft at the expenfe of England. 

It would be eafy to prove , from many inftances, 
how carelul flie was to avoid every thing which 
might even warp the fteady tenor of her conduct 
in this refpea. As long as Hie had no real in- 
tereft difi in £1 from that of the country flic governed , 
fhe knew that no fictitious intereft could be impofed 
on her. She kept herlelf, therefore clear of any 
fuch real intereft , and thought that the crown of 
England deferved her fole, her undivided care. 

Much has been (aid of her behaviour in all the 
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treaties of marriage propofed to her. We (lull 
mil t:ig;5^e in that ihl'imlfiiioii. But this, we think 

. tartrict be controverted; that if ever fhe was in 
earneft refolved to marry , fbe was fo when the 

""articles of marriage between her and the duke of 
AnJOU were figned. It is hardly poflible, as 
Kapin obfervea, to account lor her conduct on 
this occafion by any other principle. Now npoii 
this fuppofition , what motive could determine her 
to break this match in fo abrupt a manner? 
The reafbns urged by Cambden , and other 
writers in general , prove too much. They ferve 
rather to prove that lhe iliould not have entered 
into thefe engagements at all , than to account for 
her breaking them as fhe did. But among the 
reafbns on which WalSiNgham infilled, when he 
was font into France upon this occafion , we may 
obferve one in particular , founded on a faft, 
which happened after the figning of die articles; 
and which accounts for the queen's, conduct m 
this cafe agreeably to principles on which Die 
proceeded in all others. The duke of AnJou had 
accepted the fovereignty of the Low Countries. 
By this ftep he had engaged himfelf in a war 
with Spain; and the queen would not, on this 
accotint, engage her people in it, a " defiling 
nothing more than that by this marriage the realm 
might be preierved in peace and tranquillity.'' 

■* Cameden, 

-MS 
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might in it) confequence carry her farther than 
the interefl of England required ; or oblige her to 
make greater efforts than were confident with that 
eafy and flourifhing ftate in whieh ihe refolved to 
preferve her own people. 

Much more might be faid; but this may fuffice 
to lhow what the firft and fundamental principle 
was, by which queen Elizaueth governed her- 
felf in all foreign affair*. She confidered the in- 
tereft of no kingdom, no ftate, nor people, no , 
not even the general interefl' of the reformation , 
as zealous a proteftant. at fhe was, nor the pre- 
fervation ol a balance of power in Europe, as 
great an heroine as fhe ,was , in any other light 
than relatively to tile Jtajereft of England. She 
affifted or oppofed, fljefcMftnded or attacked, juft 
as this intereft dire£fed ; and the degree to which 
it was concerned, was' the exa£l and conflant 
meafure to which fte proportioned her good and 
her ill offices, her friendfhip, and her rfsjrniry. 
She was diverted from this principle of conduit, 
neither by weaknefs nor ftrength of mind ; neither 
by fear nor hope; neither by pufillanimity nor 
courage; neither by moderation nor ambition. 

We may conclude this head, by venturing to 
affirm that, in the whole courfe of her reign, 
there was not a penny of Englifh money fpent , 
nor a drop of Englifh blood fpilt, except where it 
was necelTary to keep off from this nation fome 




; or to procure to it fome real 
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Queen Elizabeth's policy was deep ; and the 
means fke employed were often very fecret ; but 
the ends to .which this policy and thefe mean's 
were direftcd, were never equivocal. Lot us nuw 
defcend into fame particular inflances of the wif- 
dom and addrcfs with which flic pin-rued this 
great principle. 

Thefe particulars may be reduced properly, we 
think, under two general heads. The firft is this; 
P fhe watched the ebbs and flows of the power 
and intcreft of Europe; the viciflitudes and fluc- 
tuations in the affairs of peace anil war. " We life 
the words' of 'a late* writer, but fliall make a 
very different appfication of them. 

This uncertain , varied, fhiliing f'cc:ne was fa 
far from being the catffe of bad meahires, or the 
excufe for bad fucce$»at .the* time we are [peaking 
of, that it was the vefy fource from whence queen 
Elizaueth derived thofe opportunities, which flie 
improved fo glorioufly. A weaker council than 
hers might have been puzzled, and weaker heads 
might have been turned by fo coiifufed a ftate or 
affairs. Unable to fleer fteadily through fo many 
difficulties, every current would have carried 
fuch men 'along with it Every blaft of wind 
would have driven them before it. Perpetually 
toffed about, at the mercy of every event, they 
muff: have lived from day to day, or from hour 
to hour. 

If the kingdom had efcaped entire deftruftion in 
* See Obfervations on the Wrhings of the Ciaftfhun. 
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this forlorn condition , it muft have been by 
miracle, and without any merit on the part of 
thofe who governed; but this entire definition 
would much more probably have followed after 
a long feries of calamities ; without any other ex-r 
cufe on their part, than that of charging the 
catailrophe to the account of fortune, the common 
fcape-goat of unfkilful minifters. 

The conduft and the fuccefa of queen Eliza- 
beth and Iter minifters were very different. She 
managed France until (he had taken fuch meafures 
as left her lefs to fear from Scotland ; and fhe 
managed Spain, until fhe had nothing left to fear 
from France. 

She knew what defigns Henry the fecond built 
on the pretenfions of his daughter-in-law , Mahy, 
queen of Scotland ; and no one who confiders the 
friffory of this time, nay, even as he finds it de- 
duced by Rapin himfelf, will be of his mind, 
that file expected to " enjoy great tranquillity by 
the peace , " which, file made foon a(ter her ac- 
celfion to the throne, with France and Scotland!, 

But the making this treaty gave her time, which 
was of the utmoft importance to her to gain, abroad 
as well at home, in the beginning of her reign. 
The manner in which fhe made it , gave her re- 
putation likewife ; and fhe was wife enough to 
know of what real advantage reputation is, and 
how much that of a prince depends on the firft 
fteps he makes in government. 

She praflifed in this negotiation a rule >vhich 
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(he ohferved to the laft. How much lb ever 
Philip refented her proceedings at home, it was 
plain he could not abandon, at tliat time, her 
intercfls abroad. The point of honor, drawn 
from the confideration that England had entered 
into the war for the fake of Spain , did not pro- 
bably weigh much with him, but the pretentions 
of France gave him a juft alarm; and (he lam? 
rejfous which are fa id to have induced him to 
fave her life, when Hie was princefs, ftoejd in force 
to make him fupport her., now Die was queen, 
againft the power of France. Notwithstanding 
this plaufible confideration, queen ELIZABETH re- 
vived to treat for herfelf, and by herfelf. " She 
was of opinion , " fays CAMBDBM , " that it would 
not redound lo the honor of England, or herfelf, 
to be reduced to the neceflity of fupporting her 
interefls by a dependence on Spain." She exerted 
the fame fpirit , and behaved herfelf with the 
fame dignity, on a very remarkable occafion, 
and in a very nice conjuncture, at the latter end 
of her reign, at the treaty of Vervins. 

She defpifed the offers made her by Henrt 
the fourth. She refolved to continue the war, 
and to fupport alone the ftates of the Low Coun- 
tries, rather than to fuffer the man in the world, 
who had the greatefl obligations to her, to treat 
for her. True it is, that ihe had reafon to be 
diflatisfied with his behaviour; but befides that, 
the good underflanding between this prince and 
Philip the fecond being promoted by the court 
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of Rome, it is poffible queen Elizabeth might 
think fuch negotiators as were devoted to that 
court, not quite fo proper to be trufted with the 
interefts of her kingdom. 

As foon as Henry the fecond was dead , and 
his fon Francis the fecond, a young, and in every 
fenfe, a weak prince, was on the throne of France, 
Jhe a&ed with lefs referve and caution. The 
treaty which had been privately negotiated before 
with the malecontents of Scotland, was now figned; 
her army marched to their afliflance; the French 
were driven out of that kingdom; the reformation 
was folemnly and legally eftablilhed there* ai^l 
queen Elizabeth waB the avowed defender of the 
liberties , privileges , and religion of the Scottilh 
nation. Francis the fecond lived a very fhort 
time, and died without leaving any children. 
The fear therefore of an union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland with that of France, terri- 
fied Philip the fecond no longer. Queen Eliza-- 
beth had therefore the more to fear. The court 
of trance had (till the fame bigotry, and the fame 
hatred to her ; though not the fame pretentions. 
The court of Spain could be now no more re- 
ftraincd by any political conftderation , from pur- 
fuing thofe dehgns againft her, even in conjunc- 
tion with France, which no other con li deration 
had hitherto retarded. 

The ptojccls iormed , and the engagement* 
taken between thefe powers at the congrefi at 
Bayonne, were not abfolute fecrets. She felt th Q 
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effects of them every day, iu confpirades againft 
her government, and even her lire. Too weal; to 
defend herftlf by force on fo many fides , flu; 
defended htrfelf by flrMa^ni . improved every 
ir.ctdcnt, and took Ibme advantage oi every turn. 
She contented herfe'f to countermine the intrigues 
of the comts of Home, ot rWre, and .,! Spain. 
With the hid fbe kept no ineahm> , becaltte ; .e 
r.nild have no war. Wi'h ihctw.. Ufi fee fcrpt 
all meafures poflihle to pr.vent .i.e. TKoupk 
queen Kli/aleth's whole riign was properly a 
llate ot war, jnd there was no puint of time in 
it where flu: w.is frtu from all attacks', private as 
well as public, induce I is well as direcl ; yd thu 
firft twenty-five yc.irs of her reij.n niay In: (bid , in 
one fcn(e , to have been neither a date of war, 
nor-a flate of peace ; becaufe both fides pretended 
to look on the treaties of peace as fuhfifting; and 
either difavowed, or excufed the hoflilities recipro- 
cally committed, not conflantly , but occafionally 
committed. If file had fallen into this flate from 
that oF fettled peace, difentangled from all preten- 
lions , either oi her own upon others, or of others 
upon her,, there would be no occifiun to admire 
her conduct But that Die fliould be able, when fha 
neither had , nor could have a fettled , fecure 
peace with her neighbours , to llund folong on the 
ilippcry verge of war , and avoid die iiecefhty of 
engaging dire£tly in it , till lhe was in a condition 
of doing fo with fuccefs ', is juftly matter of the 
greatefl admiration. If fhe had only aimed to keep 
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off the evil day, it might at hfl have come upon 
her with a duuble weight of misfortune. .If ilie 
had only gained time to prolong fufpenfe, file 
might have loft opportunities; wafted herflrength; 
tired , jaded , and exhanfled her people. But this 
was far from being the cafe. She was in this flate 
by good, not by bad policy; and Jlie made, the 
life fhe defigned of it. She disappointed, divided, 
and weakened her enemies. She prepared the 
opportunities which Hie afterwards improved. She 
united , animated , and enriched her people ; and 
(as difficult aa that may feem to be for a prince 
in fuch a filiation) file maintained her own 
dignity, and iupported the honor of the nation. 
To exemplify all thefe particulars, would be to 
write her hiftory ; but it is neceflary to fay fbme- 
thrng upon them. 

Of the two powers abroad , from whom alone 
Hie had any thing to apprehend, and With whom 
flie was principally concerned , France gave her 
the leafl and the fhartefl trouble. Charles the 
ninth came a minor to the crown. Two factions, 
drunk with religious enthufiafm , and headed by 
men of the molt defperate ambition , defolated the 
kingdom. The queen mother blew up the flames 
firlf; and tried in vain afterwards to extinguifh 
them by a deluge of blood. Queen Elizaueth , 
who had probably encouraged the famous con- 
fpiracy of Amboife , which broke out juft before 
the death of Francis the fecond , continued to 
abet and fupport the proteftiflt party; but fliU 
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fubordinately to fuch raeamres as her firaation, 
relatively to Scotland, or Ireland, or Spain, ob- 
liged her to keep with Charles the ninth. Thefe 
meafures were fometimes fuch, and even after the 
maffacre of St. Bartholomew , as the zeal of the 
Hoguenots could hardly forgive her. But ilie 
went wifely and fleadily on to her own purpofes. 
a Non ponebat enim rumores ante falutem." 

When Henry die third came to the crown , 
and the league was once formed, the crown of 
France wanted her aflifiance, and had it ; and 
as powerful as the princes of the houfe of Lorraine 
were, they could give her little open diftorbance ; 
unlefs they prevailed in their wicked and almoil 
chimerical projects in France. With thefe princes 
and their fafiion therefore (he never kept any 
v meafures; p they never kept any with her, As politic 
a prince as Philip the fecond is efteemed to have 
been , he was amufed by the regard which queen 
Elisabeth affected fometimes for his perfon, and 
always for the treaties fubfifting between them; 
and he loft the opportunities in which he might 
have attacked her with advantage. The How 
councils of Spain , and the flower execution of 
them, produced opportunities which her fagacity 
and vigor improved. The fupport flie gave to the 
Huguenots made the Spaniards afraid of provoking 
her by too hally and diredl attacks, to give the 
fame fupport to the people of the Low Countries. 
She turned their girne againil them , and a&ed in 
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the Low Countries in the Tame manner as they 
a£led in Ireland , and even in England , but with 
better effect. From this year i5jj , Ihe began to 
favor this revolt; and in the year 1 585 {he made 
a formal treaty with the Hates. Such of thefe 
meafuTes as could he concealed, ihe concealed. 
Such of them as could not be concealed, ihe excufed, 
or endeavoured to jufiify and reconcile with the 
treaties between Spain and. England. 

As the time fhe gained , and the diveriion* fbe 
gave by this management, put it quite out of the 
power ot France , and made Spain lefs able to 
hurt her; fo they alone put it in her power to 
fettle her government, and to do all the great 
things at home, of which we have fpoken in other 
papers *. We fhall not repeat them here ; but 
fhall conclude this head by obferving in an ex- 
ample or two , how file maintained her ovvn dignity 
in other cafe* beAdes that of treating, which is taken 
notice of above, and how fhe fupported the honor 
of the nation, and the interefts of her fubjedts. 

During the time fhe was the moft careful to 
avoid a war with Spain , and had the moft reafon 
to be fo , even in the yeaT i56S , whilft thole refo- 
lutions which broke out foon iiftcrwards were 
preparing , fhe would not fufFer the leail injury 
to be offered to any of her fubjefls with impunity. 
Some veilels and efiefts belonging to an Englith 
merchant, had been feized fcy the Spaniards in 

* See the firftfmn volumes of the CfaFifinsn, piintedftr 
R. FeahCRLik, 
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the Weft-Indies. Slie did not make war upon 
this ; but lhe foon found and feized an opportunity 
of .refenting the infult. She laid her hands on very 
great Aims of money , claimed indeed by Genoefe 
merchants , but fent to the Low Countries , and 
defigned, no doubt, for the Spanifll fervice three. 
The duke ol Alvi feized, in return, theperfons and 
effects of the fubjects of England ; and (lie imme- 
diately made reprifalson thofe of the Flemmings. 
What competition was made with the Genoefe, 
does not, f think, appear; but as the feiztire was 
to the difapp ointment and lofsdf Spain, fd the 
compofition was probably to the advantage of 
England; fince at this very time , queen Eliza- 
beth difcharged the debts contracted by her father 
and brother to foreigners. As to the effects of the 
Netherlands , lhe returned the overplus of the 
value, after having repayed to her own fubjeifs 
the full amount of their loffes. She carved for 
her people; and would not leave it to a difpute, 
what reparation they lliould have; much Ief#i 
whether they flionld have any reparation or not. 

Such a conduit, as this, which fhe held, even 
whilft fhe kept meafures with Spain, and avoided 
a war , foretold what might be expected from her, 
and what file actually performed , when flte thought 
it no longer expedient to keep the fame meafure?. 
But this will come, with other reflections, more pro- 
perly under the neifc general ha^d ; to which we 
think that the particular inftances of tjueen Eliza- 
iieth's wifdom and addrefs in the management of 
foreign affairs , may be reduced. LET- 
S' ,* '' - * * 
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LETTER XVI. 

If qneen Elizabeth "confidered every foreign 
iiitereft relatively to the intereft of England , fie 
confidered like wife every meafure to be taken in 
foreign affairs relatively to the fituation of England. 
This we efiablifh as the fecond general head, to 
Which the particular inftances of her wifdom and 
addrefs in the management of foreign affairs, may' 
be properly reduced. 

She confidered herfelf as queen of a country cut 
off from the continent f and feparated by the fea 
from all other countries , except Scotland. Her 
condiift therefore towards Scotland was very dif- 
ferent, in many refpectsj from that, which Ihe 
held towards every other nation. A due ohfer- 
vation of thefe different principles , on which 
queen Elizabeth proceeded in the divided <tate 
of our ifland, may ferve to fet in a ftronger and 
clearer light , that fmgle principle , which remains 
to be followed in our united ftate. 

The fituation of an ifland affords great advan- 
tages, when they are wifely improved; and when 
they are neglected , as great di fad vantages may' 
* refult from this very fituation. The reign now 
before us is a glorious and unanfiverable proof that 
the halcyon days, fo much honfted o£, and fo ' 
feldom found, days of profperity as Well as peace," ' 
Biay be enjoyed in an ifland whilii all the neigh- 
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bonring continent is filled with alarms, and even 
laid wafle by war. But our own hiflories will 
fliow us litewife, how an ifland may appioacl] , 
as it were , too near the continent, and be fatally 
drawn into that great vortex. Left we fhould 
ramble lao widely in the large field which opens 
itfelf , let us confine our reflexions to Come of 
thofe different means and objccls either ol defence 
or of offence , which nature , improved by art , 
prefents to people who inhabit iflands , or to 
people who inhabit the continent, according to 
their different fituations. A powerful navy Is of 
iitdilpenfable neceffity to the former of thefe. 
Without it they muft be poor and expoied. With 
it they may be rich and fecure. Barriers of for- 
tified towns, and great Handing armies are of the 
fame neceifity to the latter. Without this fecurity 
they lie open to every inroad , and at the mercy 
of every neighbour. With it they may be fafe 
from foreign danger, and even terrible to thofe 
who live round them. But then as the fea is a 
barrier of no expenfe , and as a maritime force 
carries no domcfuc danger along with it, but en- 
riches the community it defends, fo_ a fortified 
barrier , and a regular army , which are neceffary 
to fecure a nation fituate on the continent againll 
foreign danger, carry great domeltic inconvenien- 
cies, and even dangers too, along with them. 
Both of them, like armour, too heavy to be borne, 
wafle the ftrength of thofe who are covered by 
them; and an army, life a fword, which recoils 
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on the blow, may wound the conflitution it was 
meant to defend. But farther ; a« particular 
families , by uniting together , formed larger fo- 
cieties , for their common defence, and gave rife 
to the kingdomi and ftates which have appeared 
in the world; fo there larger focieties have, ever 
fince , found it neceffary or advantageous to unite 
together in various manners; fometinies by an 
entire union, or an incorporation of di/ierent people 
into one body politic; fometinies by a partial or 
federal union of dim'tid nates in one common 
caufe; and at all times by alliances made on par- 
ticular occafioiis, and fuggefted by a real or feeming 
conformity oi interefls. This occalional union by 
alliances with other nates, of which alone we are 
to fpeak in this place , is fo neceff iry to all die 
nations on the continent , that even the moft 
powerful cannot fubfift without it; and thofe who 
manage it beft, are accounted wifeii. Their ieveral 
interefls are the cbjefts of their alliances; and as 
the former are fubjeft to change, the latter mufl 
vary with them. Such variations, whether occa- 
fjoned by the courfe of accidents, or by the pa(- 
fions of men , though made by a lew , will atfeft 
many ; becaufe there always are, and always mufl 
be , fyflems of alliances fubfifting among thefe 
nations ; and therefore , as a change in fome of 
the parts of one fyflem necelfarily requires a 
change in all the reft; fo the alteration of one 
fyftem necelfarily requires an alteration ot the 
others, 

N a 
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Thus are they always tolled from peace to war , 
and from war to peace. Perpetual negotiation it 
the life and foul of their government*. Their 
well-being, nay their fatcty at home, requires 
that they fliould be always bufy abroad. It ia 
neceliiiry for therato be mediators , arbitrators, or, 
which is infinitely worfe , guaranties; to be contrac- 
ting parlies in preliminary , provifional, or explan- 
atory treaties ; in defenlive or offenfive alliances; 
by which means they get over daily difficulties, 
by the multiplt cation of lafiinj; encumberances. 

The interfering and chilling of their rights and. 
pretenfians, and the various obligations by which 
they (land bound to out' another , ippear to be, and 
arc the immediate omies ut all (fiefs difputes and 
contentions' But the principal and remote cjule 
arifes frorn the proximity and other circumflanrei 
of their fitu&tjena, That nccufirv, or advantage* 
which gave nccafion to the original engagement* 
ins maintained and i'i ■ - od them 11 nee, and 
the laft would not be reafonabJe, if the firft had 
not been nettffary. 

Here then arifes an (.Hernial difference between 
thole which aie pioper to the policy of 

l an illand and thole which are fo to the policy of 
the continent ; a difference greatly to the advantage 
of the formtr ; the circumftances of whofe fituarion 
not requiring To conflantjind intimate an union with 
other flates , either for defence or offence render 
unneeeffaxy a great part of the engagements , which 
prove fuch heavy and laiting encumberances on 
the latter. 
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An ifland under one government, advantageoufly 
fituated, rich in itfelf, richer hy its commerce, can 
have-no neceflity, in the ordinary courfe of affairs, 
to taie up the policy of the continent ; to enter 
into the fyfiem of alliances we have been fpeaking 
of; or, in fliort, to aft any other part than that 
of a friendly neighbour and a fair trader. If an 
extraordinary crifis happens on the continent, 
which may endanger the iafety even of-thofewho 
are feparated from it , ( fuch as we faw at the 
beginning of the prefent century) felf-prefervation 
will, no doubt, determine men as it ought, to 
unite by flritler alliances with thofe powers with 
whom they are occafionally united by 3 more im- 
mediate intereft; but even in this cafe, neither 
will felf-prel'ervation require X nor good policy 
fufler, that fuch a people flibfild enter deep into 
the quarrels, or involve themrdves intricately* 
much lefs continually , in the political fchemes of 
the continent. We pafs over ofienfive cafes , be- 
caufe it is manifeft that the people of an ifland 
can have no intereft in making foreign acquisitions; 
and that therefore it would be abfurd in them 
to'fpeud their blood and treafure in acquiring 
only for others; or to attack any farther than 
is neceflary to defend. 

We confine ourfelves to the cafe of defence 
before mentioned ; and upon that we fay , a people, 
on the continent may have reafon to enga geas 
deeply in defence of another country, as if they 
defended the walls of their own towns , or the 
doors of their own houfes; becaufe another 
N 3 
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country may bs the fole barrier of their own. 
But this can never be reafonably done by the 
people of an ifland , who have another and a 
better barrier than any the continent can .form 
for them. Such a people are to look on their 
engagements with other countries, as on outworks 
caff up in hafte, which may ferve to defeat a 
weak attack , or to delay and difappoint a ftrong 
one-. But it would be the height of folly in them, 
even in one of thofe extraordinary conjunctures 
which we now fuppofe, to lay the whole ftrefs 
of their defence here ; to fpend their ftreugth im- 
properly, and to forego thofe advantages which 
nature has given them. 

The nations on the continent might teach them 
another leffon. Thfey ase careful to employ every 
advantage of their^fltuntion s a river; a lake; a 
ridge of mountains ; arid fliall the inhabitants of 
an ifland negled the fea ? Shall they do by choice , 
all which other nations are obliged to do by ne- 
cedity p Surely not; and if at any time fuch a 
conduct can be proved neceifary to certain pur- 
pofe*, we think it will remit from this proof, that 
fuch purpofes ffiould be laid afide, not that fuch 
meafures fliould be purfued. 

Thefe reflections, with others of the fame kind, 
prefent themfelvcs naturally to thofe who confi- 
der the conduct of queen Ehzaheth , and the 
events of her reign. We may therefore conclude 
that they were, at leaft, fome of the principles of 
her government. 
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How fte formed, or rather how fhe protected, 
and aided a party , already formed in Scotland , 
on principles of religion and liberty, has been 
oblerved ; as well as the fuccefs of this meafure , 
by which the troops of France were driven out 
of that kingdom, and the influence of France on 
the government was either removed or guarded 
againft. To maintain and improve this advantage, 
was the great affair of her life. England was, 
with refpefl to Scotland , like a kingdom on the. 
continent;, and queen Elizabeth employed, with 
refpeft to Scotland, all the policy of the continent. 

We find her bufy on that fide in almoft every 
page of her hiftory; almoft always negociating, 
and always intrigifingi A friend, an enemy, a 
mediatrix, a"n limpjfe, t a guarantee, (he played 
every part which might keep others from hurting 
Scotland, and Scotland from hurting her. Her 
armies were at all times ready to inarch, and her 
fleets to fail thither. As flrict. an economy as fhe 
pra£Ufed every where elfe, fhe was profufe there; 
but' her profufion turned to account, Srid there- 
fore deferves another name. There may be fuch 
fchemes , fuch management , and fuch fuccefs , as 
may render even the fmalleft expenfe profufion; 
but thofe of queen ELIZABETH were fuuicient to 
juftify the greateft. The fecret fervice of her reign, 
was private in tranfaflion and public in effect; 
not equally infcrutable in both. 

About the fourteenth year of her reign , Hie 
had brought the affairs of Scotland to fuch a pais, 
N 4 
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that Ihe feemed to have nothing to fear from that 
quarter. The plots , in favor of queen Mary , 
had been difcovered ; the infurreftions defeated; 
and the duke of Norfolk executed in England 
In Scotland, the fame party Wis broken. The 
e;rl ol Monies, a nun abfo'.uicly devoted to 
queen I'lizahf.TH , was regent . the calile of I din- 
burgh wai taken ; the civil war was hmllred with 
conipleti- fucnTs; ami Die enjoyed «(uat tranquil- 
lity ; bemifc, according to R.U'in's obferv.uon , 
flic CLiilil now be only attacked by fca; (hat is, 
foe had now ihe whole advantage of an illind. 

This happy date iiid not continue long without 
rnterrupgpBj MoBitis lull, and reaffnmed his 
pmver, was -lijraced, prulecuted , and at IjII be- 
headed. King James ludj^ch vtry young the 
government of lifl kingiflPiQurrtf young, as well 
at ol<! , ml governed !h t.is nwuntei. I he party 
of his mi>;h<.r in Scotland *ftid not indeed rile 
agam, fo as to give queen H.LiZAHF.Tir anv um- 
brage. Hut his general character and his beiiavi- 
onr , on Tome particular occaunns , the character 
of his favorites, and the intrigues they were 
known to carry on, ohl.ged her ro rr-aliume , il fiie 
had ever laid it aiide, and en purfue her ancient 
CotiduA towards Scotland. She purine.! it to the 
end of her reign; jnd -Ithough king James, when 
he lud more experience, and was better idvifcd, 
kept Inch mcalures with her, as were nereuVy to 
fecure antl to lachtatc his furceliion, yet this wile 
queen continued to give quite anodicr aittntioo 
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to the affairs of Scotland , than flie gave to thofe 
of any other country ; or would have given to 
thefe, if Scotland had been divided from England 
by the fea. 

It is impoffible to make thefe reflections , and 
not to reflect , at the fame time, on that happy 
change, which the union of the two kingdoms 
has brought about. We are now one nation 
under one government; and mu ft therefore always 
have one common intereft ; the fame friends , 
the fame- foes, the fame principles of fecurity, 
and of danger. It is by confequence now in 
our power to take the entire advantage of our 
fituation ; an advanrage, which would make us 
ample amends for feveral which we want, and 
which fome of our neighbours poffefs; an advan- 
tage , which conffantly attended to , and wifely 
improved , would place the Britifh nation in fuch 
circumftances of happinefs and glory, as the 
greateft empires could never boaft. Far from being 
alarmed at every motion on the continent ; far 
from being oppreffed for the fupport of foreign 
fchemes ; we might enjoy the fecureft peace, and 
the mofti unenvied plenty. Far from courting, 
or purchafing the alliances of other nations, we 
might fee them fuing for outs. Far from being 
hated or defpifed , for involving ourfelves in all 
the little wrangles of the continent, we might be 
loved and refpecled by all thofe who maintain the 
juft balance of Europe, and be formidable to thofe 
alone , who fliould endeavour to break it. 
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Having made thefe few reflections on that part 
of queen Elizabeth's policy , which regarded 
Scotland; it is necefTary that we fhould lay fome- 
thing of that which regarded the nations on the 
continent. Now with thefe it is very plain fhe took 
the feweft engagements /he poffibly could, and 
flmnned as induftrioufly the occaftons of -mingling 
her interefls and counfels with theirs, as fhe fought 
the occafions of mingling both with thofe of 
Scotland. 

We believe upon very good grounds, that peri- 
ods of four or five years might be pointed out, 
in which this nation has been a party to more 
treaties than were made by queen Elizabeth in 
the courfe of forty-five years; and yet we prefume 
it will not be eafy to fhow, that this nation had 
more imminent dangers to avoid and more for- 
midable powers to refifl ; or that fuch ends were 
attained with greater glory and fuccefs at thefe, or 
any other periods , than in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth-. Let us defcend into fome particulars. 

With the northern crowns fhe kept in terms of 
amity , and good correfpondence ; and had fome 
negotiations with that of Denmark, concerning 
the interefls of her fubjefts in trade. The fame 
interefls drew her into negociations with the Muf- 
covite , and file found means to conduct them to 
her great advantage. 

The fettlement made in Germany , a little be- 
fore the abdication of Charles the fifth, con- 
tinued. The proteflantt were quiet there, and 
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defirous to remain lb. The general intereft of 
religion did not call upon her to look that way; 
and it is evident , by the whole conducl of her 
reign , that Hie thought the particular interests of 
her kingdom very little concerned in thofe of the 
empire. 

How attentive foever me might be to penetrate 
into the councils of the court of Rome, and to 
trace the intrigues of the Vatican from their fource ; 
flie bore no part whatever in the affairs of Italy. 

In fhort, as all the meafures flie took in foreign 
affairs are confidered relatively to the fituation of 
England , Die had nothing to do in the much grea- 
ttft part of the bufinefs of the continent, and fhe 
was fo far from entering into engagements by 
treaty , that flie was fcarce ever concerned in 
negotiations about it In France, Spain, and the 
Low Countries (lie had more to do ; but even 
there the part flie took was flric"Uy no more , than 
the fecurity and welfare of her own kingdoms 
required; and fhe acted it in no other manner, 
than was fuitable to the fituation of England. 

The ftate of Scotland , of Ireland, and for fome 
time, of England itlelf, gave her jufl reafon to 
apprehend that the Frencli , or Spaniards, or both 
might get footing there. Each of thefe had, at 
different times, pretentions of their own to her 
crown. The caufe of Mary queen of Scotland 
afforded them, for a long time, both pretence and 
opportunity ; and the united force of the Roman- 
catholic party was , at all times , ready to fupport 
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their enterprifes. Spain was the greateft maritime 
power in Europe, and able to attempt the invafion 
of England, even when queen Elizabeth had 
been above thirty years on the throne, and had 
raifed her navy from the low condition in which 
Jlic found it. In a word , the whole coaft , from 
the flreight of Gibraltar almofl to Jutland, belon- 
ged to France and Spain. Such circu reliances 
formed a conjuncture, wherein ihefe two power* 
had advantages againfl her, which they could have 
had in no other; and it fhe was obliged to act. 
towards them in a dillerent manner from what (he 
did towards the other powers of the oontinent ; 
it was becaufe file flood expofed to lofe , at leaft 
in part, with rel'pedt to them, the advantages - of 
her fituation. 

How Hie acted towards them , has been obfer- 
ved already. She amufcd them and eluded their 
defigns , by the mofl arlful feries of management. 
She fought no alliances againfl them with other 
nations ; and though fhe did not fail to abet and 
fupport the infuiTeclions of their fubjefls, yet 
even with thefe Jhe was cautious of entering into 
engagements by treaty. She did it with, the 
Huguenots by a treaty figned in i56a, which the 
vidame of Charters had negociated. The fuccefs 
of the treaty and the ungrateful behaviour of the 
Huguenots to her, confirmed her in the principle 
of depending little on allies , and much on her- 
felf. She chofe rather to ajfift when and whera 
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file thought fit, and to aflift gratis, than to be 
tied down to the confequences of conflant obli- 
gations, for the national advantage of reciprocal 
engagements. 

In the year i5;7 Hie began to take fo intimate 
a concern in the affairs of the Low Countries, that 
the mol! impoTtant counfels and refolutions of 
thofe ftotes were communicated toiler; and £he 
lent them a hundred thou (and pounds ; yet it 
does not feem probable, that fhe entered fo foon 
into a formal alliance with them, though fuch an 
alliance be mentioned by Meteren , aa well as 
Camihjen, and inferred from the former in the 
collection of treaties. 

In the year i585 the clouds gathered on every 
fide , and threatened queen Elizabeth with that 
terrible ftorm , part of which foil upon her, and 
I pari of which fhe averted. She beheld Philip 
- mafler of Portugal as well as Spain. She beheld 
r the duke of Guise growing apace to be mafler of 
' France. She law thefe two princes clofely united 
by principles, which might continne in totrce long 
enough to complete her ruin. She fjw the Low 
Countries almoft quite reduced by the arms of 
Spain; and the protaftants of France in the utmoft 
clanger of being fo by the league. Dangers from 
Ireland, and dangers from Scotland impended, 
over her. 

In fuch a crifis, more terrible, as we apprehend, 
than any which has threatened this nation fince 
that time, what wa» the conduct of our heroic 
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queen ? Did (he immediately prepare to oppofe 
thefe dangers, by making alliances on the contin- 
ent? Did Ihe putchafe accelTions to thefealliances? 
Did flie raife armies , and pay fubiidies abroad ? 
Did flie give guaranties to every prince and ftate, 
who aflt.?d them; and, in order to ward againft 
one danger, fow the feeds of many? By no 
means. She font indeed fir Thomas Bodi.ey top 
the king of Denmark , as well as tag .the landgrave 
of HeiTe, and other pr defiant princes of the emJ(. 
pire, " to procure a league for defence of their 
religion," fays Cambden ; but this league does 
not appear, nor any other effedl of thefe negocia- 
tions. " As flie was very faving of her money, 
it is likely , fays Rapin , that ilie did not employ 
the molt proper means to bring the princes of. 
Germany into her intereft. " She fecured herfelf 
by a great deal of management on the lide of 
Scotland. She affined the king of Navarre, and' 
the prince of Conde, with money and flu'ps; andt ' 
, the fole treaty flie made on the continent was that 
with the ftates of the Low Countries, concluded 
the tenth of Augufl i583, at Nonefucli. Her chief 
dependence was upon her own ability and courage ; 
upon the affection and zeal "of- her people. Nei- 
ther failed her. Sure of being attacked, lhe began 
the attack. Whilft Cavendish pillaged the coafts 
of Chili and Peru, flie fent Drake to the coafts 
of Spain , with orders " to burn all the Spanifh 
ftips he fhould meet. " Her orders were executed 
with the fpirit with which they were given 
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Mare than a hundred reliefs, loaded with pro- 
vifions and ammunition , were burnt at Gibraltar. 
The Spanifli admiral was intuited at the mouth 
of the Tagus, and the Spaniards were taken f or 
deflroyed, even under his eyes; an infamy fo 
great, that the mffering of it was fcarce in example 
before that time. The riches, coming from the 
Indies to Spain, fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lifli. The projects of Philip were difappointed in 
the year 1587 ; and when the invafion was at- 
tempted in the year i538, his army was blocked up 
. in the ports of the Low Countries , and his in- 
vincible armada was beat, fcattered and defboyed. 
We have now gone through alt we propofe to 
fay at this time, concerning the conduft of queen 
ELIZABETH , both at home and abroad ; concern- 
ing tint conduit, whieh , by convincing her peo- 
ple of her goo.dnefs and her wifdora, procured 
from them thofe large returns of gratitude, of 
duty, of affeilion, and zeal , the fole foundations 
on which flie relied her authority, and her fecu- 
rity; and the fole foundations on which they can 
be relfed , fuitably to the nature of our govern- 
ment. The limitations, neceffary to render mon- 
archy confident with public liberty, mufl be 
many and great; for which realon, it has been 
objected to them that they took off from that 
weight of aothority and reArained that fuinefs of 
power , which are many times necelTary to be 
exerted, even for the good of the whole com- 
munity. If this objection, wai well founded , it 
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would be a fufficient anfwer to fay, thai a few 
accidental inconveniencies , that may happen, and 
which may be recompenfed too , in government, 
deferve not to be prevented, at the expenfe of 
leaving liberty perpetually expofed. But the reign 
of queen Eliza beth proves, beyond c on tradition, 
that a prince like her will enjoy , at the head of 
the freeft people on earth, all the authority, and 
all the power heccfTary to promote the joint 
fecurity , profperity and glory of prince and peo- 
ple; fo that all the objections, which can be 
raifed on this fide to the Britifli conflitution of , 
government , will centre here ; that it has not pro- 
vided for ftreiigthening and enlarging the authority 
and power of a weak or a wicked prince. 

A prince, who never feparates the interefts juit 
mentioned , and who purfues them wifely , will 
have abfolute power in the moll limited monarchy. 
A prince,, who feparates thefe interefts , turn* 
government itfelt into fa&ion ; and the fpirit of 
liberty will rife againfl him. An arbitrary govern- 
ment is faited to any character. A free govern-, 
ment requires a great, at leaft , a good one. In 
the former , all kinds and degrees of power are in 
the prince , or flow from him. In the latter, his 
powers are limited and confined. When he wants 
to increafe, or extend them,. he mull derive the 
faculty - of doing fo from his people ; and from 
hence it follows, that as long as fuch a conflitution 
remains entire , and uncorrupted , the profperity, 
najr the. eafe, and eyen the fecurity of the- 
government , 
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government, will depend on the difpofition of the : 
people towards the prince; as the difpofition of the 
people will always depend on the behaviour of 
the prince towards the people. Qiieen Elizabeth 
few thefe truths in all their force. She was both 
willing and able to proportion her conduft tor 
them. She never felt therefore any want of 
power. She was fupported by the fpirit of liberty; 
and (he overcame that of faclion. Some of her 
fucceffors either did not fee thefe truths in all 
their force , or were unable to proportion their 
condtid to them. Thefe princes therefore felt 
the limitations of our monarchy like ffcackles uport 
them. The fpirit of liberty either oppofed, or did 
not fupport them ; and they nurfed up a Tpirit of 
faflion to the ruin of themfelves, of their families, 
and almoft of the nation. j, '" ■. * 

LETTER XVII- 

TliE fcene we are now going to open Will ap- 
pear vaflly different from that which we have 
juft elofed. Inflead of an uninterrupted, pleafing 
harmony of government, we fhall meet with a 
perpetual jarring diffonance; inftead of fuccefs and' 
glory abroad , difappointment and contempt; in- 
ftead of fatisfaclion, profperity and union at home, 
difcontent, diftrefs , and at laft civil war will pre- 
fent themfelves to us in all their horrors. 
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To confitler this melancholy change, and to 
Jhow from whence it proceeded ( whether from 
the prince, or from the people) ia our prefent 
bufinefs. That it was brought about and carried 
on by faction, mult not be denied The fole 
quefiion will therefore be, which was the factious 
fide? Now to determine this, we need only 
inquire , which fide was for ufurping on the 
other; which was for preferving, and which for 
altering the efbbliflied conflitution of government. 
On this point the queftion will turn; for, in a 
country of liberty , in a limited monarchy, what- 
ever fome perfons may think, or defire to have 
believed, it is certain that there may be faction 
lor the crown , as well as againft the crown. The 
reafon is plain. There may he confpiracies againft 
liberty , as well as againft prerogative. Private 
ihtereft may fcreen , or defend a bad adminiflra* 
tion, as well as attack, or undermine a good one. 
Infhort, confpiring againft any one part of trie 
conflitution , in favor of another , or perverting , 
to the fupport of national grievances, the very 
means which were inflituted to redrefs them, are 
deftruaive of the whole frame of fucli a govern- 
ment, arid are the proper charaaeriftics of fafton. 

On which fide f ;l abn, thus defined , is likely 
to be found theoftenert, and to act the molt 
effectually, we fhall not flay to examine here. 
They, who have read the firft of thefe letters, 
may remember what is there faid , to fliow the 
difference between the motives and the means 
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which a prince hath of ufurping OH his people, 
and thofe which the people have of encroaching 
on their prince. We Hiall only obferve , to our 
prefent purpofe , that as he , who confines his 
notions of faclinn to oppofitions made to the crown, 
reafons, in an abfolute monarchy, in favor of 
the conllitution ; fo lie, who confines them thus, 
reafons, in a limited monarchy , againft the con- 
ftitution; is weak enough to deceive himfelf, or 
wicked enough to attempt deceiving others ; and, 
in either cafe, is thus far a betrayer of public 
liberty. On fuch principles as thefe we faid , in 
our laft letter , « that government itfelf might be 
turned into faftion; and that fome of queen 
Elizabeth's fucceifois had nurfed up a fpirit of 
faftion , to the ruin of themf elves , of their families , 
and almoft of the nation." We prefume that this 
will appear, in the courfe of our inquiries, to 
be undeniably true; and that there will be as 
little room to doubt whether the factious condu£i 
of the court, in the reigns of king James and king 
Charles the firft, gave a rile to all die firuggle* 
between them and their people , as there is room 
to deny that the definition of our conflitotion , 
in church and ftate, was the dreadful confequence 
of thefe ftruggles. The fpirit of liberty and the 
Britifh conftitution of government, whole caufe 
we are pleading , and whofe caufe we are forty 
there fhould be lb much occafion to plead , will there- 
fore, we hope, remain clear of all imputations. 
We wifh that this iuftice could be done without 

o a 
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opening wounds which are hardly yet entirely 
healed, and without arraigning the conduit of 
princes, whofe memories have been held in great 
veneration by many worthy perfons; but fince 
this cannot be ; nay , fince the opening of thefc 
wounds may contribute to the more effectual 
healing of them; and fince arraigning the conduct of 
thefe princes hath been rendered the more neceffary 
by the accounts which have been given of it , and 
h>y the principles on which it hath been defended ; 
we mufl fpeak with the fame liberty of them, as 
wc have ufed in (peaking of thofe who reigned 
before them. 

The /Egyptians paid fo much fcfpeit to their 
very limited monarchs , that when they meant to 
warn thefe princes againft particular vices , they 
commended them for oppofite virtues. We can- 
not perfuade ourfelves that this method of refor- 
ming, or inflrufling , by panegyric, (the ufual 
and moll deadly poifon of other princes) had a 
good effect on thofe of -Egypt. But however this 
might be, when thefe princes were dead, notwith- 
standing the refpecl lhown to them living, s they 
underwent the fame trial as the cuftorh of the 
kingdom had eflabliflied for all private perfons, 
and funeral honors were equally denied to them, 
and to the meanelt and molt guilty of their fub- 
jefls , when their memories were condemned , on 
a folemn and fuift examination of the conduct 
ihey had held in life. 

* diodor. sic. 1. a. c. j. 
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Though we propofe to inquire with all this 
freedom; and though we are perfuaded that the 
refult of thefe inquiries will be a confirmation of 
.what hath been advanced by us; yet are we 
very, far from admitting many of the objections 
which have been made to the condu£l of king 
James and king Charles thefirft, Much Iefsdo 
we approve thofe cruel infatuations againft them, 
which are to be found in feveral invectives, not 
hiftories, dictated by a fpirit of radio n , not by 
the fpirit of liberty. The fpirit of liberty reflects 
on the errors of princes with forrow , not with tri- 
umph , and is unwilling to aggravate what it 
withes had never happened. In the temper which 
this fpirit infpires therefore we Jliall proceed. 
We fhall dwell on no facts , but fuch as we think 
uncontroverted ; and fhall ^make no reflections, 
nor draw any c on feq usees' from them, but fuch 
as arife naturally and without the leaf! force. 
The truth would not be fo evident, as we prefume 
it is in this cafe , if any thing more was necetfary 
to the illuftration of it. 

Amongft the many advantages which king JAMES 
had, on his acceffion to the throne of England, 
we might very juftly reckon the recent example 
of his predecefibr. Her penetration difcovered the 
confequences of that great change in the balance 
of property, of which we have fpoken in letters 
XI and XII ; and Hie accommodated at once the 
whole fyflem of her government to it, as we 
have there obferved. Whatever doubt? (lie might 
.have entertained concerning the fuccefs of her 
O 3 
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own meafures, before flie had experienced the 
happy effefts of them , king James could reafonably 
entertain none. Experience, as well as reafon, 
pointed out to him the fole principle on which 
he could eftablifli his government with advantfjgi;, 
or even with faiety; and queen Elizabeth's reign 
had every year afforded him frefli proofs that this 
principle of government , which iseafy in the pur- 
suit, is effectual in the end to all the purpofes 
Which a good man and a juft prince can deiire 
to obtain, Bu; king James paid as little regard 
to her example, as he did to her memory. In 
the laft refpect he was indecent. In the other 
unwife. He boafted moll ridiculoufly of an in- 
fluence, which he never had over her councils. 
Happy would it have been for him, for his lamily, 
and iur, this whole galion , if her example had 
really had a due influence over his conduct; or 
atleaft, if his example had obtained lefs influence 
over the conduct of his fucceifor. Fraught witii 
learning, not with knowledge, ignorant of the true 
principles of government; more a flranger to our 
coriflimtion by his notions and his habits of thinking, 
than to our country by his birth ; obllinate, though 
not Heady ; milled by felf-opinion , and confirmedin 
-error by fuperlative pedantry , king James the firft 
, feemed to expecl the love , and to demand the 
obedience of his fubjecls, purely becauie the 
crown" had dropt on his head. Whereas queen 
Elizabeth feemed both by her declarations and 
her a&ions, to think herfelf entided to'the firit, 
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and fecure of the laft , for no other reafon than 
this; becaufe fhe wore the crown to the greatefl 
advantage of her people. Her good fenfe taught 
her what he had not found in his books; that 
the ties between prince and people are not 
the fame with thofe between particular perfons 
in private life. Thefe perfons converfe and live 
familiarly together. ' Natural fympathies. therefore ,^ 
more eafily to be felt than defcribed , may unite 
them , without the motives of gratitude, or expecta- 
tion. Thofe common good offices, which the 
heart alone fuggefls , are often fulhcient to main- 
tain fuch unions, -aJjj a man , who is neither a 
faint, nor'a hern ,/fnay hope to find and teep a 
friend. ■ But public , or.political, 'or ftate-friend- 
fhip , by which we meanan intimate and affectionate 
union between the governors and the governed, 
cannot be contracted without gratitude, or ex- 
pectation , nor maintained without b'ath^; If it 
could; if fuhjects were attached to their prince 
by a kind of inftinft , as hard to be accounted 
for, and yet as prevalent as the fympathies we 
have mentioned; the afTertors of the divine right 
of princes, and of the univerlal obedience due 
to them , would have had long ago a more plau- 
ftble argument than they have yec produced , in 
favor of their doflrines. They would have been 
able to flop the mouths of all gainfayers ; even, 
of him , who required a miracle to become their 
convert; and who refolved never to believe that 
flavery -was of divine inflitution , till he beheld, 

o 4 
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fiibjefts born with bunrhes on their backs like 
camels , and kings with combs on their heads like 
cocks; from which marks it might be collected that 
the former were deligned to labor and to fuffer, 
and the latter to flrutandto crow. But till Tome fuch 
miracle is wrought , or the inttintt fuppofed above 
is born with men , we think it will remain true 
that the union we fpe»k of, between prince and 
people , neither can. , nor ought to fubhft on any 
other terms , than thofe of good government on 
one part , and of gratitude and expectation on 
the other. This union may be , and hath been , 
maintained by jblulute princes 'with their people; 
becaufe it is not impoilibifc tW aMolute prince 
fliould be a wife and good man ; and becaufe fome 
fuch there have been. Bi^t here lies :i difference. 
The abfolmt moii.irch may oxcrt the whole power 
of theflate. He may govern ejfily, fufely, and with 
all other advantages , though henegleili to cultivate 
this union ; or , which is worfe, though he break* it. 
But the cafe of a limited monarch is not the fame, for 
the reafons which we touched upon at the end of our 
laft letter. It is therefore the immediate, the perfonal, 
thehighefl intereft of fuch a prince, as it is the duty 
of every prince , to contract this union and to 
maintain it inviolate. The wifdom of our con- 
flitution bath made it fo ; and , in making it 
fo, hath imitated that divine wifdom which 
appears in the conllitution of the moral world. 
In this , it may be ealily proved from a confidera- 
tion of the cjrcum fiances in which we (land as 
individuals , that the general good of fociety is the 
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particular intereft of every member. Our Crea- 
tor defigned therefore that we mould promote 
this general good. It is by confequence our duty 
to do fo; and every man who believes a wifeall- 
dirc-clinsJ mind , and who knows that proportioning 
of meant to ends is effelitial to wifdom , rani 
fiibfcrihe to this opinion. And yet, determined 
by falfe appearances of good , or attracted by the 
force of immediate objects, men may, and they 
frequently do, imagine that they purine their 
particular and feparate intereft , whilft they neglect 
or aft againft the general and common intereft of 
ibciety. 

In like manner king James the firft and thofe 
princes who have trod in his fteps, imagined no 
doubt that they purfued a particular feparate in- 
tereft of their own, whilft they neglected an union 
with their people , and even made fuch an union 
impracticable, by tranfgrefRng, in pretenfions and 
in faft, the "bounds which our conftitution pre- 
fcribed to them. But the miftake is equal in 
both cafes ; for in both cafes intereft and duty 
remain indivifibly united, however they may be 
feparated in opinion; and he who fins againft one, 
fins molt certainly againft the other; though the 
natural confequences of his actions do not appear 
immediately , nor on every occafion to follow. 

Thefe confequences followed in a fignal and 
terrible manner upon the occafions which we have 
mentioned , and into the particulars of which we 
fhall defcend fome other time. Thele examples 
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therefore are complete. The caufes and the effedls 
come together under our view; and if we carry 
our obfervations forward to later times, we fhall 
fee caufes of the fame kind laid again , and pro- 
ducing effects of the fame nature ; effefts always 
proportionable to them ; fometimeB jeaioufy , dis- 
content, tumult ; fometimes open refinance and 
depolicion of the prince; for though in all thefe 
cafes the people have fuffered as well as the prince; 
yet in fome the prince alone hath been undone ; 
and thus by an equal diftribution of juftice, the 
principal fhare of the common calamity hath fallen 
on him, without whom no part of it could have 
happened. 

Though thefe general reflections which we have 
premifed, may appear long to. fome of our readers, 
and may feem too nearly allied to reflections 
already made; yet we hope for indulgence, on 
account of the importance of the matter. It muft 
furely be of ufe to explain very clearly, and very 
fully, from whence the weaknefs of our government 
at fome times , and the diforders and revolutions 
of it at others , have proceeded fince that era, when 
our liberties became better fecured , and our con- 
futation capable of greater improvements, by a new 
fetflement of the balance of property and power. 
No point hath been more miftaken. None hath 
been more artfully mifreprefented. 
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LETTER XVin. 

We have obferved already of how great ad- 
vantage the example of queen Elizabeth might 
have been to king James the firfi. It might have 
taught him to flruggle through the moll intricate 
difficulties. But he had none fuch to encounter, 
till he created them by his own management. 
On the contrary, his acceffion to the throne of 
England was accompanied with all the favorable 
circumffcmces of eafe and Tecurity, which were 
neceffary to form a conjuncture proper for him ; 
fo that with abilities much inferior to thofe of 
his predeceffor , he might have reigned as glorioufly 
abroad , and as happily at home. Many of the 
difficulties and dangers which furrounded her, 
were perfonal to her. They arofe from her birth; 
from her title ; and from that which Mary queen 
of Scotland pretended. They therefore ceafed 
with her. Many others fhe had conquered by a 
wife and fteady adminiflration. Many had been 
worn out by length of time ; and many had been 
fo changed by the courfe of events, that king 
James was fafe where fhe was moft in danger; and 
flrong where flie was weateft. His title was not 
contefted ; nor any oppofition, either open or 
fceret, given to his fucceffion. They, who had 
founded fo high the right of his mother, could 
not refufe to acknowledge the fame right in him, 
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and the reft of the nation fubmitted to it; for, 
how little regard foever many of them might pay 
to this right in their hearts, or how great fufpicion 
foever of his future conduct might be juftly in- 
fufed into them by his pall behaviour, the people 
would have a king, and there was no other prince 
in whom the proteftant intereft could unite at 
that time. That riddle of a plot, in which fir 
Walter Raleigh was involved, does not deferve 
to be mentioned , as an exception to the national 
unanimity we fpeak of. True it is that, in other 
refpefls , the nation was far from being united , 
either by a conformity of opinion , or by an 
acquiefcence of thole who differed from the 
eflablifhment. It was no doubt a ievere misfor- 
tune, and fuch it continues to this very hour, that 
the great and glurious work of the reform. .lion, being 
carried on ar different times and in d;fh:rcnt places, 
wa; carried on U fee wife without a general concert. 
The fever<il churches reformed themfeives, accor- 
ding to the different rucuniftances ihey were in, 
and according to the different ch.u.iUcrs of the few 
who led the many m cadi of them. Tin.' figura- 
tion of them all from the church, of Hume was 
enure; hut in lorna, it was thought proper to 
retorrr. ; in others, lo alter the whole model; in 
forne, many things were retained which had been 
in prance heforo the reformation ; in others, a 
total uppufiliun to every nifhnct of conformity 
with the church of Rome feemed to be the fole 
flaudard of Chriflian purity. This variety of opi- 
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nions and eflablifliments amongft the reformed was 
a great evil in itfelf ; but this evil was aggravated 
by a circumftance of the mofl fatal confequence. 
The reformers , and efpecially thofe who came 
lateft, as our excellent Mr. HOOKER * obferves, 
by enforcing too peremptorily their particular 
modes of reformation, brought the people in 
many cafes to.receive and rtfperl , as divine laws, 
even thofe eiders and that difcipline, which ex- 
pediency or other political motives had fuggefled. 
Now the natural tendency of this perfuafion was 
not only to render all comprehenfion , or recon- 
ciliation amongft the reformed churches, impracti- 
cable ; but to make the divifions , in any parti- 
cular church, incurable. Thus when queen Eliza- 
beth completed that eftablifhment of a church 
which Edward the fixth had begun, many dif- 
fented from it; and the fcmples of private eon- 
faience were pleaded againit fubmifiion to the 
public authority of the ftate. If regard had. been 
paid to all who petitioned the queen , or admo- 
niihed the parliament , in the heat of thefe times, 
it feems probable that no eftablilhment at all could 
have been made; and if none had been made, 
an eccleliaffical anarchy mult have enfued. How 
far the number of feparatifts might have been 
lelfened by more compliances with the learned 
and moderate amongft them , (for fuch there 
certainly were) we fhall neidier prefume to deter- 

*Eccl. Polity, Prtfc ■ 
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mine , nor go about to inquire. It is fuffirient for 
our prefent purpnfe toobferve f that although thcfe 
feeds of difturbance had been fowed before the ac- 
celfion of king J AMES ; yet no difturbance had hap- 
pened, nor was any likely to happen at that time. 
The meafures which had been purfued, and the 
temper which had been obferved in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, tended to diminilh the religious oppofi- 
tionbyaflow, agentle, and for that very reafon, an 
effectual progrelfion ; and in the mean while, to 
prevent fuch confequences of it, as might diforder , 
or weaken the government. By the laws which were 
made, the feveral diflenting feds were difcouraged 
and kept in awe , but by the execution of thefe laws, 
they were not exafperated. They were punifhed , 
not provoked. They felt the weight of the govern- 
ment, as often as they attempted to difturb it; 
but they never felt the oppreffion of party ; and 
when they were treated like factions, they had 
not the pretence to complain that they were treat- 
ed fo by a faflion Upon this foot there was even 
room to hope, that when the ftrft fire of theie 
men's zeal was fpent, reafonable terms of union 
with the eftablifhed church might be accepted by 
fuch of them as were not intoxicated with fanatitifm. 
Such as thefe were friends to order , though they 
difputed about it, and could have the lefs pretence 
to rejefl with obftmacy that which had been fettled 
by queen Elizabeth , becaufe they knew that 
their own difcipline had been eftabliihed where it 
prevailed , as the church of England bad been , 
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by the fuprctnc authority; that it had been made 
a law of the country j that the people had been 
bound by oath to the maintenance of it ; and that 
Calvin himfelf had been a mofi rigorous exaflor 
ot conformity 10 if. It fuch as thele had been 
once incorporated with the eftablifhed church, 
the- remaining feitariej would have been of little 
moment, either tor numbers or reputation, and 
the very means which were proper to train thefe, 
were likewife the niofl etletrual to hinder the in- 
creafe of them , and of the other feoaries in the 
mean time. Upon the whole matter, we think it 
very plain that king James the hrft, befidts the 
advantage of coming to the crown, after all the 
difficulties and dangers of completing the refor- 
mauon and efbblifnmg a new church were over , 
bad an esriy and fecure opportunity of preventing 
any b.id conferjuences, which might he apprehend- 
ed from the divifinns of his proteflmt fubjeiis; 
wtid that the improvement yl this upportunity ron- 
fiflcd in giving neither alarm to the well -a fleeted , 
nor pretence to the facbous. 

The defigns of the Roman - catholic parry , 
againfl the confiitution in church and Mate, were 
carried on with as much rage, but not with as 
much ftrcngth as ever. The hydra heads, which 
fptonted continually out of that body in the 
former reign, had been lopt lo often , that they 
appeared more rarely , ind if the venom of that 
principlewhich produced them was not abated , yet 
many of the springs which fed and nouriHed it were. 
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exhaufled. The Guises, Mary queen of ScOT r 
land , Philip the fe-rond, were dead. The re- 
formation was eftablifhed; not only in outward 
form , but in the hearts of men. It was grown 
■op to be a part, and a favorite part, of the con- 
flitution. The fpirit of liberty had blended our 
civil and religious rights together, and was become 
equally jealous of both. Let us add ( for we may 
add it with great juftice) that the church of Eng- 
land was , by the fobriety , wifdom and fandity 
of her inftitution, eftablifhed on a rock ; that this rock 
was defended by the greateft number of excellent 
men which any Chriftian church could boaft of; and 
from all this let us conclude , that as fhe was able to 
refill the attacks of thofe fefls, which private conceit, 
miftaken zeal, Tome enthufiafm, and perhaps fome 
faction, had nurfed up in her own bofom; fo 
flie was better able than any other protectant 
church to defend herfelf, and the (fate toa, againft 
the fallacies, the reductions, and the violence of 
Rome. The policy of this court few it, and 
neglected nothing to prevent the confequences. 
Seminaries had been erected at Douay, and other 
places abroad , for the education of Englifli youth 
in popery. GRIGORY the thirteenth had given 
the direition of that which was erecfed at Rome 
to the lefuitsj and upon that occaiion there in- 
cendiaries crept into England. If we may believe 
fome accounts, they mingled theml'elves amongft 
the clergy of the church of England and the 
puritan miuifters : That they took all methods to 
foment 
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foment our divifions is probable, and that they 
were not men who would flick at any, may be 
certainly collected from that account of their 
conduct here, and of the doctrines they taught, 
which is contained in the complaints exhibited 
againit them by the reft of the * popifti clergy. 

Thus was the Ipirit of the church and court of 
Home kept up here, even at the time of the 
accefiion of king James ; a ipirit, which might 
ferve to bring about an afTiiiTi nation or any bar- 
barous and defperate ftroke , ( like that of the Gun- 
powder- treafon) which a few enthufiafls were 
capable of executing; but not to fubvert the refor- 
mation, and introduce popery anew. The effort* 
of this party now were lite the laft convuliions 
of a ftrongbody, mortally wounded; frightful to 
behold; fufiicient to hurt others; but tokens of 
death , not fymptoms of recovery. King James 
had it therefore in his power to keep down with 
cafe a party , which queen Elizabeth had fobdued 
with pain ; and whatever imprelfion the bloody 
defigns they had. often formed, and famemnes 
brought to effect, might make on his mind; cer- 
tain it was, and the event made the certainty 
undeniable, that no degree of favor to them, 
except the utmoft, could effe&ually fectire him 
againft their attempts; and that the leaft degree 
of favor fhown or encouragement given the,m, 
would be produdive of the greateft National 
mifchief. 

* Thuan. Jib. p 
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We hare dwelt the longer on thefe points of 
religious divifions , becaufe we think a clear and 
jufi notion of them absolutely neceflary to fix a 
right opinion , concerning one of the principal 
cauies which were laid in this reign , of all the 
national calamities that followed. We Ihall men- 
tion the other advantages which attended king 
JAMES the firft as briefly as we can ; not becaufe 
they were fmall , ( for on the contrary , they were 
exceedingly great) but becaufe they are more 
notorious, and have no need of being fp much 
developed, in order to be made fenfible. 

Thus for inflance , the different condition in 
which he found the navy , the commerce , and 
the wealth of the nation , as well as the reve- 
nues of the crown , from that in which queen 
Elizabeth had found them all at her acceffion, 
is known in general by every one who hath dipt 
into hiftary. Without entering into more par- 
ticulars therefore than we have done already , we 
may venture to conclude thathe reaped the bene- 
fit of her economy , and was a rich as well as,a 
powerful king. We know very well that when 
the fefiion of parliament was opened by com- 
mifiion in 1610, by the earls of Suffolk and 
Salisbury, one of the reafons urged for de- 
manding money of the commons , was grounded 
on a debt of queen Elizabeth, which was faid to 
have abforbed 35o,oool. due on the laft fubfidiea 
granted to her. If this fad was true, all that re- 
ftilted from iwi, firft, that queen Elizabeth left 
a mortgage oil the lands of the crown, and 
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money enough to difcharge it; fecondly, that 
king James parted with his money to recover hit 
lands, and we mail not oppofe any perfon, who 
will charitably believe that this prince. would 
have paid the debts of his predeceifor, though 
they had not been thus fecured, out of the money 
me left in her coffers ; becaufe to have done other- 
wife, would have been a manifeft violation of all 
the rules of religion , honor , and common morality. 
But we much doubt whether even this averment 
of the lords , who opened the feflion , will have 
any great weight, when it wall be conlidered that 
their whole difcourfe was too in in Serial. 'to be 
fmcere;.and that fome of the reafona, by which 
they accounted for the ting's want of money (fuch 
for inftance , as the charge .of protecting his wife 
and children from being robbed on the road to 
London ) were really burlelque. 

The advantages which this prince had in the 
fituation of foreign affairs , both at his accefiion 
to the throne, and during the greater! part of 
his reign, were remarkably great; and we doubt 
whether it is pofiibte to find more than one con- 
juncture equally favorable fince that time. Philip 
the third was on the throne of Spain) a princeof 
fmall capacity, and lefs application ; governed by 
his favorite, and his favorite detefled hy the people. 
Before the end of king James's reign he died ; and 
Philip the fourth , his fon , fucceeded; a youth of 
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of Lehma. The declenfion of the Spanifh monarchy 
haflened on apace , under there princes: It is 
faid that Philip the third refuted to fupport the 
Roman-catholic party , in the beginning of the reign 
of king James ; which is the more probable , on 
account of the early and precipitate fteps made 
by this prince towards a peace with Spairu The; 
defeat of Don John d'Aquila in Ireland, and the 
entire reduction of Tyrone, which happened a 
little before the death of queen Elizabeth, dif- 
couraged the Spaniards from making any more 
attempts of that kind. They turned their eye* 
from thefe ifiauda to the continent; to the Low 
Countries and to Germany , where they continued 
during the courfeofmanyyears, to confume their 
remains of ftrength, in abetting the ambitious 
projects of that branch of the houfe of Austria. 

As king James had nothing to apprehend from 
the enmity of Spain , fo he was fecure of the 
friendfhip of France. Henry the fourth was now 
eftablilhed on that throne. He was in peace indeed 
with Spain , but intended not to be fo long. We 
are very far from believing that this prince could 
ierioufly entertain fo chimerical a projeft as that 
of making an entire new fettiement of Europe, 
by dividing it into fifteen Hates, which Perefixe- 
and other authors have related, upon the faith of 
the compilers of Sully's memoirs; but, without 
doubt , he had great views of checking the am- 
bition , and reducing the power of the houfe of 
Audita. It was therefore his inteieft to live well 
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with the king of Great Britain ; and accordingly 
he fent the marquis of Rosny, afterwards duke 
of Sully, to renew the treaties with king James, as 
V foon almoft a» this prince was feated on the throne 
of England. When Henry the fourth was flab- 
bed by Ravaillac , a minority followed in France , 
and the counlels of that court were, for many 
years, chiefly employed about their own affairs; 
fo that nothing could happen on that fide, even 
after this great change , to give the leaft difturbance 
to king James. 1 v 

The ftates of the Low Countries .wire no longer 
in the fame diflrefTed condition. Their common- 
wealth had taken. Form; their naval force was in- 
creafing ; and their commerce extending itfelf 
every day. O'ftend^tept the Spanifb forces at bay 
for more than tliree years ; and when Spinola 
made himfelf mafter of that heap of ruins, the 
Dutch thought themfelves fufficiently recompenfed 
by the acquifition which they had made , in the 
mean time, of SLuyca , and other important place s. 
The truce of eight months between Spain and 
the ftates was figned in 1607. It was prolonged 
afterwards; and in the year 1699, the truce of 
twelve years was concluded at Antwerp; byiyhich 
the king of Spain was forced to acknowledge th« 
liberty and independency of the United Provinces. 
Thus was that commonwealth eflabilfhed, to b* 
a great and lafling acceffion of flrength to the 
proteftent interefl; and king James might have 
reaped the benefit of an ufeful alliance, where 
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queen Elizabeth had no other advantage than 
that of defending the oppreffed , and diverting 
the forces of a common enemy. 

The affairs of the north , indeed, were in great 
Confufion about the fame time. The crown of 
Sweden belonged to Sigismund in eourfe of def- 
cent ; but Sigismuhd was a papift, and king of 
Poland. For both thefe reafons he had been ex- 
cluded , and his .uncle Charles preferred to the 
throne by the ftates of Sweden ; who provided , 
by the a£l of fettlement , not only that their kings 
fhould be of tile religion of the country, but that 
none of the princes of the royal family fhould accept 
another crown , norany foreign dominions. Their 
experience , it feems, had ihown them theneceffky 
of fuch limitations. Thisgayeiuccafipn tothofe Jong 
and cruel wars which followed l.'ctween Swtden 
and Poland. Others fuccecded between Sweden 
and Denmark ; but the fceue of them all was fo 
remote , and the interefls of this country fo 
abfoltitely unconcerned in the events of them, 
that he, who. fhould have advifed king ^ames to 
take any. part in them , would have palled in 
thofe day» for a very bad politician. 

The indolent Rodolphus flept on the throne 
of the empire till the year 1614. His brother 
Matthias fucceededhim; and their cou fin Ferdin- 
and [ucceeded Matthias. During the reign of 
Rodolphus, there were troubles in Hungary, in 
Tranfilvania , in Bohemia , and in feveral parts of 
the empire. Moil of them were caufed, all of 
them were fomented by religious divifions. Dur- 
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ing the reign of MATTHIAS , thefe troubles increa- 
led. They grew up to maturity, at the acceflion 
of Ferdinand to the empire approached. The 
Bohemians, long opprefled, and long provoked, 
took arms at laft in 1618. Many caufes confpired 
to render all accommodation im practicable. .A- 
mongft the principal were the defigns which all 
the branches of the houfe of Auflria had laid and 
begun to execute againft liberty and the proteftant 
religion in Germany; and the character of Ferdi- 
nand , violent, cruel , a bigot, though artful ; and, 
to fpeak impartially, the ambition of Frederick , 
elector palatine. If this ambition had been the 
fole motive to engage ktnff^SMES jn thefe quarrels, 
we muft think that he c6ul«t' not have anfwered 
to his own people the engaging in them, as popu- 
lar as the palatine, his wife, and his caufe were 
in England. But thefe quarrels were of another 
importance. Frederick loft not only the crowm 
of Bohemia, but his own patrimony. The 'pro- 
teftant religion and the liberty of Germany were 
well nigh facrificed to the bigotry and ambition 
of the emperor j fo that the intereit of this nation, 
as well as the king's family interefl, was very 
much concerned to prevent thefe confequences , 
and yet, even upon this foot, we mull likewifej 
think that it would not have been long popular 
in thofe days, when the memory of queen Eliza- 
beth's policy was frelh in the minds of men , to 
have maintained great armies on the continent ; 
and to have fed with fubfidies fo many hungry 
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princes, who had , at leaf! in the beginning, 
nothing lets at heart than the common intereft. 

This difficult and dangerous firaation of affairs 
on the continent, in which we allow that king 
Tames ought to have taken fome part, may be 
thought , perhaps , to form an exception to what 
hath been faid concerning thofe aircumftances of 
advantage, of eafe, and fecurity , which accom- 
panied the reign of this prince ; but there will be 
room to think fo no longer, when it fliall be con- 
sidered that king JAMES had time and means to 
prepare lor this critical conjuncture. The di/lrefs 
in foreign affairs began with queen Elizaijeth's 
reign ; and file was in danger abroad , before fhe 
was fettled on her throni- it home; but he had 
reigned near eighteen years before any thing hap- 
pened on the continent, which could give him 3 
juft occafion of acting vigoiuufly in that fcene. 
Btfides, when this occafion did happen, he had 
it in'his power to have a£led with great glory to 
himfelf, and effectually for the fervice of thofe 
whom it w3s his interefl to fupport, without 
taking any other part than that which becomes a 
ling ol England, in oppofition to that which be- 
comes a prince on the continent , and agreeably 
to the principles of his predeceffor'i conduct 
Thii will appear evidently true, when we come 
to confider the part he did take; and we fliall infifl 
upon it the rather , becaufe we obfeive with how 
much affection the cafe we are now fpeaking of 
hath been quoted a< parallel to the prefent litua- 
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tion of affairs ; and how impertinently it hath been 
taken for granted , that fcing James the firft wa» 
condemned in his own time, and hath been con- 
demned fmce , for not doing what thefe time- 
fcrving politicians recommend; that is, for entan- 
gling himfelf in the affairs of the empire, as if fie 
had been a prince of the empire; and for not 
ailing on every appearance of danger, or even of 
inconveniency to any little flate of Germany, in 
fuch a manner as is agreeable neither to the in- 
tereft nor fituation of our ifland. , 

What hath been faid may be fnificient to fhow 
how few the difficulties were, compared with the 
advantages , which king JaMES had to encounter 
both at home and abroad ; and how forranate a 
conjuncture was prepared for him by the wifdom 
of his predeceffor, and by a happy combination 
of circumflances. What ufe he made of thefe 
advantages, what conduit he held, and what 
confequences he had , muff be the fubjeil of an- 
other difcourfe. 
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LETTER XIX. 



what hath been faid in former letters , we 
think it appears that from the time our con- 
flitution fettled on the foundation on which it 
remains ftill , there hath been not only no pof- 
fibility of governing this nation with ftrength and 
dignity, without the concurrence of the people 
in their reprefentative body, nor with eafe and 
fafety without their concurrence in their collective 
body ; but that this concurrence hath depended , 
and does and muft always depend, on the union 
of intereft and affection between the king and his 
fubjefls. 

We beg leave to repeat that queen Elizabeth 
faw this to be a fure, and the only lure principle, 
on which (he could eftablifh her government under 
fuch a confUtution ; that fhe very wifely took the 
government on the terms of the conftitution , and 
the conftitution as fhe found it ; that inflead of 
ftruggling through trouble and danger to bend 
the conftitution to any particular notions or views 
of her own , flie accommodated her notions , her 
views, and her whole character to it. Let ua ob- 
ferve by the way , that this is no more than what 
every prince ought to do; and what every free 
people will expefl and exaft too, if need be, that 
he fhould do. He is made for their fakes , nor 
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they for his. He is ra'ded to maintain, not to 
alter the conflitution. 

Now king James began and continued, through 
the whole eourfe of his reign , to govern without 
any regard to this principle; nay, in abfolute defi- 
ance of it. He chofe other expedients ot govern- 
ment, and trutled to To many broken reeds. 
Without any talents to procure the efteem, he 
awakened the jealouTy, and never courted the 
good will of his people; but, inftead of it, endea- 
voured to inftil into their minds what was rooted 
in his own , a very good opinion of himfelf , and 
a very mean opinion of them. He endeavoured 
to perfuade men , who felt that the balance df 
property was on their fide , and that they held a. 
great fliare of the fupreme power in their hands, 
that though they had this property, yet they had 
no right , or a very precarious one , to this power. 
He meant, by the force of new-fangled opinions, 
to attach the nation to him , as queen Elizabeth 
had done by the ties of affeflion and confidence; 
er he meant to govern without the concurrence 
of the nation ; or he meant nothing. The firft 
was chimerical, the fecond was wicked, and the 
third was ftupid. Elizabeth had been jealous of 
her prerogative , but moderate in the exercife of 
it. Wifer James imagined diat the higher he 
carried it , and the more rigoroufly he exerted it, 
the more flrongly he fliould be feated on his 
throne. He miftook the weight for the firength 
of a fceptrej and did not confider that it is never 
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fo likely to flip, or to be wrenched out of a prince's 
hands , as when it is heavieft. He never reflected 
that prerogative is of the nature of a fpring, which 
hy much ftraimng will certainly relax , and often 
break ; that in one cafe it becomes of little, and 
in the other of no ufe at all. 

As abfurd as the notion? and principles of go- 
vernment were, by which king James hoped to 
eftablifh his authoriry , he found numbers to ad- 
opt them ; for numbers are at all times liable to 
be deceived, ready to be tempted, and prone to 
be corrupted. New fyltems of law and policy 
were riot only received, but propagated. Some 
men were heated by oppofhion. Others were 
educated in prejudice. The plainer! rights of the 
people were called in queflinn. The leail juftin- 
able pretentions of the crown were eflabliflied as 
true axioms of government, and certain principles 
of the Englifh conftitution. What father Paul 
obferves to have happened in the church, hap- 
pened here in the flate. Our court, like that of 
Rome , by affirming and denying boldly , and by 
infilling peremptorily , brought many things to be 
received as certain , which had been never pro- 
ved, and many others to be looked on aa proble- 
matical , which had been often demoi titrated. 
Thus were thofe divifions created, which could 
alone render the others fatal, Difputes about the 
ufe of the furplice, or the crnfa in baptifm, 
Would not have unflieathed all the fwords in the 
nation. Puritanifm neitHer did , nor could make 
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fiich deadly wounds ; hut when they were once 
made, puritanifm feflered in the fore, and ren- 
dered them mortal. King James conjured up, by 
ufing tricks of government, that ftorm in which 
his fucceflor perilhed. His fucceffor, (fort we will 
finifb tlie fketch we have begun ) a religions and 
juA prince, came a party-man to the throne. 
His prejudices , confirmed by habit, fortified by 
the flattery of his courtiers , and provoked by the 
oppofition which his father and he met with, 
carried him to continue an iuvafion on the peo- 
ple's rights , whilit he imagined hunfelf only con- 
cerned in the defence of his own. The faction of 
the court tainted the nation , and gave life and 
ltrength , if it did not give being , to the factions 
in the Itate. If the fpjrit of liberty could have 
prevailed in time againft the firft, there liad been 
no danger from the others. But the long and 
obftinate refinance of the fcrft gave time, and 
opportunity , and even afliltance to the others to 
extinguifli thU fpirit. Cavaliers and round-heads, 
divided the nation, like Yoskists and Lancas- 
trians. No other option was left at laft. To re- 
concile there difputea by treaty became imprac- 
ticable , when neither fide would tiuft the other. 
To terminate them by the fword , was to fight , 
not for preferving the conflitution , but for the 
manner of deftroying it. The conflitution might 
have been destroyed, under pretence of prero- 
gative. It was deflroyed under pretence of 
liberty, We might have fallen under u bib lute 
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monarchy. We fell into abfolute anarchy. The 
fum of all is this. We were deftroyed by faction ; 
but faction prevailed at court near forty years 
before it prevailed amongft the people. It was the 
original principle on one fide. It was an ac- 
cident on the other. Churchmen and royalifls 
attacked the condiit.it ion. Puritans and common- 
wealth 's-men , and above all , a motley race of 
precife knaves and entliufiaflic madmen ruined it- 
Hut the lafl could never have happened , if the firil 
had not; and whoever will difpaffionately trace 
the caufea of that deteftabia civil war, will find 
them laid in the conduit of king James the full, 
as early as his accelfion to the throne of England. 

Having given this general idea of the two reigns 
which followed that of queen Elizabeth , it is 
time to examine whether this idea of them can be 
fupported by a feries of un controverted facts. 
Let us defcend into fome particulars.' 

" A' prince that is invited , or comes newly to 
a kingdom ," fays Wilson , " mull have his 
chariot wheels fmoolh fhod ;" and furely, it ever 
prince Iwd motives and an opportunity to render 
htmfelf popular, king James had both. Essex, 
Southampton, and others (even Cecil, a prin- 
cipal miuiftei of the late queen ) had held a cor- 
relpondence With him for their own private in- 
tereft; but the millions who fubmitted to his se- 
ed lion , fubmitted to it upon truft, and were 
determined by the natur<t of the conjuncture , not 
by any knowledge of the perfons, who corapofed 
this new royal family. It was not therefore 
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enongh for them to be placed in and abont the 
throne. Their true intereft required that the hearts 
of the people fliould be gained to them ; and 
that popularity ftould fupply that fpirit in their 
favor , which feklom fails to operate in favor 
of thofe princes, who are born and bred amongft 
the people they are to govern. The opportunity 
of doing this lay fairly before king James. He 
was received with transports of joy, and all ranks 
of men made their court to him. If he looked on 
this national behaviour (for fo it was) to be the 
effect of a defire in the people to endear themfelvec 
to him, and to unite clofely with him; this fliould 
have fuggefled to his mind the eafe with which 
he might acquire popularity, by improving the 
difpofition, and captivate the good will of a people, 
fo defirous to be pleafcd with their king. If he 
looked on this national behaviour as the eflcci. of 
levity , inconftancy and love of change , it fhould 
have taught him to apprehend howfoon this honey- 
moon would pafs away ; how foon the flream of 
popular favor might turn againff him; and how 
foon they , who feemed to have forgot queea 
Elizabeth , might return to regret her. But that 
which a Scotfman foretold, happened. This be- 
haviour of the Englifli fpoiled a good king; or 
made a bad king worfe. It w;:s natural for a vain 
man to believe what his flatterers told him , and 
what he, his own greateft flatterer, told himfelf ; that 
thefe applaufes and tranfports of the people were 
due to his eminent merit, and were an homage 
paid for the honor he did them in accepting 
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their crown. He took therefore much flate. He 
did not indeed mate his journey , as Henhy the 
feventh made his entry inio London, in a clote 
chariot ; but he forbid by proclamation the con- 
coiirfe of the people to him. * " He dilperfed them 
with frowns , that we may not fay with curfes." 
Such diilerent turns of thought can vanity infpirc. 
Some will be rcfpefted like eaftern monarchs, un- 
feen within the ftirLne of their court. Other* grow 
fond of public triumphs ; delight in noify accla- 
mations ; and are pleafed to drive, like Indian 
pagods, over a proflrate crowd. 

As much as king James neglected to gain the 
public, even at the cheap price of affability , he 
funk into low familiarity with his favorites, and 
was profufe of riches and honors to particular 
men. He bellowed at firft, on a few, and after- 
wards on one man, that affe£iion, which he had 
promifed the whole nation in Tome of the plaofible, 
common-place difcourfes, which he held at certain 
times. There t» no need of mentioning the par- 
ticular inflances of a prof u (ion he acknowledged 
himfclf. The eflates he gave to his courtiers im- 
poverilbed the crown; and , as it always happens, 
the people were forced to pay for thoJie Wy 
grants, at which they murmurt^J. Honors lie he- 
flowed in lo laviib a manner, and with Co litde 
diWlion, that they seated, in tome fenfe, lo 
be honors. To know the Bntifb nobility,, it 
was become almofl necellary to have uomencljiors, 

* WILSON. 

like 
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like thofe who attended the candidates at Rome, 
to tell them the names of the citizens. The jeft 
went fo far , that an advertifement of * "■ an art to 
help weak memories to a competent knowledge 
of the names of the nobility ," was palled up at 
Paul's. 

Thus king James began , and thus he continued 
his reign. That experience, which he faid, in 
his firft fpeech to his parliament, would teach him 
not to be fo ealily and lightly moved in granting, 
taught him nothing. What a contrail does this 
conduft make with the affability of queen Eliza- 
beth j with the economy and referve flic ufed in 
difpofing of her rreafure , . and in conferring 
honors ? But king James flood in need of helps, 
to the want of which Die was frjperJor, " A good 
government," fays one of our beft writers, " makes 
a good people." When a prince hath turned the 
fpirit of a nation in his- favor , he need not be 
felicitous about gaining particular men ; ;but 
when he hath turned this fpirit againft him , he 
mull employ all arts, even the loweft, to detach 
particular men from the body of the people , and 
to make them a£l by motives of private intereft 
againft the public fenfe. This is faflion; andthere- 
fore whenever a court is mduftrious to fednce, to 
inveigle, to corrupt particular men, we may 
fecurely conclude , without waiting for any other 
fign, that fuch an adminiflration Hands on a fac- 

* WILSON, 
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tions , not on a national bottom. But to return 
to king James: 

Whilfl he neglected the affection and fought the 
reference of the public, be loft one, and was 
di appointed of the other. His private and his 
public character both fell into contempt Lear- 
ning was the part upon which he valued himfelf. 
This he affefled more than became a king, and 
broached , on every occafion , in fucb a manner 
as would have milbecome a fchoolmafter. His 
pedantry was too much even for the age in which 
he lived. It would be tedious to quote the part 
be took in the conference at Hampton-court; and 
m the theological wrangles between the Gomarifts 
and Arminians; or to go -ibout to prove by fome 
inflances, what aopeared in all his words and ac- 
tions; what is univerfally allowed ; and what the 
unkingly volume he left hehind him teftifies. Let 
us only obferve, that the ridicule which arofe 
from hence, and which fixed on him, was juff; 
becaufe the merit of a chief governor is wifely to 
fuperintend the whole, and not to fliine in any 
inferior clafs; becaufe different, and in fomecafes 
perhaps, oppolite talents, both natural and ac- 
quired , are neeeffery to move, and to regulate the 
movements of the machine of government; in 
fllort, becaufe as a good adjutant may make a 
very bad general; fo a great reader, and writer 
too, may be a very ignorant king. 

There wtTe nnny other circumftancee which! 
concurred to leflen this prince in the eyes of his 
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fubjecls and of all mankind ; as we fhall have 
occafion to obferve frequently in the courfe of 
thefe remarks. In the mean time we fliall obferve 
here , that the ftate he affected , and the pom- 
pous titles he was fond of, ferved to render his 
puhllanimity (which . with his vanity, made up 
the main of his character) more confpicuous , 
andhisperfon by coniequence more contemptible. 
The hoftilities between the Englifh and Spaniards 
continued , when queen Elisabeth died. This 
great queen , not content to have done herfelf 
and her fubjefts juftice, on many iignal occafions , 
put it likewife into their power to do themfelve* 
juflice, by granting letters of reprifal on the fub- 
jedls of Spain. King James was fo fondofpeace, 
that is, fn afraid i.f war , that without Haying to 
be folicited on thiihead, or to be complimented 
on his acctllion to the throne by die king ot 
Spain, he revotid thefe letters in □ few weeks 
after he came into England. He difarmcd hit 
iul>jc^~li, bclorc he had provided for tlieir better 
fecurity. He flopt tliein in tlie Courfe of doing 
themfelves juftice , before he was hire of obtaining 
reparation for their paft lofles. The impreflions 
Which fuch a proceeding mult make on the minds 
of a trading people, are eafily felt. He, who 
had revoked thefe letters in fuch a manner, was 
not likely to grant them on any other occafion. 
What protection therefore , and much lefs what 
encouragement to trade could be expected from 
a prince, who began his reign by facrificing this , 
the moll Valuable intereft of his people, to a 
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foreign and hoflile nation ; to the mean arts of 
fairs policy, and even to his fears: 1 Again; one of 
thefirfl emba flies, which king James lent abroad, was 
thai of theearl of Hertford to BruHels. A Dutch, 
man of war meeting the (hip which carried the) 
ambafTador , refufed to flrike * ; and having offered 
» N. B. This fail Hands in hiftory as it is here related ; 
but having looked into fir William Monson's naval 
tracts, we find it differently told. He fays nothing of 
Striking, or not Bilking the flag; but Cor.fsffes that an affront 
was offered by two Dutch men of war. He adds , that 
he Tent for the caprains on board his fhip; that he threatened 
to right hi mfelf upon them; but that he difmifTed them at 
the entreaty of my lord Hertford on their excufing them- 
felves, and promiiing to punifh the offenders. How feverely 
thefe offenders were punifhed may be collefied from hence : 
" One or th.fe capuins, fays f.r William Monson , 
was he who fince that time committed a ton! murder upon 
his majetiy's Cubjetftr in Ireland , that were under protection. " 
H we had no other proofs cf the indignities offered to out 
nation by the Dutch, from the time of the acceflion ofking 
James the firft , than the memorials of thi'j gentleman, 
they would be fi fficicnt. He com, Lins of thefe indignities 
very much, and mentions feteral. In this very tratft he 
affirms that the Hollanders took and burnt our fhips and 
murdared our men fur trading 10 the ports of Flanders, 
whilft they fullered t! eir own countrymen, even in our 
light , to trade thither. The truth Is , that o^r nation 
Was infulted with inpunity during this pacific reign, not 
only in Europe but in every nther part of the world ; not 
only by the Dutch , hut by other nations ; and that our 
government fell from the higheft eiteern into the loweft 
contempi. If therefore the inftance we have ijnoted fhoold 
be difputcd on the repr^fenration of this Lit by lit William 
ffitjxsoN, a hundred others , and feveral of them more 
flagrant , might be foon produced. 
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this affront to the united croffes , which had never 
been offered to that of St Geohge , went off with 
impunity. It is faid that the ambaffador hin- 
dered the captain from afTerting the honor of the 
Britiih flag. But two things are certain; one, 
that queen Elizareth would have Feverely punifhed 
her officer, and have exacted ample reparation 
from the ftates general ; the other , that king James 
did neither. This commonwealth had been raifed 
by queen Elizabeth, and wa*ftrll in want 'of 
the fupport of England. The fovereignty of her 
ftate had not been yet acknowledged by any of 
the powers of Europe. How much ■ the pacific 
temper of king James was capable of bearing had 
not yet become Jb apparent, as he made in the 
courfe of his reign. From all which it is eafy to 
collect that if.>he h$d demanded fatisfafiion , he 
mult and would have' received it. But the good 
prince was afraid , whefe no fear was , and bora 
difhonorably what he might have relented fafely ; 
nay , what he ought to have refented in any cir- 
cumftances , and at any hazard. Ws are not to 
wonder if fo poor a conduct as this foon brought 
ling James into contempt , mingled with indigna- 
tion , amongft a people eagerly bent on commerce, 
and in whom high notions oi honor and a gallant 
fpirit had heen infufed , by the example of queen 
Elizabeth , and encouraged during the whole 
courfe of a long reign. 

Thefe things and feveral others of the fame kind , 
which I omit , might however have heen borne. 

Q3 
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The ridicule might have appeared lefs in the eyei 
of men accuftomed to it. The other faults might 
have been excufed, or foftenedat leaft, by hopef 
of amendment. But there are feme things behind 
which no excufe would alleviate , nor any patience 
endure. We (hall now bring them forward , and 
ftall fpeak of them nnder three heads. The pte- 
tenfions fet tip, and the attempts made againft 
■the freedom of this conftitution. The manage- 
ment of parties. 'The conduct of our national in- 
tereft abroad ( againft the fenfe of the nation. 



t'ETTE R' XX. 

A Fundamental principk\^». which ting James 
affected to eftabliJh his authority , was that of an 
hereditary right to the crown. This facred right, 
according to the political creed which he impofed , 
was not to be contefted , much lefs to be fet afide ; 
and yet this" facred right was mere chimera j con- 
tradicted by, the general tenor of cuflom from the 
Norman invafion to his time; by the declared 
fenfe of his immediate pre dece (Tors ; by many fo- 
lemn proceedings df parliament; and by the ex- 
prefs terms of law. Two families (for the race of 
Plantagenet was grafted on the Norman race, and 
they may be reckoned properly as one) had 
furnifhed indeed all our tings;, but this conffituted 
no hereditary right. When a prince of the royal 
family , but in a degree remote from the fucceflton , 
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comes to the crown in prejudice of the next heir , 
hereditary right is violated as really as it would 
be if an ahlolute (hanger to tliis family fucceeded. 
Such a prince may have another, and we think 
a hetter right; that, for infiance, which it derived 
from a fettlement of the crown made hy the 
authority of parliament; but to fay he hath an 
hereditary right, is the groJleft abufe of words 
imaginable. This we think lo plain., that we lliould 
be aJlumed to go about to prove it ; and yet there 
are men in this age of paradoxes, either dull 
enough, or proflittite enough, to aiTert hereditary 
right even in the cafe above-mentioned. 

Our kings, oF the Norman race, were fo far 
from fucceedmg as next heirs to one another , 
and in a regular courfe of 'dc-fcent, that no infiance 
can be produced of the next heir's fbcceeding, 
which is not preceded and followed by infbnces 
of the next heir's being fet slide. Thus Edward 
the firfl fucceeded his father Henry the third; 
but his father Henry the third and his grandfather 
John had both been raifed to the throne, in 
plain defiance of hereditary right; the right of 
Arthur, nephew to John, and the right of 
Arthur's filler, coufin-german to Henry. Ed- 
ward the fecond fucceeded his father Edward 
the firff ; hut Edward the third depofed Edward 
the fecond ; the parliament renounced all allegiance 
to him ; and EDWARD the third held the crown by 
a parliamentary title, as much as WILLIAM the 
third. If we go up higher than this era , or defcend 
lower , we fliall find the example* uniform. Ex- 
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ample* , fufficient to countenance this pretention 
of hereditary right to the crown ot England , are. 
to be found no where. But we haflen to king 
James , who raifed , or if you pleafe , revived 
this pretention lb needlefsly for himfelf, and fo 
very Un profitably for his pofterity. 

i He Hat the Cevemb ; 
JAMBS derived that 
light, wl.ich lie averted in futh pompous terms ; 
that undoubted right to the throne, as he called 
it, in his firit fpcech to parliament, " whiclt 
God by birthright and lineal dcfcent bad, m ful- 
nefs of time, provided tor him." Now finely if 

leaf! cohwof heredtUJg right, it was HeKBt the 
fevemh. He lad no- ptet <.-:<<: i- to it, even a. heir 
of the houje of I. vNt-AStJiK. His wife might have 
fume , as heir ol ti.e hoofe of Vo'rr ; tliough her 
hereditary title was not tree ironi objections , 
which the character of Edward the fourth ren- 
dered probable; hut the title of hit wife had no 
regard paid to it either by him, or theparlranwnt, 
in mating this new It-it lenient. He gained the 
crown by the good will of the people. He kept 
it hy the confirmation of parliament , and by his 
own ability. The national union ol the two rofe* 
was a much better expedient lor quiet than foun- 
dation of right. It took place in Henhz the 
eighth j it was continued in his fiicceffors ; and the 
nation was willing it fltould continue in king 
James and his iamily. But neither Hcnky the. 
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eighth, nor his Con Edward the fixth who might 
have done fo with much bettat grace , laid the 
fame ftrefs on hereditary right as king James did. 
One of them had recourfe to parliament on every 
oecafion , where her fuccelfion to the crown was 
concerned; and the other made no fcruple of 
giving her crown by will to his coufin, in pre- 
judice of his lifter's right. This right however , 
fueh as it was, prevailed; but the authority of 
parliament was called in aid by Mary, to remove 
the objection of illegitimacy, which lay againft it. 
Elizabeth had fo tittle concern about hereditary 
right , that flie neither held , nor deiired to hold 
her crown by any other tenure than the flatute 
of the 35th of her father's reign. In the i3th of 
her own reign , (he declared it by law high trea- 
fon, during her life, and a premunire after her 
deceafe, to deny the power of parliament, in 
limiting and binding the defcent and inheritance 
of the crown, or the claims to it; and whatever 
private motives there were for putting to death 
MaKY, queen of Scotland, her claiming a right 
in oppolifion to an ad of parliament, was the 
foundation of the public proceedings againft her. 

Such examples as we have quoted ought to 
have had fome weight with king James. A prince 
who had worn the crown of Scotland under fo 
many reftraints , and in fo great penury, might 
have contented himfelf, one would think, to 
hold that of England , whofe penfioner he had 
been, by the fame tenure, and to eflablifb his 

1- - - ' S. ■■ 
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authority on the fame principles, as had contented 
the belt and greateft of his predeceflors ; but his 
defigns were as bad as thofe of the very worft 
princes who went before him. 

Happily for Great ISritain , he wanted the capa- 
city of Henry the ieventh; the rtfolution of 
Henry the eighth; and the favorahle opportuni- 
ties , which they had the luck to find, or the art 
to comrive, of railing prerogitive, acquiring 
wealth , and encroaching on liberty. 

We obrerved, in difcourfing on the reign of 
Henry the feventh, that he h id laid the founda- 
tions oi an exorbitant power, before the nation 
was well aware of what he intended. King James 
on the contrary, flipwed his whole game from the 
firft. Befides the pleafure which his vanity found* 
in boafting of an abfolute , independent right to 
the crown , inherent in himfelf , he imagined that 
the tranfnion would be eafy, and fo indeed it 
proved amongft many, from this to fome other 
wfeful apophthegms. He hoped to get, and he did 
get an ait of recognition of his right of fucceliion ; 
for we cannot perfuade ourfelves, with Rapin , 
that he was indifferent on this point; and though, 
this aft, as well as the oath of fupremacy which, 
had been eftahliHied long before, and that of alle- 
giance , which was eftabliflied foon after, it in 
itfelf, as it hath proved in effeft, hut a feeble 
prop to fupnort the pretence of hereditary right; 
yet king James certainly looked on it as an ad- 
miflion of his claim , and meant a real advantage, 
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where the parliament' very probably meant nothing 
more than a compliment. This prince brought 
with him the true fpirit of a miflionary; and, by 
preaching a new doclrine, endeavoured to efta- 
blifh a new power. From the notion of inde- 
pendent right was deduced the notion of indepen- 
dent authority ; a right fuperior to iaw ; an au- 
thority unbounded by ic; a right which coufS not 
be proved; an authority which might not be 
defined. The inference from both thefe was oh« 
vious. This independent king muft be account- 
able to God alone. He could not be accountable 
to man. 

If this excellent fyftem of policy could have 
been generally impored, his facred majefty might 
have battened, with great eafe and delight, in the 
full funfliine of arbitrary power ; and that he 
fhould fucceed in impofmg it, his own vanity and 
the fervile flattery of his minifters had made him 
to expe£L True it is, that the language he held 
was not fo plain, nor the eflarts he made fo diredt 
and violent in the beginning of his reign , a* they 
grew foon afterwards; but yet, if we confider the 
multitude of his proclamJtions ; tjie nature of 
ibme; the ftyle of all; the obedience he exafted to 
them ; the ails of power which he exercifed ; thofe 
which he eflayed ; and many other particulars of 
his conducl, which for brevity we omit; we muft 
of courfe conclude that he thought himfelf furo 
at that time of laying the foundations , fince he 
prepared to erefl fo great a fiiperftru<3uie> Ha 
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wasdeceived. Inflead of mating his impofition* 
pafs on the people, he only awaked their jealoufy. 
He had in his own age, and lie hath in ours, 
the demerit of beginning a ftruggle between prero- 
gative and privilege; and of eflablifliing a fort of 
warfare between the prince and the people. But 
the fpirit of liberty baffled all his deiigns. The 
fpirit of liberty was not enervated by luxury in 
thofe days. It was not only alive , but vigorous 
and aaive. It rofe in the nation as that of faflion 
tofe at court. The fame principle which complied 
with queen Elizaheth refilled king James. The 
Oppofition began as foon as the invafion; and 
tyranny was at leaf! nipt in the bud. 

King James made one attempt, indeed, in the 
beginning of his reign, which bid fairer (or fuccefs 
than any of thofe which he made afterwards ; and 
which, if he had fucceeded, would have done 
the great work of his reign by means more filent 
and more dangerous'; more foft in appearance, 
and more deadly in effect We mean the attempt 
he made on the privileges of the houfe of com- 
mons, in the cafe of elections. In the proclama- 
tion for calling his firft parliament , he allumed a 
new and unjuftiliable prerogative, by his manner 
of prefcribing to the electors and to the elected ; 
and by fubjefling both to fevere penalties if they 
failed, not only againft the laws and ftatutes , but 
againfl the purport, effect and true meaning of his 
proclamation. In the courfe of the feflion , he 
endeavoured to put this prerogative in execution. 
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by infilling firft,that the commons Humid confer 
with the lords ; and when this was refufed , that 
they fhould confer with the judges, on the merits 
of an election and return for the county of Buck- 
ingham, which they had already heard and de- 
cided. If the king had prevailed in this attempt 
of garbling the houfe of commons , he would have 
prevailed very probably in that which he made 
fome time afterwards, of imprifoning and punifh- 
ing the members of it. Thus he might have in- 
timidated thole by one prerogative, whom he 
could not exclude by the other. Such an influ- 
ence asmufl have refulted from hence, joined ta 
that which the executive power gives unavoidably 
to every king, would foon have rendered thehoufe 
of commons as dependent upon him, as the. 
houfe of lords at that time appeared to be ; for if 
money gets money, (which will not, W£ fuppofe, 
be denied in this ftockjobbing age) it is no lefs 
true , and perhaps no lefs vifible, that influence 
begets influence. Now we apprehend that in this 
cafe, the barrier of liberty had been totally de- 
ftroyed , and that king JAMES would have virtually 
been in pofiefiion of arbitrary power; for whe- 
ther the will of the prince becomes a law by force 
of prerogative, and independently of parliament} 
or whether it is made fo upon every occafion , 
by the concurrence of parliament; arbitrary power, 
is alike eftablifhed. The only difference lies here. 
Every degree ot this power which is obtained 
without parliament, is obtained agiinit the foim.a 
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35 well as againll the fpiiit oF the conftitution ; and 
mult therefore be obtained with difficulty, and 
polMfed with danger. Whereas in the other me- 
thod of obtaining and exercifing this power by 
and with parliament, if it can be obtained at all , 
the progrefs it eafy and fliort; and the pofielfion 
of it is To far from being dangerous , that liberty 
is difarmed as well as opprefied by this method; 
that part of the conftitution which was inflitutect 
to oppofe the encroachments of the crown, the 
mal-adminiflration of men in power, and every 
other grievance, being influenced to abet thefe 
encroachments, tofupport this mal-adminiflration, 
and even to concur in oppofing the grievances. 
National concurrence can be acquired only by a 
good prince, and for good pvirpofes; becaufe pub- 
lic good alone can be a national motive. But king 
James wai not ignorant that private good may be 
rendered a fuperior motive to particular men , 
and that it is morally poihble to make even par- 
liaments fubfervient to the word pUTpofes of a 
court. Richard the fecond , by influencing the 
elections , and queen Mahv , by corrupting the 
members, had created fuch a dependence of the 
parliament on the court, that the firft had well 
nigh eftablifiied , in fpite of all other oppofuion, 
his abfolute power; and that the latter was able 
to Tubveit what her father and] her brother had 
done; to govern with tjie utmoft cruelty; and to 
facrifice the interefts of the nation to thofe of a 
feuiband , whom flie took againfl the general in- 
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donations of her people. If therefore king James 
could hive created the fame dependence , he 
might have promifed himfelf the fame fuccefs. 
He might have governed in great quiet and falety, 
with the concurrence of parliament, tyrannically 
at home and ignominioully abroad. He might 
have beggared the nation, as he beggared himfelf, 
and have given an abfolme dominion over both 
to one infolent and incapable minifter. But this 
concurrence could not be obtaiued ; becaufe the 
dependence of parliaments upon the Icing could 
not be created. By afferting their privileges, they 
prevented any direct and open influence of the 
crown. Had king James been rich; (and it was 
in his powtr to have been fo) had luxury and The 
offspring of luxury, corruption, both which he 
introduced , prevailed in the body of the people, 
an indir^cl and private influence might have been 
eftablifhed; this nation might have been tnflaved 
by the leaft-hetoved and moft-defpifed of all her 
kings. But the king continued poor, and the nation 
honeft; this indirect and private influence was 
either not attempted, or attempted without eiFetfl; 
and we ate prrfuaded that no advocate tor it 
could have been found even in this reign i>r the 
next There were men wicked enongh to alert be 
fuch poweri to the king, as would have dcflroycd 
effectually the powers ol parliament; but there 
was no man abfurd , ai well as wicked enough, 
to allow thole powers which are given to parlia- 
ment by the conftitution, and to argue for an ex- 
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pedient, which mull of courfe render them ineffec- 
tual , or pervert them to purpofes oppolite to 
thofe for which they were inftituted. Thus liberty 
was preferved by preferving the independency of 
parliaments The proceedings of the commons 
in the whole courfe of the affair we have men- 
tioned , were extremely moderate. They went 
farther not only in expreflions and outward de- 
monftration* of refpeft and fubmiflion, but in real 
compliances, than could have been expected, or 
than was perhaps flriclly right; and when an ex- 
pedient was fallen upon to draw the king, with 
fome reputation, out of the conteft, theygaveway 
to it, although by admitting a writ for the elec- 
tion of a member, in the room of one whofe elec- 
tion they had allowed, they luffered a precedent 
to be eflablifhed which might be turned againft 
them. But the fpirit of liberty, though eafily 
alarmed, is flow to refent even great provocations, 
and to a£l with violence even againft the worft 
princes. Repeated injuries, imminent and extreme 
danger can alone bring things to fuch a pafe; and 
no king ot this nation was ever diftrefled by his 
people, without receiving frequent warnings, as 
well as accumulating infupportable grievances. 
King James felt fome part of this dillrefs in pro- 
cefs of time. He deferved it perhaps already. The 
commons however contented themfelves in an 
addrefs to him, to aflert their privileges and to 
complain of this invafion of them amonafl other 
ti J: r. °\ 



grievances. The 




of parliament were 
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carried on in hibfequi-nt feffioni, with the lame 
mix ler.it io a ami temper- In that which fodowid 
tile difcuvery ol the j>unpuwdcr treafon , the oath 
of alkgunce was impofed , anil this pledge ol 
fidelity tor the future, wjs the foic hardlhip (lor 
inch the court ol Rome and a grot number ol 
that communion clleemed it) which the Roman- 
catholic party drew on themfelves by fo execrable 
an attempt. The parliament complied on this 
occaiion with the king, probably againft their 
own fentiments , iince nothing could be more 
different than hit notions and theirs , concerning 
the conduct to be held with papifts, and even 
concerning popery itfelf; and flnce the favor he 
fliowed, not to lay the court he made, to this 
party had already created great imeafinefs, and 
began to be a molt unpopular part of his govern- 
ment. He had no war on his hands, and his 
revenues were at leaf! as conliderable as thofe of 
the late queen. The commons however gave him 
One of the greateft fuppUes which had ever been 
given in parliament; and upon this occafion if 
may not be improper to obferve, in confirmation 
ot what we have advanced already , that the na- 
tural bent of the people to live well with their 
kings is fo flrong , that parliaments under no other 
influence than this , will neglect nothing to gain 
them; nay, that a prince like king James, dif- 
liked, diftrufled, defpifed, may prevail on his par- 
liament for a time , and till all hopes of gaining 
him are loft, to do as well as bear in his favor, 
R 
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what would not be attempted in a better reign , 
nor fucceed perhaps if ic was attempted. 

His defign of uniting the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland failed. It was too great an 
undertaking for To bad a workman. We-muft 
think that the general arguments againfl it were 
grounded on prejudice ; on falfe and narrow 
notions. But there were other reafons drawn from 
the jealoufies of that time , and from the conduct 
of the king, who had before hand declared all the 
po/i naii, or perfons born fince his acceffion to 
the Englifh throne, naturalized in the two king- 
doms; and thel'e were, without doubt, the true 
reafons which prevailed againft the union. The next 
time the parliament aifembled to proceed on bufi- 
nefs, was in the year 1610, and by that time the 
general difcontent of the nation began to fhow itfelf 
in loud and univerfal murmurs. Some monopolies, 
the rigid and impolitic proceedings of the high- 
commhTion court and flar-chamber , and many 
other caufes combined to raife them. But no 
particular grievance either had or deferved to have 
fo great an effect as the continual endeavours which 
were uled to enabliih practices and principles, 
abfolutely deftruflive of the general conffitution of 
the Englifh government Such was the attempt 
made by Bancroft, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
when he prefented the twenty-five articles, com- 
monly called aniculi cleri , and petitioned the 
king to grant prohibitions upon them. Such 
agiin were the books publifhed by Cowel and 
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Blackwood , aliening that the ling is neither 
bound by the lam, nor by his coronation -oath; 
that he hath a right to make laws and impofe 
taxes without the content of parliament, and that 
the nation was reduced to a flate of flavery by 
the Norman Conqueft Such, to conclude this 
head, were the many acts which the king himfelf 
had done, and the many declarations which he 
had made ; nay, fuch was the declaration he made 
in thi3 very parliament, when he affirmed that 
although " all kings, who are not tyrants, or 
perjured, will bound themfelves within the limits' 
of their laws; yet as it is blafphemy to depute' 
what God may do , fo it is iedition in fubjedts to 
difpute what a king may do , in the height of 
his power." Thefe doflrines were new , ungrateful 
and fhocking to Englifh ears; yet the parliament 
kept in temper , and bore fuch language , from 
this fearful , bullying prince , as the fierce*! of his 
predeceflors fince Richard the fecond had never 
prefumed to hold. They took no notice of 
Bancroft , nor piirfued any farther meafures 
againft CoWEL and BLACKWOOD , after thefe libels 
had been called in by proclamation , and the 
reading of them had been forbid. Nay , there 
was alubfidy granted in this very feflion with as 
little pretence as there had been for granting the 
former. All this temper , fubmiffion and gene- 
rofity of the parliament were loft on the Icing, 
They would not connive at grievances, nor facri- 
fiee liberty ; wd thefe were the only terms upon 
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which an union with him was to be obtained. 
From the year 1610 to 1614, he held no parlia- 
ment; and it is evident th'it he would never have 
called another, if his milliners could have fupplied 
his profulion liy sll the ilk-ijvil and opprelfive means 
which they ufed to raife money on the people, and 
which we forbear to enumerate, becaufe the moft 
parrial writers, who have endeavoured to excufc 
them , have not prefumed to deny them. Even 
under this neceflity, he did not take the refolution 
of calling a new parliament, till he was prevailed 
on by his favorite, Somerset, who had formed 
a fcheme for influencing the elections , and at the 
head of feveral other undertakers, flattered himfelf 
and his matter, that he could get fuch members 
chofen 1 , " as fliould comply folely to the king's 
defires." But this projefl proved abortive. " The 
Englifh freedom cannot be loft " ( fays WlLSON ; 
and may his faying prove true to all future gene- 
rations!) " by a few bafe and tame fpirits , that 
would unmake themfelves and their poflerity, to 
aggrandize one man." It happened to king James, 
as it happened to Ins fon. Difgrace at court 
proved a recommend..:! on in the country; and 
the tiCrs, wi":".'i apptdreil 111 tins new pirliament. 
ln.'.dc the countenance of the co'jrt ui droop. 

From this time began tliat coudutl, on the part 
of the court, and on the part ot the parliament. 
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winch continued to be held, with very fatal unifor- 
Hm&tin it ended in a civil war. That the people 
had reafon to bejealous of thedefigns of the court, 
hath appeared, and will appear flill more flagrantly 
in the .Tcquel ; but that the court had, at this 
tilfce nay even in the month of May ifi-JO , when 
lung Charles diifolved the laft parliament he had 
it in his power to dilfolve, any reafon to be 
jealous of the parliament , ordiepeople, wedeny; 
and are able to juflify our denial by facl and 
authority; even the authority ot my lord CLA- 
RENDON, But the fallier and the fon , and efpe- 
cially the former , having no end in calling their 
parliaments hut to get money from their people, 
and to evade, rather than refufe, the rediefs of 
grievances; the art of the court was confhntly 
employed under pretence of the urgency of ailiirs, 
and in the parliament of 1614, without any pre- 
tence at all, to get the fubfidies firft difpatched. The 
commons on the other fide , who knew for what 
they were called together, and who expetled that 
little time would be allowed them to inquire into 
jnal - adminiflration , and to reprefent grievances 
when they had once given the money, infilled 
for the molt part (for there happened occafions 
in which they did not infifl) that the coiifnleratioti 
cf grievances fhoula precede, or at leaf! go an 
pace with that ut the fupply- This wai 
the rock on which fo many parliament) fplic. 
This r.lniie otcaftoncd the diffolution ui that we 
ate lptrJ.ing cf, and tnade king JA*Hi refolve, 
R J 
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though he could not lupport his refolution to the 
end of his reign , to govern by his prerogative 
alone , and without the afhftance of his parliament ; 
that is, to avow abfolute power. j! ■> 



LETTER XVIII. 



J. N our raft difcourfe, concerning the preten- 
tions fet up, and the attempts made by king 
James againfl the freedom of the Englilli con- 
flitution , we carried thefe remark* down to 
the year 1614. We chofe to flop there, bec.iufe 
it feems to be the very diametrical point of op- 
position, or a point very near to that between 
the government of this prince and the government 
of queen Elizabeth , which we (o largely infilled 
upon. The diitruft between- him and his people 
was now entirely formed. His often live and their 
defehfive pretenfions were now fully explained. 
An union of affe&ion between him and his people, 
which the latter fUU defired and had long courted, 
was now grown defperate. An union , unworthy 
of a free people , a factious union between the 
parliament and the court, founded in the depends 
ence and iubmiffion of the former , and too 
much affected by the latter, was after" many trials 
become evidently impracticable. The king , as 
he had managed affairs , could neither govern 
with parliament nor without it ; and thofe powers , 
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^vhich are defigned to be miitual helps , were 
turned to be mutual clogs on one another ; not 
by any deviation on the Tide of the people , or of 
their reprelentatives, from the true line of govern- 
ment; but by a manifeft and almoft continual 
deviation from it, on the fide of the crown. 

Thus were thole great diforders in government 
and that national confufion raifed, which in a 
'few years more deftroyed the whole conftitution. 
In.fhort, that melancholy fcene which had been 
preparing ever fince the acceffion of king James, 
was opened about this time, and continued open 
with few variations , every one of which was for 
the worfe , till that tragedy began , wherein the 
nobleft as well as the meaneft blood in the nation 
was fhed fo promfely , and with the beginning of 
which we purpofe to' conclude thefe remark*. 
\We have charged the whole, and we think very 
juftly, to the account of king James ; who attempt- 
ed to govern England by foreign, not by Engliftt 
maxims ; nay, by fuch as he was unable to govern 
his own country. Sure we are , that no part of 
it can be laid to the conftitution , or people of 
England. The conftitution was the fame in his 
time as in the time of queen Eliza RET li ; and the 
people claimed under him no other privileges 
nor powers than they had enjoyed under her. 
It was his fault, not theirs, if by treading in the 
fame path which had kept them united with her 5 
they were divided from him. Thefe are points 
on which we think it proper to inftft a little more 
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in this plate, in orderto cart a greater light on 
the particulars which follow, and to avoid any 
prolix repetitions when we come to wind up the 

King James had opened the parliament which, 
met in 1614, by afking money for the portion 
and other expenfes of his daughter's marriage ro 
the eledlor palatine, and promifed the commons 
leave and leifure to inquire into grievances , when 
they had complied with this demand; but diftrnft, 
the bane of all harmony, prevailed amongft them , 
as it is plain even from this conditional promife 
that it prevailed with him, and they refolved 
to begin the work of the fefiion by a reprefen- 
tation of grievances. 

A principal article in this roll .was the growth 
of popery, encouraged no doubt by feveral pal- 
fages in the conduct of king'JAMKS, and particu- 
larly by two ; his employing nut only fu(;i::r.icd , 
but known Roman-catholics in offices of the 
highefl truff and confequence ; and his avowed 
defign of marrying his fon to fome princefs of that 
religion. Shall we fay, in the fly le of kingJAMns, 
tliat it was prefumption in the cmnrnwis to med- 
dle in fuch deep matter* of flate- 1 Shall we not 
rather think it was preemption in the prince to 
determine a matter, of this importance to the 
public welfare, to the prefent and to future 
generations , without the advice, nay, againft the 
opinion of (he great council of the nation ? Shall 
we not rather applaud the wifdom and forefight , 
ft well 53 th.e virtue of thoremen, who difcovered 
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the fruit in the feed ; whole minds foreboded all 
The mifchievotis confequences of fuch an alliance, 
and who did the utmoft to prevent the true ori- 
ginal caufe of our greater! misfortunes ? 

Under anotherhead of grievances, complained of 
at this time, were the monopolies, and many illegal 
exactions of money from the people. The parlia- 
ment had the more reafon to lofe no time , and to 
fpare no endeavours in putting a flop to thefe en- 
croachments on liberty , becaufe the longer they 
lafled the more familiar they grew. The conn impro- 
ved in the pra&ice of them. Thepeople, who (ub- 
jnitted to them by force , might have been brought 
to fubmit to them by cullom , and the king might 
become able in time to fupply his wants without 
the aififtance of parliament; a cafe almoflas defperate 
as that of his being able to fupply them when, 
in what manner , and in what proportions he 
thought fit, by the alfifiance of parliament. We fay 
almoft as defperate, on the principles touched in 
our lafl letter ; for in the firft place, if king James 
could have fupplied his wants without parliaments, 
he would certainly, have called none, and the 
condition of this nation, had been worfe than that 
of Spain , of France , and of other nations , whofe 
examples have been abfurdly enough quoted to 
juftify thefe arbitrary methods of raifing money, 
and to induce mankind to fubmit to them. . In 
France, for inftance, thepeople mufl fuffer; but 
they may complain. Their mouths are open; 
that is , their parliaments may reprefent ; and even 
remonftrate; nay , they have gone So far, a| to 
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refute with fuecefs to regifler and give the neceffary 
forms of a law to an edict of the prince , which 
they judged oppreliive to the people. But if king 
James had prevailed, he would have governed 
without even there Ihadows of a parliament. The 
people mud have f offered and could not have 
complained. Their fole month, the mouth of par- 
liament , would have been flopped , and redrefs of 
grievances being no lunger attainable by the applica- 
tions of their repre tentative body, which would 
have no longer exifleel , they mnft have fubm it- 
ted tamely and filently , or have fought a remedy 
in their collective body, which can only act by 
refiftance and force. This fituation would have 
been bad enough , God knows , yet not fo bad 
as the other; for in the fecond place, if the 
parliament had been made dependent on the 
crown, (no matter by what kind of influence; 
whether by the diftribution of honors , the tranfia- 
tion of biihops, the corrupting the electors, and 
the elected, or the other methods king James 
took) the mouth of the people had not been 
flopped indeed ; but it had been formed to fpeak 
another language than that of the heart. Hie 
people mult have fuffered , and the parliament 
mull have rejoiced. If they had felt an increafmg 
load of debt , the parliament mult have teftified 
great fatisfa&ion at the diminution of it. If they 
had felt the decay of trade and the growth of 
national poverty, the parliament muff have 
boafied of the wealth' and flotirilfling ftate of the 
kingdom. If they had feen the iutereft and honor 
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of the nation , as they faw it too often , neglefted 
or facrificed, the parliament mult have exulted 
in the triumphs of both. Infhort, fuch a depend- 
ing parliament mult not only have connived at 
tile grievances of their country, hut have fanc- 
tified them too. They muft not only have borne 
the rod, buth.ive biffed it too; not only the rod 
of their prince, but the rod of fome upllart 
minifter, who owed his elevation to his dilhonor, 
and his favor to, his fhame. But as the integrity 
of parliament fecured the .nation from any danger 
of this kind; fo the neceffi ties of the king were 
the great fecurity againft any danger of the other. 
Was the parliament therefore to blame , who 
oppofed ftrenuoufly every innovation fet on foot, 
to leffen this fecurity ? 

A third grievance which the parliament defired 
to have redreffed , was that incredible wade which 
king James made of the revenues of the* crown. 
Thefe revenues were at that time fo much more 
than fufficient for all the ordinary occafions of 
the government, that queen Elizabeth, who had 
fo many extraordinary occafions of expenfe , who 
paid fo many old debts without contracting new, 
and achieved fuch glorious enterprifes abroad as 
well as at home, did not receive in grants from 
her people above four • millions in more than 

a We do not want to be told that the value of money 
was very different at that time from what it is now ; but 
though we admit of the higheft calculations, this funi will 
appear furprifingly fmall for fo many years, when compared 
with the profufion and extravagance of fume latter reigns- 
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forty years. If king James, who had no extraordi- 
nary occafions of cxpenfe , who paid no debts, 
who achieved no glorious enterprifes any where, 
had neither alted money nor railed it without 
afking, the fcju.indering his revenue had not pro- 
bably come under dehate in parliament; but fince 
he expected that the people fhould provide for 
his debts, and fupply his neceffities, it was juft 
that the reprefenti lives of the people fhould 
examine how they were contracted. The im- 
menfe eftates which were made in thefe days at 
court , the known corruption not only ot inferior 
agents, but of principal minifters, and even of. 
thofe who were at the head of the trea fury, made 
fuchan examination the more neceifary, and pro- 
voked and excited the more to it. The houfe o£ 
commons would have thought that they had 
betrayed their trufl, if they had neglected fo im- 
portant a part of it. By the proceedings as well 
as declarations of the parliaments, in thefe times, 
it is plain that they thought they had not an 
arbitrary but only a conditional power over the 
purfe of the nation , though the firings ot it were 
in their hands ; that they were to tax the people 
in no greater proportion than was ftri'flly necef- 
fary to fupport the honor and intereft of the 
nation , and the dignity of the crown ; that they 
could make no judgment concerning this propor- 
tion if they had not a full communication ot the 
nature of the fervice , for which extraordinary 
aids were demanded, and if they did not examine 
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before they granted thefe aids, how the ordinary 
revenues and any precedent extraordinary grants 
had been applied. Such maxims as thefe will 
not be condemned we prelum e. They have been 
always profelfed and frequently purlued , from 
the time we fpeak of down to the age in which 
we live. Since the reign of king William the 
third, our princes have indeed flood on a different 
foot' fc - - ' ■' t,~ ■ 

They have had 'a diftindl revenue afligneel to 
them for thur particular utj( T^ie. anm;al ex- 
penles and tilt- debts uf ".he nation have been 
feparately provided tor by parliament; and yet 
nut only the management arid application of 
ihefc annual grants, but alfo the immenfe pro- 
perty of the creditors of the public have been left 
tu the crown as the tnana^efiunt and application 
of thofe revenues were, which belonged properly 
to the crown, and by deficiencies on which the 
crown, not the nation, was immediately affefled. 
It is no wonder therefore if our parliaments have 
thought themfelves obliged fmce this great altera- 
tion , fometimes by committees , and fometimes 
by extraordinary commiflions , to infpe£l more 
narrowly into revenues , which are Hill managed 
by the officers of the crown, though they mate no 
longer any part of the eflate of the crown ; and 
we perfuade ourfelves that no honeft man would 
be forry, if the wifdom of our prefent reprefenta- 
tives fliould think fit to make any mquifitions of 
the fame nature; but even before this alteration. 
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before the fettlement ofa civil lift, and when our 
princes flood on the fame foot as king James the 
fh-ft , with refpect to their private and public 
revenue, the maxims we i'peak of were purfued on 
many occafions, and always with the univerfal 
applaufe of the people. _ In the reign of king 
Charles the fecond , (or hifhnce , our whig- 
patriots endeavoured not only to deteft andpunilh 
frauds and abufcs, by inquiries into the manage- 
ment of the public money , but to prevent them 
likewife , by appropriating what they gave to the 
ufes for which it was given ; and thus much we 
think may fuffice , to clear the conduft of the 
parliament of 1614 from any imputations on this 
bead. ' ; \ % 

Let us mention in this place one grievance 
more, which we have touched upon in another. 
A former parliament had taken fome notice of it , 
and this parliament would probably have taken 
more if the king had allowed them time. The 
doftrines which eftabliflied the unbounded and 
ineffable prerogative of the ting; which reduced 
the privileges of parliament to be no longer an 
ancient and undoubted right and inheritance, but 
derived them from the permiflion and toleration 
of the crown, and declared them liable to be re- 
trenched at the will of the prince ; and which by 
neceflary confequence changed at once the nature: 
of the Englifh conflitution , from tliat of a free to 
that of an arbitrary government; all thefe doc- 
trines we fay, or the principles on which they 
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were efiablifhed , had been already publicly and 
frequently aflerted by king Jamxs. They were 
the language of the court; and a party had been 
formed in the nation, who made profeffion of 
them. Th'ey were maintained in converfation. 
They were pleaded for in print ; and they became 
foon afterwards the difgrace and profanation of 
the pulp it. 

We have fometimes compared, in our thoughts, 
thefe nfurpations of king James over the privileges 
of his people to thofe of the popes , which gave 
that prince fo much offence, over the rights of the 
emperors and indeed over the civil rights of man- 
kind. Charlemagne had made thefe priefts 
princes. They continued for about two hundred 
and fixty years to fubmii in the main to thofe 
rules, which the imperial conftitutions and ecclefi- 
aflical cuftoms had efiablifhed ; after which they 
ftarted at once out of thefe bounds. They would, 
be limited pontiffs no longer, but arbitrary higli 
priefts like the Daieo of Japan, fomething more 
than human , and civil as well as ecclefiaftical 
tyrants. They framed to go to tyranny by degrees, 
but carried their ufurpations at one leap to the 
utmoft pitch- ot extravagance. Alexander the 
lecond denied the right of the emperors to chnfe 
or to confirm tlie eledion of a pope. His fuc- 
cefTor took the invefUtures from them. Henry 
the fourth afferted the imperial rights in oppoiition 
to this invafion ; but Gregory the feventh afTetted , 
in oppofition to him, that Rome wa» the capi*' 
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tal of the world; that the pope was independent 
of all powers on earth; that kings and emptiois 
were liable to be depof-d by rhc plenitude <ji hi* 
authority. The pope was believed by many on 
hit word ; and there were more who round their 
pnvaie account in Teeming to believe biiu. Fac- 
tions were raifed to maintain thefe principles. 
They were conlecraied by the church. They pre- 
vailed in thofe days. More than five centuries 
were not fufficient to abolifli the practice , and 
more than fix have not been fufficient to extirpate 
the principle. True it is , that thefe popes had 
feveral advantages, which king James had not; 
and amongft others , the minority of Henry the 
jourth at die time when they began this moniirous 
ufurpation ; whereas when king James let up his 
pretenfions, and talked and writ or prerogative, 
in terms as ridiculous and full of as much bombafl 
as thofe which the briefs and other public a£Ls of 
Hildhirand contained, the commons of England 
were grown up to a full maturity of property and 
power. Shall we condemn them for endeavouring 
to preferve the principles of liberty , that they 
might preferve the fpirit of it , and by preferring 
the fpirit , deferve and fecure the continuance of 
fo great a blefling ? Should an Englifh parliament 
, have fat quiet and filent in humble dependence 
on the prince, whilft flavery in fpeculation as well 
as practice was making fuch large advances ; whilft 
the laws of the land, the laws of nature, and thofe 
«f God biiufeli were perverted to impofe a yoke - 
of 
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of bate and fervile prejudices on the underftand- 
ings and coitfciences of mankind P We think not. 
Sure we are that our parliaments have been al- 
ways watchful to coiffure and explode in time, 
fuch doftriiies as might even by induction and 
confeii 1 1 in rc weaken the foundation of liberty. 
The iiiltanceo ot this kind .ire fo well known, and 
feme of them Co recent, tlut we need not qt:ote 
them. But in order to juftily fliU farther die fenfe 
and conduct of our forefathers, let ujj appeal even 
to the prefect fenfe oE mankind. We all know 
that there ate mercenary and abandoned wretches 
aniongft us, who have dared to plead for a de- 
pendence of the parliament on the crown; not 
for that dependence of the fcveral parti of the 
government on one another , which our confb> 
tution hath lormed, and on the prefervation of 
which the iiii-dom of our government entirely 
i but tot the moll indired, the moil iniqui- 
tous , an well as dangerous dependence imagine 
able; for a dependence, to be created by corrup- 
tion, which mull always produce etlcdis as in- 
(ifiious at lis caufe. Corruption we fay haih been 
defended , nay recommended (for we wdl repeat 
the alluuon ) as a neceffary expedient of govern- 
ment. The reprefentation of the country by the 
independent cenileintii ut the countiy haih been 
fauci^y and awkwatdly ridiculed; as if a bill to 
prevent all pcrioni who have neither place* nor 
pi 11,11.1 . front lilting in parliament was proper to 
'be paffed , and thoie talutary law* which are in 
4 
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force for preventing perfoti! who have places and 
penfions from fitting there were as proper to be 
repealed. Nay , thefe incendiaries , who go about 
to deflroy our conflitution , have not hluflu-d in 
the fame breath to admit th.it Handing armies 
have been generally the inflruments of overturn- 
ing free governments, and to affirm that a Hand- 
ing army is necefiary to be kept up in ours; if 
you afk them againft whom , they anfwer yotl 
very frankly, againft the people; if you ait them 
why, they anfwer you , with the fame franknefs, 
becatife of the levity and inconftancy of the peo- 
ple. This is the evil; an army is the remedy. 
Our army is not defigned , according to thefe 
doctors of fiavery, againfi the enemies of the na- 
tion, but againfi the nation. We are confident 
that the prefent army is incapable of being em- 
ployed to ftich purpofes, and abhors an imputa- 
tion which might have been juflly cjfl on Crom- 
well's army , but is very unjuftly infinuated 
againft the prefent. 

Now let us fnppofe that the time was come when 
the parliament fhuuld think fit to cenfure and put 
b flop to the influence of fuch writings as thefe; 
would any honefl man, if lie laid his hand upon 
his heart, difapprove their proceedings? On the 
contrary , would not every man , who wifhed that 
the conilitution of this government might be pre- 
ferred , applaud fuch meafures , and blefs the 
reprefentatives of hi* country (or their zeal againft 
the betrayers of it ? 
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ting James the tirit, is abundantly juftified, not 
only by the examples of other parliaments, but 
by the general fenfe of mankind in all ages. 

Whenever the fundamentals of a free govern- 
ment are attacked, or any other fchemes, ruinous 
to the general interefl of a nation , are purhied ; 
the belt fervice that can be done to fuch a na- 
tion , and even to the prince , is to commence an 
early- and vigorous oppofition to them; for the 
event will always lliow, as we fhall foon Tee in the 
prefent cafe , that thofe who form an oppofition 
in this manner , are the truefl friends to both , 
however they may be fligmatized at firft with 
odious names, which belong more properly to 
thofe who throw the dirt at them. 

If the oppofition begin late, or be carried on 
more faintly than the exigency requires , the evil 
will grow ; nay , it will grow the more by fuch 
an oppofition , till it becomes at length too inve- 
terate for the ordinary methods of cure ; and when- 
ever that happens, whenever ufurpations on nati- 
onal liherty are grown too ttrong to be checked 
by thefe ordinary methods , the people are redu- 
ced to this alternative. They mutt either fubmit 
to flavery and beggary, the worft of all political 
evils ; or they mutt endeavour to prevent the 
impending mifchief by open force and refrflance, 
which is an evil.but one degree lefs eligible th,ui 
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the other. But when the oppofition is begftn - 
early and carried on vigorotifly , there is time to 
Obtain rerirefs of grievances, and put a flop to 
fuch ufurpations by thofe gentle and fafe methods 
which their conftttution hath provided; methods 
which may, and have often proved fatal to wicked 
miniflers , but can never prove fata] to the prince 
himfclf. He is never in danger but when thefe 
methods, which all arbitrary courts diflike, are 
too long delayed. 

The molt plaufible objection to fuch proceed- 
ings , and by which well-meaning men are fre- 
quently made the bubbles of thofe who have the 
worfl defigns-, arifes from a falfe notion of mode- 
ration. True political moderation confifts in not 
oppofing the meafures of government , except 
when great and national ihterefls are atftake;and 
when that is the cafe, in oppofing them with, 
fuch a degree of warmth as is adequate to the na- 
ture of the evil ; to the circumftances of danger 
attending it -, and even to thofe of opportunity. 
To oppofe upon any other foot; to oppofe things 
which are not blame-worthy , or which are of no 
material confequence to the national imereft, with, 
fuch violence as may diforder the harmony of 
government , is certainly faction ; hut it is like- 
wife faction , and faction of the worfi kind, either 
riot to oppofe at all , or not to oppofe in carneft 
when points of the greater! importance to the 
nation are concerned. 

The truth ©i all this reafoningwill be confirmed 
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iby what remains to be laid of king JAMES and 
/ling Charles the firfl. If there had not been an 
early and honefl: oppolition , in defence of na- 
tional liberty, againft king James, his reign would 
have fufliced to eflablifh him in the feat of arbi- 
trary power. If the. oppofition had been- more 
generally backed wiih the weight of the nation 
in due time; if the court had not been able to 
divide men againft their general intercft, upon 
principles of prerogative and liberty , kins; James 
mull have complied in time; the conftirution 
would have been refettled on its right foundation; 
his family would have been preferved; all our 
national calamities would have been' prevented,; 
and the fins of the court might have been expiated 
by the puniihment of one or two of the minifleri. 
But a prerogative party having been nurfed up 
from the beginning , and gained flrength in the 
whole courfe of king James's reign , the flrength 
of the nation was divided , and the conteft con- 
tinued fb long between the king and the people, 
that refentment and pafiion , and prejudice and 
faflion took place on all fides. The foft and gentle 
methods of cure which our conilitution had pro- 
vided, became impracticable. A provoked people 
fought their remedy in refinance. A civil war 
followed. The Englifh government was fubverted, 
inflead.of being reformed. 

What hath been faid will ferve to jnflify the 
condnft of the parliament , as well as the general 
alarm which the nation had token in 1614. Theii* 
S3, 
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were the crimes, theheinous, unpardonable crimes fc 
for which king James diflalved this parliament) 
with fo much indignation, after they had fat btie 
a few weeks, and had not time given them to.-.: 
pafi even one law. Thefe were the crimes for 
which he confined to the Tower and other pri- 
fons, andpuniihed in other ways. To many ot themoft 
adive members. Laftly, thefe were the crimes which 
made him refolve, what he had before attempted, 
to govern without parliament. The particular 
confequences of theie meafures will appear in our 
next letter, when we come to ctmfider his conduB 
of our national iuterefts abroad, ag..iiift the fenfe of 
the nation ; in which period of lime the foreign 
affairs are fo intermixed with parliamentary and 
domeftic affaira, that we fliall not divide them but 
fpeak of them together , having firft very briefly 
made our obfervatLons on his management of 
parties, 
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. LETTER XXII. 

I N Letter XVIII. we have fpoken of the (late of 
parties at the acceffion of king JmeS. We ara 
now to make our obfervations on his management 
of them. H is neceflary we fhould do this, in 
order to give a complete and juft idea of hit 
government; and yet Co much hath been faid on 
the iiibjefl by writers of all denominations, and 
even by ourfelves , that there remains but very 
little to be added, either for curiofity or in- 
flruflion. , . . 

We might obferve how he drew himfelr into 
fome trouble, if not danger, and «xpofcd him- 
felf to the neceflity of fliedding fome blood in the 
very firR months of his reign, by effing the 
paffions of a party; by difgracing and profcnbing 
* ... ■ tj^at t ,me t™"™» mm. 



men who hau w- 

but their attachments the late queen ; by avow, 
in, the eauf.of the e .rl of Essex v,bofed.r.gn. 

» court and pa,™ m the W . «£■ 
collefled and remarked upon. But we Uiall pall 
over them, and connn. cwttM <° » bfcm > « 
Si 
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a very few inftances, how he adapted his parti- 
cular management of parries to the general and. 
main defign of his policy; what flrength he;ac-' 
quired; what flrength he lofl by this conduct ; arid 
what contefts he entailed on pofterity. ' ' (S^ ! 

There wefe no parties at this time in the nation , 
but fuch as were formed on religious difference?;' 
and it had been a great objeft of the policy o£ 
queen Elizaheth , to Keep all parries within thofe 
bounds. We know the maxims on which fhe 
proceeded, by a letter of iir Francis Walsingham, 
Writ expreftly on this fubjetl. " She thought that 
commences were not to be forced, but won and re- 
duced by truth, time, inftruction and perfuafion; and. 
tfcat caufes of confcience lofu their nature, when they 
exceed their bounds arjd grow matter of fadlion.'* 
By keeping to thefe maxims, ihe fucceeded. The 
parties in the church made none in the ftate. 
They were obliged to live in due iubjeflion to 
laws , wifely made and moderately exercifed. 
They were never puniflied whilfi they continued 
in this fubjeclion; much lefs were they provoked, 
oc encouraged to go out of it. The powers of. 
the church were applied to the fupport of 'the 
eftablifhment , not rendered fubfervient to any 
fatuous defigns of the court; and ecclefiaflicat 
violence was reflrained from confirming the obfti- 
nacy of tbofe who dilfented , by persecution of. 
them , or from increafing their numbers , by, 
perfecution of ofheri. 

Piie£lly oppofite to this conduct was that ot 
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king James. In hafte to flow hii parts, he had a 
conference between the bilhops and the puritan 
minifteri at Hampton-court, in a few months after 
his acceffion; where he made himfelfa principal 
party in the difpute. His courtiers flattered him, 
and archbifhop WmiGIFT, who died foon after- 
wards, and probably doted then, declared him- 
felf verily perfuaded that the king fpake by the 
fpirit of God. But furely fuch a conference, how- 
ever it might frighten and filence , could neithsr 
inftrufl nor perfuade ; and the king- was fo far 
from trufting , like his predeceflbr , to the force 
of the truth and the aid of time, that in this very 
conference he threatened to employ another kind 
of force, if he did not meet with compliance in. 
a time to be limited. The bifhops were at firfi to 
admenifh paternally, and to confer amicably ; but 
left they fhould not fucceed by preaching, writing 
and living, men into conformity , (the fole mean* 
they ought to defire; or if they defired others, 
the fole means they ought to be iuffered to employ) 
they were to have recourfe to compullion after- 
wards. The fame fpirit reigned in the firft fpeech 
which this prince made to his parliament; for 
there he not only mafTed 'together, impnidendy 
as well as unjufliy , all the difTenters from the 
eftabliihed church , under the general denomina- 
tion of puritans and novelifis, but he declared 
them all infufferable in any well-governed com- 
mon-wealth ; fo that he pat them all out of his 
prote&on, even though they confined themfelyes 
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within thofe bounds to wliich caufes of confcience 
may reafonably extend, and profcribed them for 
their opinions, not their practices. 

On thefe principles he proceeded, , and what 
we have iaid here may fuffice upon this head for 
his whole reign. The confeqnenc; of this coiidu&j 
was , that thofe fefls who were not dangerous at 
firft , became fo at laft. They became fo , in 
fome degree, from tha moment the declarations 
we have mentioned were made; for nothing is 
found more true in nature and experience than 
this; tint they who are oppreflud by governments, 
will endeavour to change them ; and that he who 
makes himfelf terrible to multitude*, will have 
multitude* to fear. But this was not all. As ha 
mule thefe lefts his enemies,, fo he gave thern 
great advantages of popularity and ftrength. The 
firft of thefe advantages which we null take 
notice of, arofe from the great indulgence he.- 
fliowed to the Roman catholics, and the favorable, 
fentiments of that religion, which he exprefledi 
on all private, and many public occafions. We. 
need not defcend into the particular inflances ; 
fur though we give little credit to Deageant"s. 
memoirs in general, afld none to what he fays of 
a letter written by king James to the pope, 
acknowledging him vicar of" CHRIST , and head of 
the church: yet U there a multitude of other 
proofs, too notorious and too well fupported to be 
denied. We think it pkin, upon the whole 
matter, thatfeveral paiTagas in his conduft, ho& 
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before and after Iiis coming into England, were 
unworthy of a proteftant ting at any tipie , and 
were equally impolitic at this time ; when the 
zeal of papifls to attack, and of proteflants to de-. 
fend the reformation , was at the liigheft pitch ; 
and when even the leaft condefcenfion on either 
fide would have been thought little lefs than, 
apofhcy. Fear for his perfon , and little notions 
of policy were probably the motives which deter- 
mined this part of his condutl; but whatever the 
motives were, the effeft was certainly this. He 
made the caufe of the court to pats amongft many 
for the caufe of popery; and it was not hard by 
confequence for the puritans, who were oppreffed 
by the court , to make their caufe pafs for that of 
the reformation. We are far from thinking that 
this was properly the cafe on either fide ; but the 
appearances were ftrong enough to fix fuch pre- 
judices in the minds of men , already prepared 
hy jealoufy and fufpicion. This advantage , fo 
foolifhly given, operated Wrongly againfl the court, 
both in this reign and the nest. In this, it was 
applied to no ill purpofes. In the next , it waj 
very wickedly improved ; but they who gave it 
firft, and who continued to give it afterwards, 
are juftly to be reputed the accomplices of thofa 
who improved it fo wickedly, how much foever 
they flood in oppofition to one another. 

A Fecond advantage of popularity and flrengtk, 
which king James gave to. the puritans, was this. 
He ranked amongft their party, nay, hs drots 
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into that party, as much as he was able by fevere 
ufage , all thofe who flood up in defence even 
of civil liberty. The averlion which he expreffed 
to the puritans, formed a kind of league between 
him and the warmeft of the eftablifhed clergy; 
and when thefe were once become a court party, 
we are not to wonder if others grew as warm as 
thefe, and if the greatefi part of that body o£ 
men united inacaufe, which flattered their pa (lions, 
and opened the road «f preferment to them. 
" No king no bilhop, " was the language of the 
court. " No bifltop no king , " was that of the 
church. Had the monarchy and the hierarchy been 
attacked, this united zeal in a common caufe, 
would have been commendable and fuccefsfultooi 
for the nation was not now , nor for a long time 
afterwards, fo diftempered , that any fa £li an could 
raife its head with effe£t againft the juft prerogative 
of the crown , and the eftablifhed rights of the 
church. But the truth requires we fhould fay, 
that this union was formed to offend and invade, 
and to extend both beyond the bounds prefcribed 
to them by the Englifh conftitution. It was great 
fetindnefs in the clergy not to Tee that to enlarge 
the bottom of the court , they narrowed their own; 
that they fixed a centre of union , wherein all their 
divided enemies would meet, and unite with many 
who were then friends to the church , but might 
come , as it happened afterwards, from being againft 
the clergy to be againft the church ttfelL It. was a 
great misfortune to the nation, that the clergy did not 
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fee there truths in time ; fince if they had feen 
them, they might have been happy inflruments 
of preventing that mifchief which followed foon 
after the time we fpeak of , and that divifion of 
interefls between the crown and the people, which 
was created by king James , and hath proved fo 
fatal to his poflerity. But to return. By a conlrary 
conduct, by efpouflng and fanflifying the prin- 
ciples, and by promoting the meafures ot king 
James , the clergy became pan of the fa&ion of 
the court , and fliared very unjuftly the imputa- 
tion of favoring popery , but very juftly 'that , of 
advancing tyranny. This was a fecond advantage 
ivhich king James gave to the puritans. He 
Tarniihed their caufe with popularity, and ha 
increafed their numbers. He made puritans in 
his time, and janfenifls have been fince made in 
France , and jacohites in Britain f by calling men. 
lb, and by treating them as fuch. They muft 
have been fliarp-fighted , indeed, of whom my 
lord Clarendon fpeaks, and who could difcem 
*' the rebellion contriving from, if not before 
the death of queen Elizabeth;" but they muft be 
quite blind, who do not difcern the feeds of re- 
bellion fowing in every part of the conduct of 
king James, and particularly in this which we 
have now touched,- the management of parties. 

Thefe evils were aggravated , and the confe- 
quenees of them were precipitated by his con- 
ducting our national intereft* abroad againft the 
fenfe of the nation. 

During the firft period into which we divide 
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this reign ( that is , to the year 1614) king JAMES 
meddled little, and, to fay -the truth, had little 
occafion to meddle in foreign affairs. The treaty 
which he made with Spain in 1604, had been 
much cenfured , and,' fir C. Cosnwallis , in a 
letter to the lord Chane-ITRne , afftrts, " that 
England never loft itich an opportunity of win- 
ning honor and wealth unto it, as by re liii qui fil- 
ing the war againft an exhaufled kingdom, and 
a prince held in little veneration , for fullering 
himfelf to be wholly governed by a man gene- 
rally hated." This treaty, however, was not pro- 
. hably fo bad as it has been reprefented , and the 
commerce opened with Spain became a fource of 
inexhauftible riches to our nation ; but ftill there 
was fomething prepofterous and mean in the con- 
duct of king James abroad , even whdil he had 
fo little to do there , and fo fafe a part to a£l. 
He courted that very power, the power of Spain, 
whom queen Elizaheth had broke, and who 
would have courted him , if he had known how 
to put fo much as dignity in his proceedings. He 
difobliged the Dutch , whofe power had been 
raited by queen Elizabeth , and who molt have 
continued to depend on him , if he had known 
how to be either a friend, or an enemy; and yet 
he bore molt ignominioufly from this very people 
flie greateft injuries and affronts imaginable. He 
had neither the courage to chaftife this infant 
ftate , nor the fenfe to protect it. Their treaty 
with their old mailers, the Spaniard*, began ia 
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the vear 1607, was continued in 1608; and ended 
in 1600, , in a truce of twelve years. During the 

whole courfe of this long negociarion, king James 
fliowed J113 partiality in favor of the Spaniards; 
and though he figned , about this time, two trea- 
ties with the ltates , as loverugris; yet he made no 
fcrrjple upon fome occafions of declaring them 
rebels. Hie death of the duke of Cleves, and 
the difputes about that fuccelfion, prefented to 
HtNRY the fourth an opportunity he waited for; 
and he was ready, when Kavaiixac nabbed him, 
to attack the houfe of Anuria, whofe power in 
Germany began once more to give umbrage, 
though iv the lecond ivm (lill nti (he 

it: |1 ;. : . thrOIIC. hii., JAMES left tlU Uoop* Iv ll 

the Dutch, nr.tiviiJ llanoing the truce, They 
v* 1 i ( mploycd in tins on.iirel . anil we c.mnot 
think htm to bbme for taking no farther part in 
the hofliliiieg. His views wire, and they ought 
to have been, at this time, and in this refptfl, 
very different truin thole of that heroics] king of 
Fiance. But in the new icene ot Gtrman affairs, 
whirh a few yean .1 ■ ■»■ ■■■ . .ind which 

continued during the laft period of his reign, 
(that is, from the ye:ir 1614) nothing could be 
more fcandalons than bis taking no part at all, 
except l>i» taking the part he did take. That he 
flinuld have made himlelf a principal in that ter- 
rible war which broke out in Germany in 1C18, 
and which laiied thirty years, we cannot per- 
fuade ourfelvei; neither do we believe that any 
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man who does not take up his opinions on truft, 
but examines this intricate and perplexed part of 
the hiilory of the lafl century with care, will be 
of another mind; and yet king James muft have 
made himfelf a principal in tins war , if he had 
engaged in it, as he was advil'ed by fome to en- 
gage, and as he hath been blamed by many tor 
not engaging. The cenfurcs under which he hath 
patted on this occafion, would have been jufter, 
if thofe, who have made them, had diilinguilhed 
better between the patrimony of his children, by 
defending tiie palatinate, and promoting their 
grandeur, by feconding their ambition; between 
contributing to fupport the protellant interefl. 
abroad, and taking on his flionlders a load, which 
it was neither reafonable nor pofTible that he 
fliould bear ; between that conduct which he ought 
to have held, as king of this iQand, and that which 
he might have been obliged to hold, if his domi- 
nions had in mi the continent. Our wriiinift 
will not pafi, we believe . (or apologies in favor 
of kin,; JAMES ; and yet we (hall explain diis 
poult a little lefi to Ins dtladvaaUgc , p'tlups, 
thin it hath been nlually uj.cn. 

If kint; JAMLi had followed the advice of thofe 
who would have had him i uter inlfi an immediate 
war to maintain the elecior palatine on the throne 
of Bohemia , he mull have exhaufled and ruined 
this nation to fupport it. He mutt have furuilhed 
fubfidies to Bfthlem Gabou and the prince of 
Anfpach. j he moil have fed the war in Hungary} 
fomented 
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fomented the revolt in Auflria; paid the army of 
the princes of (he union ; oppofed the duke of 
Bavaria in Bohemia, and Spinola in the palatinate. 
Let us coufider in oppofition to whom, and in 
concert with whom he muft have carried on this 
vaft undertaking. On one fide, the whole po- 
pifh intereft in the empire, was clofely united, 
and the caufe of Ferdinand was the common 
caufe of the party. The popifli intereft out of 
the empire confpired in the fame caufe. The: 
king of Poland aflifled the emperor in Hungary. 
Troops from Italy, and a great army from the 
Netherlands , afted for him in Germany. The 
purfe of the pope and that of the king of Spain 
were open to him. Even France, who ought in 
good policy to have oppofed the houfe of Auftria, 
was induced by the bigotry of her court, and 
perhaps by the private intereft of LuineS, to de- 
clare for the emperor againit the king of Bohemia. 
On the other fide , the proteftant intereft in the 
empire was far from being clofely united, and 
farther ftill from making the caufe of Frederic 
the common caufe of the party. Even the princes 
of the union had different views; many of them 
leaned to the emperor ; none of them could be 
entirely depended upon ; and the elector of Saxony, 
the mod powerful of the proteftant princes of the 
empire; was lb far from uniting with the others, 
that he was firft privately 2nd afterwards openly, 
but all along very fieadily on the fide of FERDI- 
Kand. Out of the empire, fame affifUnce might 
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have been expecled from the king of Denmark 
and the Dutch; but even their acceflion naift 
have been purchafed j at Jeafl it mull have been 
made ufeful at the expenfe of Britain. What other 
allies could king James have hoped for ; and who 
can fee without fmiling, in that godly prelate , 
archbiihop Abbotts letter to fir Robert Naunton, 
the name of the duke of Bouillon, together 
with Tiiemouille , a rich prince 'in France, men- 
tioned upon fuch an occalion ? Short and im- 
perfect as the account we have given is , thole 
who know theftate of Europe at the time we fpeak 
of, know that it is true; and if We were to look 
no farther than the reprefentations made by Ju- 
liana of Naflau to her ton , againft his accept- 
ing the crown of Bohemia , we fliould difcover in 
them , with the true and fatal rcafons why king 
James did not afiill Frederic at all, unanfwer- 
able renfons why lie ought not to havetaken upon 
him the Bohemian quarrel in the manner he muff 
have taken it, if lie had taken it upon him at that 
time. That king James fliould have prepared for 
this florin, which was long in gathering; that he 
lhould have labored to unite and to fortify the 
protefiants of Germany, before it happened; and 
to comfort and fuccotir and protect them after it 
happened ; that he had many fair opportunities of 
doing this, without engaging farther than the in- 
terefl of Britain allowed; and that he neglected 
them all , we admit and are able to lliow. He 
jnight have put himfelf on fuch a foot in Europe, 
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as to have mediated at leaft f which was the only 
part he attempted to act) fuccefsfully for the Ilo- 
hernia lis-, and to have fcreened his fon-in-Iaw from 
the vengeance of the emperor, and tile ambitiort 
of the duke of Bavaria: But he put himfelf orl 
i'uch a foot , and he acquired faeh a character, that 
he had no credit among the protellants , nor 
much influence oVer his fon-in-law , and that the 
Roman - catholic party , fare of a muling him , 
nt (Heeled and dclpifed liim. He might have de- 
clined taking the Bohemian quarrel upon him; 
and yet not have made his court to the emperor 
and the king of Spain , by difavowing and con- 
demning Frederic, and even by faltering them 
Hot only to drive this prince out of Bohemia, 
bur to take the palatinate from him and his fa- 
mily, and give a. wound aim oft mortal to the 
Whole proteftant caufe in Germany. Nay he did 
Worfe. By foolilh embaflies and ridiculous nego- 
eiations, he gave time and ftirhUhed advantage!, 
which could not have been had without his af- 
fiflance, to the popilh party. 3y the fame means 
he checked, he weakened, he difcoriraged , and 
more than once difarmed the proteflanc party. 
In fliort, not only the principles of his conducl 
Were wrong , but the meafuies of it compofed 
fnch a feries of blunder* as we feldom find iii 
hiftory ; becaufe it is hardly poffible , in the courfe 
of n-iture , that fuch characters , in Cuch fituatioi;s, 
Should appear above once in a century. 

It may be objected perhaps by fame oi the 

' * ■ 
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writers who adorn and inflrucl the prefent age, 
that king James was univerfally and juftly con- 
demned for not taking the Bohemian quarrel upon 
him , as well as for not defending the palatinate ; 
and that he mufi have purfued , in the lafl cafe, 
the fame meafures as we think him juftified for 
not purfuing in the former. We JTiall not refute 
this objection by Blowing, as it would be eafy 
for tig to do in various particulars , the prodigious 
difference between the two cafes; the iniuper- 
able difficulties he would have encountered in 
one, and the many facilities he would have 
had in the other. The deduction would be 
too long and extenfive for tJie narrow limits of 
thefe elTays. But we fliall content ourfelves with, 
making two obfervations, iufficient to fatisfy any 
reafonable man, and which will iliow, at the 
fame time, what different notions of the part this 
nation ought to take in foreign affairs , were 
tnitrtainid by unr (orefathirs, Irom thule which 
we thtfir wife* offspring tuvc purliud. When 
1. :> J AXES touk the relalution of ■ . ••■ the 
parliament which fat in 1651 , the batile of 
Prague was loll and Bohemia too with it. 
The s afTiclioiio of [he penple were r.iikd , but 
it was (ui Lite rocovtry of the palatinate ; and in 
Jus poii't the fenfe ol the parliament went along 
with the affcclions of the people. On the other 
point the fenfe of the parliament had not been 
exprefled, there having been no parliament held 

* See Rufh. Col.' 
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from the year 1614 till thH time. But what this 
feufe would have been, may he ralily colle/ted 
. from the advice given in the petition and renion- 
ftrance nf the commune at this time. As zealous 
as they wne to engage even in a war for recover- 
ing the palatinate, they were not enough tranf- . 
ported by their zeal, or enough billed in favor 
of any foreign incereft, to forget the true intereft 
of Britain. They advifed the king tr> a war; but 
they adviftd him nut to reft upon a war in thefe 
parts only, which would cnnfnme his treafure 
and difcouragc his people. They advifed that the 
bent of this war might he againfl tint prince, 
(the king of Spain) whole armies and "trealures 
dad firit diverted and fince maintained the war 
in the paUtina 
fenfe of the n 

they who have quoted this fer.fe, to amhoi 
onr taking part in every German tparrel, 
payoig fulifidies, maintaining armies, and invu 
ing ourfelves in all the affairs of the coi.tmet 
How n.onm-ous is the abfurdity and impudei 
of thofc who have aflerted that the cafe ofi 
people of the palatinate, invaded by a power 
enemy , who pretended to nothing lefs than 1 
conquelt of them, i* parallel to that of the p. 
pie of Hanover , mvaded by no hody , and 01 
whom no foreign power pretends to any ilor 
nioii! The parliament pointed out to king Ja» 
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a meafure effe&ual for fupporting the protefiafit **•. 
interell abroad ; but fuclia meafure" as [his nation;** 
might pnrfue by exerting her natural flrerigth. 
Tile power of Spain fupported the empeior tm'tl 
the popifh league; an army of Spain conquered,, 
the palatinate ; and yet the artificeB of that court " ;' 
deluded king James to fucli a degree , that he 
dreamed of recovering the patrimony ol his chil- 
dren by the good offices of" the Spaniards, and. 
was incapable of purfuing in earneft any other 

flripping them of this patrimony and reducing 
them to feek their bread in another country. 
To this' dependence on Spain he facrificed not 
©nly them but liis own honor, the aileflion of 
his fubjefts, the profperity of his kingdoms, and 
the fecuriry of the proteftant religion. It was this 
magic charm which the parliament endeavoured 
in vain to diffulve. by prefDng him to a war with 
Spain, which his maritime force would have car- 
ried on principally; which would have flopped 
that fource from whence the popifh party in Ger- 
maVy derived fo many fupplies; and which would 
have rendered the pro teilant party by confequence 
a more equal match for the emperor. But this 
was not the fole wife and honefl view which the 
parliament propofed , by pointing out and infill- 
ing on this meafure. There was another which 
touched them more nearly, and which they had 
more at heart. We fhall mention it in our next 
difcourfe , and it will lead us from our obferva- 
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tions on this reign to thofe few on the next, 
1 with which we intend to clofe, at leaft for the 
'■pi-Lfent, all our remarks on the hiftory of Eng- 
land. • 



LETTER XXIII, 

ANOTHER ohjeft befides recovering the pala- 
tinate, which the parliament had in view when 
they preffed king James to break with Spain, 
■yas preventing tlte marriage of the prince of 
Wales to the Infanta. He had been bantered and 
abufed by the Spaniard^ , when he treated a 
marriage between his eldeft fon , prince Henry, 
and Anne of Auftria; and yet no fooner did the 
duke of Lerma, in the year 1616, make fame 
overtures of marrying the Infanta Mary, fecond 
daughter of Philip the third, to prince Charles, 
but this Solomon of ours catched at the bait 
which was thrown out to him, and hung faft on 
the hook for ieven years together. 

The fcheme of farther ufurpations in Germany, 
was already laid by the houfe of Auftria; and the 
character of Fekiiinand , who was to fucceed 
Matthias, arid who did fucceed him three years 
afterwards, gave hopes of ptifhing thefe ufurpa- 
tions with vigor and advantage. The part of 
Spain had been great in promoting thefe defigna. 
It was effemial to their fuccefs that it fltould be 

T 4 
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fo likewife in the execution of them. No oppofi- 
tion of any moment was to be apprehended from 
France, where the principles of defpotifm and of * 
bigot-popery prevailed more than ever , and who '. 
Jiad concluded, in the year i6i5, a double mar- 
riage with Spain. The truce of twelve years 
made wich the Dutch in 1609, would enable the 
Spaniards to fupport the popifh league from the 
Low Countries , as in all cafes they might do from 
July i and if (hey could ki^p the kiiiR of Gtc.dt 
Britain from divming the fon*es ot Spain in the 
mean nine, [here was reafon to hope ;liat thefe 
united powers might conquer boih the palatirr- 
ates, as well as Kohcmia , and break the force of 
the proTtflant leagt:e ijU ^Germany , before the 
expiration of the truce anil the renewal of the 
war with the united provinces of t)m Low Coun- 
tries fhould create another diverfion. This was a 
principal part of the plan laid by the houfe of 
Auflria and the other Roman-catholic princes, for 
opprefling the proteftants and invading the liber-, 
ties of Germany. To the eternal infamy of king 
James, it fucceeded even beyond the hopes of 
thofe who laid it. The hints which Digiiy gave 
him in the very beginning of this negociation , 
might have put him on his guard, and a thoufand 
things which happened in the courfe of it , would 
have undeceived , provoked and determined any 
other man. His preemption, his fear, and above 
all, his perverfe lyftem of policy prevented any 
effefls of thefe fcnds. We forbear entering into 
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the particulars of what he did for Spain; of what 
he ftiffered Spain to do ; and of all the indignities 
which he received from every branch of the 
Tioufe of Auftria , during thefe trail factions. Moft 
of them have been obferved , and are fufficiently 
known ; and it would be an unneceffary work to 
point ont fome few inflances more, which have 
not been perhaps taken notice of, or explained as 
much as they defervcd. We ftall fpare ourfelves 
and our readers this di Agreeable recollection, and 
only obferve in general the plan, upon which king 
James appears to have acted; a* we have obferved 
what the plan was of thofe who made io fatal 
an ufe of his weaknefs. His filly pride could not 
be fatisfied, unlefs he matched his fon with a 
daughter oi Spain , or France. He had been dis- 
appointed formerly on that fide and lately on this. 
He was refolved at any rate not to be difappoint- 
ed a third lime. The immenfe fum which had 
been promifed for the Infanta's portion , tempted 
him the more , becaufe for feveral years he would 
call no parliament to grant him fupplies , and he 
found it hard to raife them even in fmall pro- 
portions , without a parliament. He imagined 
vainly , that this alliance with Spain would give 
him great confideration abroad; and wickedly,, 
that it would afford him means of raifing and 
extending his prerogative at home. He faw the 
.jmifchiefs which accrued to the proteflant intereft 
abroad , either as immediate , or as remote effects 
of h» conduit; either in conference of what he 
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did, or in confequence of what henegle&ed; and 
we are willing to believe that he felt, in fome 
degree, thofe which fell on the family into which 
he had married his daughter. But the interefi of 
the pro tenants in general touched him little. A-. 
broad as well as at home, he chofe rather by 
conde feet: h ons and fiibmiflions to court his ene- 
mies , than to unite his friends among one an- 
other and to attach them to himfelf. In his zeal 
for the imaginary rights of princes, he could not 
forgive the ele&or palatine for taking arms againft 
the emperor; and whilfl he looked on him as a. 
rebel , forgot that he was his fon. If he remem- 
bered it at any time, and felt any concern, the 
fentiment was finely very faint; (knee we find 
that the difhnt and uncertain profpeft of making 
fome tolerable compaction for this unhappy 
prince, by the interceflion of Spain, was always 
fufficient to calm his paternal foliciiude. He faw> 
without doubt, at leaft during the life of Philip. 
the third, who did not die till the year i5ai s 
that Spain was not much in earnefl to give him. 
the Infanta ; but he feemed rcfolved to overcome 
all difficulties , and to determine the councils of 
Spain , and even of Rome , in his favor by dint 
of conceffions. The truth is, he went fo far in his 
conceffions at laft , that thefe councils feemed to. 
be determined. Thofe of Spain , at leafl , were 
fo moll certainly in the year 1633 , even, before, 
the voyage of the prince into Spain ; and the. 
articles (worn to both by Iiun, when he was there* 
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by the diet of Ratiibon ; or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, by the prerogative of FeRdiNAMO , who 
ailed in the diet as dogmatically and as abfolute- 
ly as kiiij James endeavoured to afl in his parlia- 
ments. When this point was gained by aniufing 
king Jam i s , .mi! ti.e proteftam intcicA wax broJ.cn 
in Germany ; the next point was to be carried 
bv conchidini; w*;h him and making the match 
on fuch terms mil lit feenre an immediate to- 
leration .Mid optn the proipeft of a ioinre efta- 
bliflnr.en; of popery in ::.i» kingdom. The par- 
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liament of j6qi beheld part of this fcene and 
apprehended, upon -very jnft grounds , the fequel. 
They faw the fatal confequences of the negotia- 
tion, whilfl it was in fufpenfe, and they dread- 
ed thole which would follow the conclufion of it. 
To flop the firfi and to prevent the laft there 
was but one expedient; the forcing king James 
into a war tor recovering the palatinate. This they 
endeavoured with all their might; but he meant 
nothing lefs, and had called a parliament purely 
to get money from his people, on pretence of a 
war he was refolved not to make. Some money 
he got by this trick ; but when he had fquandcred 
it away in trifling negociations and a ridiculous 
fliow of war , he could get no more ; fo that this 
parliament ended as others had done, and even 
with greater diifatislaflion between the king and 
the people , both on account of his conducting 
foreign affairs againfl the iiitereft and fenfe of the 
nation , and of his- attacking more openly than 
ever the privileges of parliament. The parlia- 
ment femonftrated , petitioned , protefted. The 
king diilolved the parliament in rage; imprifoned 
feveral members of the houfe of commons , and 
even fome of the houfe of lords. He refumed 
his project of governing without parliaments, fince 
he could not govern as ill as he had a mind to 
govern with them. But this project was not pur- 
fued above two years; for what his parliament 
could not obtain from him , an unworthy favorite 
did obtain. Motives of private inturefi, and per- 
haps of a worfe nature , made that great turn in 
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affairs which fo many motives of a public nature 
and of national intereft had never been able to 
make. In fliort, a cabal at court prevailed on this 
prince to alter his conduct in thofe very points 
on which the parliament , leconded by the cla- 
mor* of the whole nation, had been never able 
to prevail. We Hull not attempt to gnefe, as 
many have done, at the fecret reafona which de- 
termined Buckingham , nor at thole by which 
he determined the prince of Wales to under- 
take the romantic and, in every light, ridiculous 
journey into Spain , to carry the treaty of mar- 
riage to a conclufion ; then to hreak it olF again in 
fo abrupt and ungracious a manner; and to be- 
come fo earneft for engaging in a war with Spain. 
Whatever thefe reafons were, the reafon given 
for breaking the match was not the true one. 
The rt'llitution of the palatinate had been very 
coolly preffed , not to fay neglected, even whilft 
the prince was at Madrid ; and yet after he came 
from thence, the king of Spain had figned an 
afl , by which he engaged for this reftittition ; fo 
that on the principles on which this negociation 
had been conducted, there ieemed to be no rea- 
fon for breaking it off given by Spain at the time 
when it was broken. But the parliament which, 
king James called upon this occafion , proceeded 
like the laft, on other principles than the court 
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the palatinate, and by giving him very large Cu\i- 
plies for this purpofe. We cannot upon this oc- 
cafion fubfcribe to the cenfure palled by my lord 
Clarendon, how much foever we efteem his 
hiftory, and honor the memory of that noble . 
hiftorian ; (or ,'m the firft place, the fupplies given 
by this laft parliament ot king James were not 
only very large, as we have jiift now faid , but 
they were lYich as the king was contented with, 
and thanked the parliament fur , in his anfwer to 
the'fpeaker ol the houfe of commons. Secondly, 
we cannot agree that it was the parliament, pro- 
perly fpeaking, who prevailed on the kmgj and 
engaged him in the war. The parliament advif- 
ed him to it indeed ; but nothing can be more 
manifefl than this, even by my lord Clahenuon'3 
own account, that the meafure was refolved on 
before , and that it was the meafure of the prince 
and of Buckingham j which the king, however 
unwillingly, adopted. The parliament in truth 
did not more than advife him to break a treaty 
which he had already broken ; and thofe who reflect 
on precedent palfagcs , -tvill eafily concur with 
us, that if this had not been the Cafe, it would 
(lot have been in the power of the parliament to 
break the match ; much lefs to engage the king 
in die war. Thirdly, if fubfequent parliaments 
did not fupport thofe great mountains of promifes, 
as they are called , which this parliament railed ,- 
we fhall venture to aifirm that it was the fault of 
the court , not of the pjtrtiaments. tfo'-'ij^-T 
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This IgA article requires to befet in a very dear 
light , hecaufe it opens to us a fource of caiifes , 
from whence a great part of the mifchiefs which 
\ followed in the next reign arofe ; or by which 
at leaf! they were aggravated and precipitated, 
Firfl , therefore , we obferve that the meafures of 
the court were fo fooliflily taken for pulhing the 
war, that if parliaments had given by millions, 
nnd given with as little flint in thole days as they 
have given iince , their grants muft have been 
ineffectual to any good purpofc. Juft before the 
death of king James , an army had been railed 
for theipalatiuate war, under the command of 
the famous Mansfei.DT. The Flench firfl arid 
the Dutch afterwards refilled p.ilfage to thefe 
troops, or even to fufTer them to land. The cry 
of the court was loud againft the perfidy of France, 
as it had been againft the emptror and Spain 
in their .turns. This will be always the cnle^ 
when filly minifters bungle themfelves into diffi- 
culties, of which others mnke their profit; or 
when they knaviflily engage a national quarrel 
for fome private, indireft intereft, and inflame 
the people to refent imaginary injuries. But the 
truth is, that king James had nobody to blame 
but himfelf, when he took general and ambigu- 
ous anfwers for fufficient engagements, and did 
not fee that France would retufe paffage to thefe 
troops for the fame reafons as made her decline 
entering at that time into a league againft the 
houie of Aufbria, 
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Another blunder committed about the fame 
time by this wife king and that wife minifler , his 
icholar, Buckingham, mult be mentioned. He 
was to take pofTelfion of Frankendal, which had 
been depofited in the hands of the Infanta Isa- 
bella. The Infanta agreed to yield the place 
to him , ami to give paffage to his troops , who 
were to compofe the garrifon , according to her 
engagements; but refufed to anfwer for their paf- 
fage over the lands of the empire , to which (he 
was not engaged. Then, and not till then, he 
made this difcovery in geography, that his troops 
mull march over the lands of the empire to get 
from the Low Countries into the palatinate. Such 
blunders as thefe were fufficietit to difguft the 
parliaments of that age , and to make them back- 
ward in fupplying a war thus managed. Much 
more reafon had they to be fo , when they faw 
the fame managers and the fame management con- 
tinue in the next reign. This difguft at the ma- 
nagement of the war , however , would not have 
produced fo many fatal confequences , if it had 
flood alone. But we obferve in the fecond place, 
that the parliaments , which met after the accef- 
fion of king Charles , became incenled , as they 
discovered more and more that the account given 
by the duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 
king James , and on which the refolutions of that 
parliament had been taken , was falfe in almoft 
every point A fyftem of lies dreffed up to de- 
ceive the nation , and impoted on the parliament, 
C#uld 
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could neither remain undifcovered , nor efcape 
the refentment and indignation it deferved , when 
difcovered. Bcfides, that parliament and the na- 
tion too , when they expreffed fo much joy at 
the breach with Spain , tlattered themfelves, that 
by preventing the marriage with the Infanta, they 
had prevented all the dangers which they appre- 
hended from that marriage ; whereas it appeared 
foon afterwards that they flood expofed to the 
very fame dangers by the marriage concluded 
with France; nay, to greater; fince the education 
of the children by the mother, that is, in po- 
pery, had been confined to ten years by the 
former treaty , and was extended to thirteen by 
the latter. In flioit , it cannot be denied, and 
my lord Clarendon owns, that as the infolence 
of Buckingham caviled the war with Spain , fo 
his lull and his vanity alone threw the nation into 
another with France. Spain was courted firft 
without reafon , and atlrunted afterwards without 
provocation. Ships were lent to die King of France 
againft his proteftant fubjefls; and the perfecutioo 
ol his proteflatit fobjedf was made the pretence 
of a rupture with him. Thus was the nation led 
from one extravagant projed to another , at an im- 
jnenfe charge , with great diminution of honor and 
inhuite lofs to trade, by the ignorance, private 
interefl, and pailion of one ma.il. The conduit 
therefore of the parliament, who attacked this 
man, was perfectly conhftent with the conduit 
of that parliament who had fo much applauded 
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him; and one cannot obferve without aftonifh- 
ment the flip made by the noble hillorian we 
have jnft quoted, when he affirms that the lame 
men, who had applauded him, attached him, 
without imputing the leaft crime to him , that was 
not as much known when they applauded him as 
when they attacked him. Now it is plain that 
many of the crimes imputed to him in the reign 
of king Chables, when he was attacked could 
not be known, and that many odiers had not 
been even committed in the reign of king James, 
when he was, upon one fingle occafion, applauded 
To the difgufts taken at the management of 
foreign affairs , muft be added thofe which were 
daily given by the court in the management of 
domeftic affairs. Real, not imaginary , grievances 
arofe and were continued in every part of the 
adminiftration. Some of thefe king Chari.es , like 
his father, was obftinately bent to maintain, and 
his right of impofing them was aliened. Others 
were difguifed and excufed rather than defended ; 
but in redrefling even thefe he fltowed fuch a. 
relufiance that he complied without obliging, 
ami increafed the difguft of his people, even 
-whilft he granted their requeih. We ■ have faid 
an a former difcourfe , that king Guarj.es came a 
partyman to the throne , and that he continued an 
invalion on the people's rights, whilft he imagined 
•himfelf only concerned in the defence of his 
own. In advancing this proposition, we were 
far from meaning a compliment at the expenfe 
of truth. We avow it as an opinion we have 
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formed on reading the relations publifh'ed on all 
fides, and to which it feems to us, that all the 
authentic anecdotes of thofe times may be recon- 
ciled. This prince had fucked ill wilh his milk 
thofe abftird principles of government, which 
his father was fo induftrious and, unhappily for 
■king arid people, fo fuccefsful in propagating 
He found litem efponfed as true principles both 
ol religion and policy , by a whole party in 
the nation, whom he efteemed. friends to the 
conftitntion in church and fiate. He found 
them oppofed by a party whom he looked on 
indifcriminately as enemies to the church and to 
monarchy. Can we" wonder that he grew zealou* 
in a caufe which he underftood to concern him fo 
nearly, and in which he faw fo many men 
■who had not the fame intereft , and might 
therefore be fuppofed to ad on a principle of 
confidence, equally zealous P Let any one, who 
hath been deeply and long engaged in the 
■Cornells of parry, afk him (elf , on cool reflection, 
whether prejudices concerning men and things 
have nut grown up and flrengthened with him, 
and obtained an uncomrolable influence over 
Ins conduct. We dare appeal to the inward 
fentiments of every fucli peifon. With this 
habitual bias upon him king Charles came to 
the throne ; and to complete the misfortune, 
he had given all his confidence to a mad -man. 
An honeft minifter might have fhown him how- 
wrong his meafures were; a wile one, how 
V a 
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ill-timed. Buckingham was incapable of either. 
The violence and haughtinefs of his temper 
confirmed his mailer in the purfuit of thefe 
meafures ; and the character of the firfl minifter 
became that of the adminiftration. Other cir- 
cumftances which often happen , happened like- 
wife in this cafe. The minifter was univerfally 
hated ; the ting was not. To ftipport the mini/ler, 
it was neceifary that the prerogative fltould be 
flrained, and violent and unpopular means fhould 
be employed. To fupport the government, 
nothing of this fort was necefiary. Nay, the 
very contrary meafures were neceifary to recon- 
cile the ting to his people , and to Ifop in time 
that alienation of their 'minds from him, which 
began even then to appear. In this difference of 
interefls , thofe of the crown were facrificed to 
thofe of the minifler. King Charles , who had 
encouraged parliamentary profecutions in hi3 
father's reign , would not fafler them in his own. 
He diflblved his parliaments and hroke almoft all 
the few ties of union which remained between 
himielf and the nation , that he might fcreen 
fome of the molt unworthy men, who ever 
deferved a prince, or difhonored a court. Befdre 
the death of Buckingham, irreparable mifchief 
was done. " The diftemper ot the nation was fo 
" univerfal, according to my lord Chrendon, 
" that all wife men looked upon it as the predic- 
" tion of the deftruclicn and diffolution, that 
" would follow. " This prediction was foon 
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The king executed what he had often 



very mention of them was forbid; and he conti- 
nned to govern without any for twelve years, 
tluring this interval , the difternper iurked indeed; 
but it grew more malignant; and if a national 
ferenity appeared about the time when the king 
went into Scotland , it appeared juft when the 
poifon worked moil effectually and began to 
feize the heart. Jealoufiei about religion and 
liberty were now at their height. The former, 
as far as they afTefted the king and his 'proteftant 
miniftere, were .ill-founded ; but for that very 
reafon, it would have been eafy to cure them; 
and if they had been cured in time, as we 
think, on my lord CLARENDON'S authority, that 
nothing could have led the Scots nation into 
rebellion , fo are we perfuaded that a great 
motive and fpur to the rebellion in England 
would have been taken away. The latter were 
certainly but too well founded. The king had y 
in a manner, renounced the conflitution ; and 
inflead of governing with the aiTiffance and con-* 
currence of a parliament, he governed by illegal 
ads of power , which the council , the flax- 
chamber , and the high commiilion exercifed. 
There was fomething flill more dangerous to 
liberty, in pra&ice. Not only the government 
was carried on without law, or againft law, but 
the judges were become the inflruments of arbi- 
trary power , and that law , which ihould have 
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n men, fays my lord CLARENDON, never nitre" 
" in danger to be deltroyed." 

Whilft things were in this fituation here, king 
Charles lighted up another fire in Scotland , by 
reluming the project or modelling that church, 
which ting James had begun. Archbifliop Laud, 
who had neither temper nor knowledge pi the 
world enough to be intruded with the govern- 
ment of a private college, conducted this enter- 
prife and precipitated the public ruin. The 
puritans of England foon united in a common 
cjufe with the puritans of Scotland ; and the 
army whkh the latter had raifed , marched into 
England. Many of thofe who h;id appeared 
againll the court , and even fome of thofe who 
were on the fide of the court, favored in dif- 
ferent manners the Scots, and hoped to apply 
this force and to improve this incident fo as to 
reflrain the prerogative within known, perhaps 
narrower bounds, and to flrengthen the barriers 
of public liberty. That this might have been 
brought about and that the civil war which fol- 
lowed might have been prevented , appeared 
very manifeftly in the temper and proceedings 
of the parliament which met in April' 1640, 
when all had been done , which could be done , 
to deftroy the conftituiion ; for if the king had 
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d^/.' been able to continue to govern without parlia- 
, ' ' nients, the conitimtion had been deftroyed; and 
> ' when calling a parliament was vifibly the effe& 
of neceflity and fear, not choice, the parliament, 
which was called, iliowed wonderful order and 
fobriety in their whole behaviour. If fome pafjion 
had appeared in their debates , it might have been 
well excufed in a houfe of commons affembled 
at filch a time ; and yet fcarce an angry word 
was thrown out. The few, that efcaped from, 
fome , were either filently difliked , or openly 
difapproved. The ting, even in this crifis o£ 
affairs , preserved the fame carriage he had for- 
merly uted towards them , and fliowed too plainly 
that he regarded ihem only as tax-layers. In a 
word , about a month after their meeting lie dif- 
folved them, and as foon as he had diffblved 
them , he repented , but he repented too late 
of his rafhnefs. Well might he repent; for the 
veffel was now full, and this laft drop made the 
waters of bittemefs overflow. Here we draw 
the curtain , and put an end to our remarks , by 
obferving, firft, that if the fpirit of liberty had 
once relaxed in the fpace of almoft forty years, 
liberty mufi have been fwallowed up by pre- 
rogative ; fecondly, that after thefe long contefts 
hetween the king and the people , and when, the 
latter had received the utmoft provocations, the 
fpirit of liberty was not tranfported into any excels; 
determined to defend the people, but unwilling 
to offend die lung. The king ( and he aluue 
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could have done it) iorced the affairs of thp .' :" 
nation, as he had put his own long before, into 
the hands of a faction. The true friends of the . *;. 
conftitution were divided , and , divided , were 
too weak to prevail on either fide. The fpirit of 
faction , not the fpirit of liberty, is anfwerable 
for all which followed ; and who is anfwerable for 
reducing the conteft, on both fides, to be the 
conteft of faction , may , we think, be fufficiently 
collected from what hath been faid in thefe 
difcourfes. 



LETTER OCXIV. 



SlNCE you have gone through the tafk which 
yon undertook at my defire, and have carried 
your remarks on the Hiftory of England as far 
as you judge them neccll'ary at this lime, I think 
myfelf obliged to return you th.mks for your 
trouble, anil to fay fomething to you concerning 
the clamor railed and the conduct held upon 
this occafion , by thofe who , not content with 
-the merit of being your adverfarie*, have declared 
"fhemfelves fuch at laft to the very being of the 
Britifh conftitution , and to the principles on 
which the prefent eftabhlhment is built, and on 
which alone it can ftand fecure. 
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Before I left the town , nay , as Toon as my 
firfl letter to you appeared , the whole pofl"e of 
minifterial fcribblers was fummoned. Their num- 
bers were augmented ; perhaps their penfions. 
Their Arength indeed continued much the fame; 
but their 'fury redoubled. At my return to 
London , I am informed that thefe weekly fwarms 
have continued to buz about ever fince; that the 
infcfls have been difperfed by every flap of your 
pen; but that, like true infeds, they have 
itill pothered a g^; n and renewed their din. I fay 
that I am informed of this; becaufe among other 
cirrumflances which compofe the eafe and quiet 
of a country life, we are lure of not being in- 
feAed there by thefe mighty fwarms of little 
creatures. As their lives are iliort. the extent 
In which they ramble is narrow, and few of 
them take their flight beyond the bills of 
mortality. 

The manner in which thefe writers have fup- 
ported the difpute between you and them , and 
the explanations to which they have been puflied, 
confirm all the fufpicions which it was natural 
to entertain , when fo great an alarm was taken 
at the firfl direft avowal of an attempt to revive 
the ipirit of liberty , and to recal to the minds 
of men the true notions of the Britifh conftitution. 
They were fo earnefl to difcourage the profe- 
cution of fuch a defign ; they were fo eager to 
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imagined the lenft flip had been made, though 
the fubjcct would not have been alfefted , nor 
the merits of the caufe have been altered , if 
thefe flips had been real, and had proceeded 
from my ignorance, as the objections proceeded 
from theirs. 

I fhould not fo much as mention this , if it 
was not neceflary to ihow that your real crime , 
as well as mine, towards the perfons who en- 
courage and direct thefe authors, is our darting 
the fubject , not our manner of treating it. 
Their anger appeared, the clamor of their party 
was raifed, and all the powers of fcurnlicy and 
calumny were called forth to their aid, before 
any of thole pretences were found out , which 
they afterwards fo meanly and fo immorally em- 
ployed againft us. To prove this beyond the con- 
tradiction of any man ot fenfe and candor, it 
will be only necellary to appeal to the whols 
fcope o£ my flrit letters to you , which raifed the 
florm; for what do thofe letters contain befides 
general and inoffenfive reflections on the nature 
of liberty and of faction, and on the neceflity of 
keeping the fpirit of liberty aflve and active , 
even in times of apparent fecurity ? Your writings 
were [unified indeed in thefe letters ; but fo they 
had been in others, and on many precedent 
occafions. The charge of jacobitifm was refuted 
indeed with the contempt it deferved, and fac- 
tious defigns of another Mnd were pointed out ; 
but factious defigns had been imputed to the 
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time perfons before and upon the fame grounds. 
It remains then that this new alarm was taken, 
as I jufl now laid, at the general defign of thofe 
papers; and if that was si.ii'iiciem to give fuch an 
alarm , fare' I am that you are more than juftified 
for all yon writ before this difpute began , and 
for all you have publifhed in the courfe of it. 

The old gentleman who defended you in our 
former letters , thought you deferved the acknow- 
ledgments of every honeft man for attempting 
to revive this fpirit, even fuppofing you to have 
no other reafon than your obfervation that a 
contrary temper prevailedi How much is this 
reafon inforced , how much more do you deferve 
the acknowledgments of every honed man, il it 
js become evident not only that a fupine temper, 
contrary to the activity of this fpirit, had pre- 
vailed; but that a contrary fpirit hath been 
raifed , and that principles deflructive of all 
liberty , and particularly adapted to deflroy that 
of the Britifii government, are avowed, taught, 
and propagated ? If I pronounced too haftily in 
my fecond letter that the mafk was pulled off, 
furcly we may now fay upon knowledge , not 
belief, that the mafk is fallen off from your ad- 
verfaries in the fculfle. I fliall not repeat what is 
faid in your dilcourfes , nor add any thing to 
them. You have there quoted the doclrines of 
flavery. You have fhowed the direS and indirect 
tendency of them all ; and you have remarked 
that fome of them have been taught even by 
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thofe who have in the fame breath admitted the 
confequences of them. Nothing lei's therefore 
than a conflant and vigorous oppofition, of which 
you have fet us the example, will be able TO 
flop the progrefs of thofe pernicious do£iriuer. 
The principles which king James the firfl efta- 
bliflied, were not more abfurd than thele. Their 
tendency was more obvious; but for that reaibn 
they were lefs dangerous. If tliofe principles pre- 
vailed very far by lime and encouragement, and 
had like to have prevailed farther; why fhould 
not thefe have the iame, or greater fnecels ? It 
may be faid perhaps that the authority of the 
crown helped the pi-ogrefs of the former, which 
it not our prefent cafe. To this diflinction I fhall 
fubmit very readily; but if thefe principles have 
gained fome ground already (and that they have 
gained fome cannot be denied ) without this author- 
ity to inforce them ; is there not reafon to fear 
that they may gain more, and is not every degree 
they gain a degree more of danger to this confti- 
tution of government? Surely, fir, there can 
remain no Uonbt in the breaff of any man, ivho" 
hath given the leafl attention to the difpufes 
between you and your adverfaries, whether they 
or you are on the fide of liberty ; and therefore 
it is an aggravation of their guilt, that they 



ive endeavoured to make your writings pais for 



and I have fufheiently declared ourfelves, and 




on to the prefent happy eftabli/hment, 
caufe for that of the crown. Yon 
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anfwered them on the firft head. If they had been 
able to produce an instance, where departing 
from your fubjett, you had given occafion to 
draw any odious parallel , the intention ot drawing 
fuch a parallel might with fome color have been 
imputed to you; but fince they have not been 
able to do this, and have been defied to do it, 
the reproach and infamy of making'luch parallels, 
as well as the fcandalous immorahrv ol imputing 
them to others, mull lie at their door. Let us 
fee how well their pretentions are fupported on 
the fecond head, and whether we cannot prove, 
without any forced conftruflions of their words, 
or arbitrary interpretations of their meaning, that 
the open and fecret abettors of thefe writers are 
either enemies of the prefent elt.iblilliment , or 
have fume private intereft more at heart than the 
true intereft of this eflablilhment 

This eftabliliiment is founded on the principles 
of liberty; on the very principles you have 
maintained. It was made by the people of Great 
Britain , to fecure the polfeftion of their liberty as ^ 
well as their religion. Had contrary principles 
prevailed, either thofe which tend to fubvertthe 
conftitution , by ramng prerogative, and which 
were juftly obje&ey to fome of the torie? for- 
merly; or thofe wfiich tend to fubvert it, by 
undermining liberty, and which are as juftly ob- 
jected to fome of the whigs now; this eftiblifh- 
ment could never have been made. Who are 
enemies and who are friends therefore to public 
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liberty and to the prefent eftabli Hi merit ? Are 
you their enemy who defend. not only the general 
principles of liberty, but the particular principles 
and the particular ends, on which and for which 
this eftabli 111 ment was made ? Are your adver- 
faries friends to either, when they only feem 
to admit fome general nation* of liberty , that 
they may promote witli greater effect , on 
particular occafions the doctrines of llavery ; and 
when they endeavour to deflroy the principles , 
and to defeat the ends of the prefetit eftablilh- 
ment? The revolution and the ails of fettlement 
have fecured us againfl the dangers which were 
formerly apprehended from prerogative. To ivhat 
purpofe are meafures and principles of policy 
daily pleaded for , which would expofe us to 
greater dangers than thefe ? Why are fuch incel- 
fant pains taken to fhow by what means liberty 
may be undermined and our conftitution defiroyed 
even now, after all we have done and ail we 
have fuffered to fecure one , and to improve 
the other ? I fliall not give particular anfwers 
to thefe queftions; nor oiler to aliign the private 
interefl which the perfons who are guilty of this 
may have at heart; for I wjll upon no occafluil 
even feem to follow the example of your adverfariea; 
nor prefume to deliver my fufpicions , though real 
and well-grounded, as the intentions of otJier men. 
This alone I will repeat ; that they who argue and 
hire others to argue in this majiner , do in fait 
promote fome interefl, which isrepugnant to the ends 
for which the people of this nation eflablifbed the 
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proteftant fueceffion and the prefent fettlement of 
thecrown. They have not yet attacked tlie rcliyion, 
but they manifeflly attack the liberty of their 
country and ; as much as thefe two are interwoven 
together , though it be true that whenever our 
religion is in danger, our civil liberty muft be fo 
like wife; yet it is as true that religion may be 
fafe and civil liberty in danger, 

I have nothing more to add upon this head, 
before I proceed to that which fhall conclude my 
letter, except my deiires that you will perfift, 
and my hopes that you will fucceed in the caufe 
you have undertaken; the caufe of your country; 
the caufe of truth and of liberty. The means you 
employ are thole of argument and perfuafion; the 
lawful, and the fole lawful means which can be 
employed to roufe an indolent, to inform a deceiv- 
ed , to reclaim a corrupt, or to reconcile a divided 
people. Let the fadious continue to affert, as 
they have had already the impudence and the 
folly to do, in one of their minifierial pamphlets, 
that the faults they are pleafed to afcribe to the 
people of Great Britain " s render an army 
iiecelfary." Inftead of endeavouring to perfuade 
and to win, let. them endeavour to force and 
corrupt their countrymen. The fpirit of liberty 
abhors fuch means, and the caufe of liberty would 
be difhonored by them. If this nation was as cor- 
rupt and depraved as itisfaid to be by thofe who do 
their utmoft to corrupt and depraveit ; if our country 
was in that declining flate , and the freedom of our 
* See fotne Obfsrvaiions on tire piBfenc flate of affiiiu. 
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government as near its period as they affirm , 
there would remain no part for any honeft man 
to take except that of iittiilg filently down and 
perifhing in the common fliipwreck; hut furely 
this is. not yet our cafe, nor wilt it become our 
cafe unlefs we are induced to believe it fo ; imlefs 
we make our ruin irretrievable by ftruggling no 
longer againft it. There are men , many we think, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal , nor 
•worfbipped the brazen image. We may therefore 
hope that there is itill a bleffing in ftore for us. In 
all events, Mr. D'Anvers , you are fure of one 
advantage, which no violence, no injuftice can 
take from you; the inward fatiafaclion of having 
ferved your country , to the utmoft of your power 
by thofe lawful means which the conftitutiou of 
its government allows , and by no others. 

It I hear in that retreat to which age, the cir- 
cumilances of fortune, and above all, the temper 
of my mind determine me, that you fucceed , I 
fhall rejoice in the common joy. If I bear that 
you fail , my concern for you will be loft in the 
common calamity. 

The article with which I propoie to conclude 
my letter, is of fuch a nature that I cannot omit 
it on thisoccalion with any regard to truth , juftice, 
honor , and the fentiments oi a moft reafonable 
indignation. The writers who are employed againlt 
you, have received, with an unlimited commif- 
fion to rail , particular inftruciions to direfl their 
billingfgate chiefly at two gentlemen. The art of 
blackening 
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blackening characters by private clofet whifpers | 
hath been always prailifed when power and con- 
fidence have been given to the infolent and the 
bale. Perhaps it may have been thought proper 
at this time to confirm the effect of fuch infinua- 
tions by an echo from the prefs ; and to prevent 
a general national clamor from founding in fome 
ears , by raifing an artificial clamor Tound about 
them; but whatever the defign may have been, 
fure I am that this ftrain of malice could not 
have been employed againft men who value it 
lefs , or who hold in greater contempt both the* 
contrivance and the contrivers. This they may 
do becaafe they are falfely and malicioufi-y accuf- 
ed; but he who is the object of a juft clamor, 
and of national hatred , and who cannot turn hi* 
eyes on himfelf without confefling to himfelf that 
he is a principal caufe of the grievances of his 
country , muft tremble at a clamor which he 
knows ought , and which he hath reafon to fea£ 
will (boner or Inter prevail againft him. . , 

The calumny againft one of the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, is confined to two heads ; that he 
hath left his friends and party, and that he is 
urged to oppofe the minifter by the (tings of dif- 
appointed ambition. How ridiculous is the charge, 
and on whom can fuch (tuff impofe ? Hath he 
changed his notions of right and wrong in mat" 
ters of government? Hath he renounced the 
principles of good policy which lie formerly pro- 
felled ? His ^reateft enemy is defied to fiiow that 
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he hath; and yet unlefs this can be fhown , no- 
thing cm be more impertinent or more filly than 
the imputation of leaving his friends and party. 
If he purfoes the fame general principles of con- 
dud with which he firft fet out , and is in oppo- 
fition now to fome few of thofe with whom he 
concurred then, they have left him becaufe they 
have left the principles they profeffed. He left 
neither. For inftance, he inveighs againft public 
profufion and private corruption. He comhats 
both with a content inflexibility , which might 
Iiave done honor to a Roman citizen in the beft 
times of that commonwealth. Hath he left his 
friends in doing this ? No ; they who oppofe him 
in it, have left both him and virtue; and fuch 
men , though they have fometimes had the ho- 
nor to concur with him, could never be hi* 
friends. 

Is the latter part of the charge better founded? 
Is it not a manifeft begging of the queftion , and 
a begging of it on the leaft probable fide ? He af- 
fined a minifler to rife to power. He oppofes this 
minifler in power. Ergo, fpite and refentment 
are his motives. May not the abuie which he ap- 
prehends this minifler makes of his power, may 
not meaf urea which he fears are wicked, knows 
are weak, and fees obfiinately purfned, be his 
motives? May not dangerous ambition, infatiable 
avarice , and infolent behaviour be his provo- 
cations ? May not this gentleman think himfelf 
the more obliged to contribute to this minifter's 
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fall, for having contributed fa ranch to his ele- 
vation ? Let me afk farther whom we fhall Tootl- 
ed: fufpeel to have heen actuated by fentiments of 
private interefl ; the perfun accufed, or his accu- 
feri 1 Whofe circumftances molt demanded , whofe 
family moft required an increafe of wealth and 
fortune; thole of the accufed, or thofe of the ac- 
cui'er? Who hath given greater proofs of avarice 
to gather and prohifiou to fquandef j the accufed, 
or the accufer? Ill whom have we feen flronger 
evidences of that vindictive temper, which prompts 
to perfonal fpite and refentment; in the accufed. 
or the accuferr' If we may form any judgment of 
the gentleman accufed, there is not the leaf! co- 
lor of reafon to fuppole that his oppofition pro- 
ceeds from a fpirit of ambition, or a defign of pufli- 
ing himfelf into the admimftration. He hath already 
poifefled two very coniiderable employments in 
the ftate ; one of which he voluntarily laid down, 
as by his conduct in parliament, againft fame 
meafures of the court, he forced the minifters to 
take the other away, haying behaved with un- 
Ipotted integrity in both ; and if I am rightly in- 
formed of his refolution by thofe who feem to 
Know him very well , it will hardly be ever in the 
power of the gteateft man in England ^or of the 
beft friend he has in die world . to perfuade him 
to accept ol a third. There is an ambition, with 
which thei'e Ipreaders of calumny and their maflerg 
are entirely unacquainted; tho ambition of doing 
good and the receiving the reward in fame. He 
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who hath this ambition , can never be difappoint- 
ed in the other; and if any man in our age and 
country hath reafon to be fatisfied with his fuc- 
ceff in the pmfuit of this ambition, it is the gen- 
tleman of whom we ipeak. 

Whenever the de&mation which hath been dis- 
played againfl the other gentleman is examined 
With the leafl knowledge of fatls , or the leaft 
impartiality of judgment, it will appear equally 
lalle, and perhaps Hill more fcandalous; for, in 
thif cafe, the flanderers tai.e an ungenerous and 
mean advantage, which they have not in the other; 
the advantage which his lingular (itnation gives 
them. They who would have declined a conteft 
With him, whilft he was in a condition to an- 
fwer for himfclf, have not blufhed to declaim 
againfl him in another condition. They have 
experienced in this cafe, that the unfortunate are 
not friend !cfs. They may live perhaps to experience 
in their own , that the guilty are fb. Another 
advantage, which there flan de vers take againflthis 
gentleman , arifes from the various fcenes of life 
through which he hath palled; fome diltant in 
place; fome fecrct in their nature. Here calumny 
hath more room to affert, and innocence lefs 
opportuni^- to defend. Common honefly, in 
fome cafes, and even decency in others, Unit 
the mouth of" the man who carries thefe qualities 
about him; and even more in his own caufe 
than in that of another perfon ; but calumny is 
fubject to none of thefe controls; and we fp eat 
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ojr out own knowledge, when we affirm that, 
■ in the prefent cafe , the falfe imputations , which 
the accufera bring , are fcreened from abfolute 
., . detection by nothing but the honor of the accufed. 
■ Let us take notice of fame of the crimes (for 

j*s crimes and heinous crimes they would be, if the 
iafli were in any degree true) which are laid to 
the charge of this gentleman. 

His ingratitude and treachery to the late duke 
of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin 
fland firft in the roll. I believe no man acknow- 
ledges more fincerely than, he the fuperior merit 
of thefe two iUuflrious men , or wiljtea more ar- 
dently that they were now alive, and .had the 
conduct, of the affairs of Great Britain.; but I 
know no obligation of gratitude or honor which 
he lay under to continue in their adminiftration, 
when the meafures of it were altered. They might 
have reafons, perhaps good roafons , for altering 
their meafures. He could have none in point of 
honor, whatever he might have had in point of 
intereft, for complying with that alteration. Some, 
of the enemies of this gentleman came into the 
world on fuch a foot , that they might think it 
preferment to be the creatures of any men in 
power. He who came into it upon another foot 
was the friend , but not the creature of thafe 
great rtleii, and he hath had the fatisfaftion of 
proving himfelf fuch on different occafions and 
without orientation , at leaft to one of them , at 
a time when the creatures of great men ufually 
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renounce them ; at a time when they could <fc 
him neither good nor hurt; That he came fo ' 
court on the call of the late queen , in oppofition, 
to tham , and exerted him felt in her fervice, wheri . » 
fhey ferved her no longer , will not be objected ' ■(*. 
to him by any man, who thinks more allegiance .v'-J ; '<& 
due to the prince than to the minifler. If the 
prefeut minifler hath a mind to avow a contrary 
doctrine, he hath my confent; but then let thole 
who engage with him, remember on what terms 
they engage. On the fame falfe principle is ano- 
ther accufation brought. This gentleman had no 
patron, or patronefs , but the late queen. He 
neither , pro j (.'fleet', nor procured the diigrace of 
her lafl minifler , nor knew that it was rei'olved , 
whatever he might fufpeft, till he heard from 
herfelf that it was fo. Much more might be faid 
on this article ; but we chufe to pafs it over for 
many reafons, and, among other* , for this ) that 
whilfl we defend the living, we are unwilling to 
fay any thing which might be drawn by thefe 
flanderers into an infult on the dead. c 

The lafl charge of ingratitude, brought againfl 
this gentleman, is hard to be auiwered ferioufiy. 
Thus much however fliall be faid truly and 
ferioufiy. He acknowledges , with the deepen; 
fenfe of gratitude poffible, the clemency and 
goodnefs of his late majefly ; but fure he hath 
reafon, if ever man had reafon, to difdain all 
obligation to the minifler. The mercy of the late 
king was extended to him unafked and unearned. 
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What followed many years afterwards, in part 
of his majefty's gracious intentions, wasdue folely 
to the king. That they were not fulfilled, was 
•'■illie folely to the minister. His ambition, -hi* 
Caufelefs jealoufy and private interert continued a 
fort of profcription , with much cruelty totheper- 
fon concerned , and little regard to the declarations 
which his royal mailer had been pleafed fo fre- 
quently to make. ; .... 

That this gentleman was engaged in the caufe 
of the Pretender, is true. That he ferved him. 
unfaithfully, is falfe. He never entered into thefe 
engagements , or any commerce with him , till he 
had been attainted , and cut off from the body 
of his majefty's fubjects. He never had any com- 
merce, either director indirect, which was in- 
confiftent with thefe engagements , whilfVhe con- 
tinued in them; and iince he was out of them, 
he hath had no commerce , either direft or 
indirect , in favor of that caufe. On fuch an 
occafion as this it is decent, not arrogant, to 
challenge all mankind. I do it , therefore, in the 
behalf of this gendeman , to produce one fuigle 
proof, in contradiction of any one of thefe general 
affirmations. For the truth of fome, 1 may appeal 
even to thofe who have been in the fervice of 
his late , and are in that of his prefent majefly; 
and particularly to a noble lord , who by the poll 
he was in, when moll of thefe tranfafrions palfed, / 
mtift have had the heft opportunities of knowing 
the truth of them , and by whofe leftimony I am 
X 4 
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willing that the gentleman I defend fhould ftand 
or fall; a decifiorl to which I am fure hf^'w^ 
himfell' be ready .to fubmit his life and, wfstis 
more, his honor. ; tthf 

I mate you no excufc for the length of my 
letter. The jiifhce I have done , or endeavoured 
to do, to thole who have been vilely calomniatetl, 
and puticnlarLy on the occahon of your writings 
and of mine, will bo a fufhocnt excufe of itfelP 



I am , fir, &c. 




vyvttyyv rrr 
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